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TTelp yourself 
if you’re a suffering woman, with 
the medicine that’s been prepared 
especially to help you—Dr. Pierce’s 


Favorite Prescription. It will do it 
where others fail. or all the dis- 
eases peculiar to the sex—dragging- 
down pains, displacements, and other 
weaknesses, it’s a positive remedy. 
It means a new life, and a longer 
one, for every delicate woman. In 
every case for which it’s recom- 
mended, it gives satisfaction. It’s 
guaranteed to do so, or the money 
is refunded, 

It improves digestion, invigorates 
the system, enriches the blood, dis- 
pels aches and pains, produces re- 
freshing sleep, dispels melanchol 
and nervousness, and builds up both 
flesh and strength. It is a legiti- 
mate medicine—not a beverage, 
Contains no alcohol to inebriate ; 
no syrup or sugar to sour or 
ferment in the stomach and cause 
distress. As peculiar in its mar- 
velous, remedial results as in its 
composition, Therefore, don’t be 





put off with some worthless com- 
pound easily, but dishonestly, rec- 
ommended to be “just as good.” 
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Ventilated Inter-Air-Space Clothing, 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temnerature 
Sold by leading Merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 
catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TROY, N. Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 














‘ORCHID 
FLOWER 


(Registered.) 


W oprp vou fully satisfy 
the requirements of a 
refined tasie for exquisite 

rfumes. use ferly’s 

rehid Flower; they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these arwtucrat- 
tc flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 


Anguloa, Calanthe. 
1- ce Bottles, $0.75 | See 
x es “ 1.50 § Cut 
If not to be obtained of your 
drugygist,we willsend by mail 
porns ter receipt of price. 





NEW ANE 
DELICIOUS 


. FUME, oldalso by the pound to 
ay Met the drug trade. 
{scarana) SEELY MFG. CO. 
"A le Proprietors of Orchid 
SS eee 


Detroit, Mich. 
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ALLCOCKS 


Auucock’s Porous PLasters are the highest result of medical 
science and skill, and in ingredients and method have never been 


equaled. 


They are the original and genuine porous plasters, upon 


THE BODICES MOST WORN 


JHE coat basques are from ten to thirteen 
inches below the waist-line, and 


‘I 


are 
plain all round, being cut on the bias, lined 
and edged with gimp, or left plain, ending in 
a cout-tail hollow plait in the back, or are 
slushed there to the wuaist-line The pie es | 
ure sewed on under the edge, which is often 
piped, bound or trimmed with galloon. <An- 


other style has a round or pointed front, with 
the deep coat commencing at the 
second darts, or at the under arm-pieces. A 
neat style for a slender figure has a side 
plaiting, ten inches deep, on the edge of the 
short, round bodice, and a hollow box-plait or 
coat-tail in the back. The plain coats are very 
becoming to stout figures; they often show 
tiny revers Opening from a V-shaped plastron 
of contrasting silk or erépe. Other stylish 
busques have a pointed front, shirred at the 
point and on the shoulders, with a plastron 
between the fullness, 

Full-draped fronts are arranged to conceal 
| the fastening; others show crochet or pearl 
buttons. Round jacket fronts are still worn. 
Comfortable traveling dresses have a jacket 


pieces, 


wash silk. The high-flaring collars are only 
suitable for capes, silk brocade coats or full 
dress toilettes. The favorite high, straight 
collar is worn on the street, and frills of lace 
in the house, if the costume is lace trinmmed 


height is given there by the shoulder knots of 
velvet ribbon. The fan plaited skirts made 
withan almost plain frontopen up the centre 
back, and a pocket is an utter impossibility. 


basque and simple skirt, with a shirt blouse of 


Sleeves remain full at the shoulders, and extra | 





Teething 
Made Easy, 


Increased flow of saliva,sore gums, ury mouth, 
diarrhvea, pousual redness of cheeks, eruptions, 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscigs, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss of 
appetite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al 
though painful, Teething is not in itself dan- 
gerous It is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period the greatest numberofdeaths 
occur, A cold, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ- 
ences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry 
the chiid comfortavly through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in cutting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given “ footh-Food.”’ The use of this remedy 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
glottis, St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, etc. 
“ Tooth-Food"’ is the best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. 
| ‘This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec- 
| essary to bone growth, supplying material lacking 
in most nataral and all artificial food. It is abso 
| lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
| 
| 





each bottle is wrapped a circniar with full descrip- 
tion of * Tooth-Food" and directions for its use. 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 
| on receipt of one dollar. 
| THE REYNOLDS M’'F'G., CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Your druggist shonld have “ Tooth-Food" and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 


PBANNERLAMPI 


STEADIEST, THAT GIVES THE 
WHITFST. 
LARGEST. 


f%, UNEQUALLED FOR SIMPLICITY 
AND EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Made in graceful etyles, but rather 
for use than ornament. 


IT COSTS MUCH LESS 


than other lamps, yetis equal to the 
















A poses, Blo net be put off with 
Pany other. If you cannot get 
thein from your dealer, write us, 


THe PLUME & ATWOOD MFG.CO., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 





whose reputation imitators trade. 


Auticock’s Porous PLAsTers never fail to perform their reme- 


dial work quickly and effectually. 


This fact is attested by thousands of voluntary and unimpeach- 


able testimonials from grateful patients. 


For Rheumatism, Weak Back, Sciatica, Lung Trouble, Kid- 
ney Disease, Dyspepsia, Malaria, and all local pains, they are 


invaluable. 


When you buy ALLcock’s Porous PLAsTEeRs you obtain the 


best plasters made. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
ALLcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


most expensive for practical pur-- 


Ask for 
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Free Excursion and a Piano On Your Own Terms ! ! 


LL PARTICULARS FREE.——*+—-WRITE TO-DAY.==— 


: First Class + High Grade + Direct from Our Factory 


Sold at Wholesale Prices tor Cash. and on Easy Installment Piana, 


THE CORNISH PIANO 


SSSCEReeeeeeeeeeeEE SSCCSSESSISSSESESSSESESEEHNEEESEEeeees 
Excels« all others for Power, Purity, Length and Sweetness of Tone. 
Adupted for use in any elimate. For Terms aud Fuil Particulars 


WRITE FOR OCR NEW ILLUSTRATED FREE : | 
TRIAL anywhere. 5 ++++++ PIANO CATALOQUE ++++++ ie « 
a SWRITE AE ONCE, FIRST EDITION WILL SOON 
Warranted for 10 Yeals. ase: EXHAUSTED. 500 APPLICATIONS DAILY. 


and Most “AAD ARIICL SF. An SSCS eeeeeeeeeesceceeeeee 


o‘buabie. o? CORNISH & CO. Navnser 
: P THE STEVENS DISH-WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish-Washing Machine ever invented for 
the household, and the only one in use in hundreds of 
homes. The only one guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
It cannot chip or break the dishes. It truly merits the name 
“THE KITCHEN QUEEN.” No home complete to-day 
vithout this Queen. Descriptive circulars, testimonials, prices, 
etc., sent on application. If no Agent in your locality, send for 
our special offer. Give your name and address in full. 


—— ADDRESS — 


THE STEVENS DISH-WASHING MACHINE CO., 
Agents Wanted. CLEVELAND, O 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 
FOR THE SKIN AND SCALP. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ ex 
erience. Highly indorsed by the medical pro- 
ession; unequaled as a remedy for eczema, 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh,worms, ugly 
complexion, ete. Indispensable as a toilet ar- 
ticle, and a sure preventive of all diseases of 
the skin. 


At Druggists, or by Mail, Price 50 Cents. 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, supertiuous 
hair, birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red 
nose, red velns, olly skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, 
scars, pittings, powder marks, facial development, ete. 
Consultation Free at office or by letter. 128-page Book 
on all Skin and scalp Affections and their Treatment sent 
isealed) for 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W 42d 8t., New York City. 











If Beauty be but SKIN DEEP, then Beauty /n the SKIN keep! 
and Cultivate COMPLEXION clea’, by faithful use from year to year--of 
azz m=Z~— TFTOUWAIN’TS EFAVORITVE ww 


Powoer UUIIPLEAIOH 


OWDER 


WARRANTED FREE FROM ALL HARMFUL INGREDIENTS. 
Works in harmony with Nature; making the Skin Healthy as well as Most Beautiful. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. ASK FOR POZZONI’S AND GET IT. [Air Fancy Goods Dealers. 


























45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’'90 

20,000 will be sold in’9!i | 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 
ING, EVER-GOING, 


Steel AERMOTOR 
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here one goes 
otherr follow, and 


“WE TAKE THE COUNTRY” 


DONALD KENNEDY 


of Roxbury, Mass., says. 


































ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 





























ONt ¢$100) write for copious! illus- 

trated printed matter, sh wing ev- 

ers conceivable phase of Windmill 
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POLISH will impart to your 


furniture the warm tone and soft 


T ANDINA 


= This unprecedented success is due: 
~ Dat. To the fact that before commencing the 
= = mManufacture,exbau tive scie: tific investive- 
S60. tion and experiments were male by askilled 
ag® mechanical en-ineer, in which over 5,0004 ‘ 
| & o=w namometric tests were made on 61 different 
a su” forms of wheels, propelled by artificial and 
os] dq therefore uniform wind, by which were set- 
a] Or tlet definitely many questions relating te 
- A the proper speed of whecl, the best form, 
ES _O re angie, curvature and amc untof ail rusfa ® y, ELASTIC 
. ) ruiface 
Fee the resistance of air to rotation obstructions H} rttts 
:395 in the wheel. such as heavy wooden arms, _ 
ae oberructions Lfore the wheel, as in the og 
vaneless mill. and numerous other more 
(=) 22 abstruse, though not less impo: tant ques- $s 
bo “3 pe These wip wee tne proved that a 6 4 FOR 
42 the power of the best wind wheels could c 
od be doubled. and thee AERMOTOR VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
oly daily demonstrates it has been done. 35 : ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 
> 4 3 24d.To the liberal policy ofthe Aermotor x ’ 
Fd ~ Company, that g arantees its gvods sat- oe } We are the only manufacturers 
oad i isfactor7 or pays freight both ways. and @oP%% in the world that make a perfectly sulid 
o-w 8d. To the enormous output of its factory c= : 
at — has — — areduction of ca SEAM! ess HEEL CLASTIC STOCKING 
J prices so tht it furnishes the vest arti- 7) - . ; s -chafe. The 
£20 cle at less than the poorest is sold for. £ 3 } which will neither rip pot chante. san 
fe oy PF maar pede £ 3 old style is sure to. or daily 
3 of Strong, Stiff Steel, and a Whee @ wear our 
3 that will cost you less than wood,and ° SEAMLESS HEEL. 
last 10 ti al - ‘ ‘ 
% THE TOWER YOU DONT HAVE TO be We can save you £0 percent. ‘de 
CLIMB (The Ti! Ing Tow (2 ordering direct from ts, and the ¥ = 
WHET. that RUN whe ore being newly made (to your meagre’ «oy 
STAND STILI or if you want a whret last much longer. Rend address on ese 
that will churn, grind. cut feed, card and we will mail to — diagrams 10F 
pumn water. turn grindstone-& saw self-measurinyg,. also price list. 
wood,i.e. AGFARED AERSOTOR 
A THAT WILL DO THE WORK OF CURTIS & SPINDELL, 
¥ FOUR HORSES AT THE (O>T OF Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass 
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Ti. U. 8. pw a nein opes the greatest beauty of the wood; enriches ita color in 
St., San Francisco, Cal., U. S.A | aremarkable manner ; the faried, dusty lovk,never returns 

‘ . | @ end allarticles of furniture, beth new and old. assume a ten: 


and beauty not hefore aupposed possible. Pieces formett> at 
tracting no attention become a sotirce of contintial delight 
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Price, 81 a bottle, exnress paid. Directions enc 4 
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Why cadure torture in a dentist’s 
chai., and agonies of toothache when 
ou can preserve your natural teeth? 
“Steele's TOOTH PRESERVAIIVE 
prevents decay, tartar, 
@weetens the breath, t th 
hite and gums healitiy. Pricé, 
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ENTERED AT THE PHILADELPHIA POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1891 


UNCONVENTIONAL HOLIDAY 


‘By Lady Macdonald 


T all came from an attack of neu- 
ralyia! The winter had been 
changeable, festive and busy ; the 
summer given up to seaside and 
social cares; August divided be- 
tween efforts at cheerful conver- 
sation and sitting in the sunshine 
with fingers pressed to an aching 

eyebrow. So I made up my mind early in 
September to take a regular holiday and ge 
rid of that pain—as well as a few others—at 
once, if possible. 

My plan was not easily carried out. The 
Chief, when consulted, said it was frivolous 
and unnecessary, adding that his grandmother 
(always described as the most useful and supe- 
rior of women, but who fortunately departed 
this life before I suffered in contrast), had 
never complained of neuralgia, or asked for 
change and rest. I explained that a man’s 
grandmother never was like any other wo- 
man, and that, on this occasion, like the 
flowers in spring, she had “nothing to do 
with the case.’ Still the Chief insisted on 
the advantage of rest and seclusion sought 
for at home—hinted at the possibility of even 
recovering from a neuralgic eyebrow while 
engaged in a round of chomestic duties, and 
again alluded, in what I consider a rather un- 
feeling manner, to his departed ancestor's stay- 
at-home habits and excellent health. I re- 
torted that routine of all things was most 
distressing to my particular brand of neuralgia, 
While household accounts brought on severe 
Spasms, and the sight of a butcher's boy was 
fatal. Then the Chief, taking up an awful 
looking pile of blue-ruled paper, ostentatiously 
labelled “ Behring Sea Matters,” pointed to 
the library door, and, with a polite smile, asked 
if [ would be good enough to leave the room ? 
Seeing affairs were growing desperate, and as 
time pressed, I abandoned the standpoint 
of argument, and began to plead eloquently. 
The Chief bending over Lord ——’s last des- 
patch, laid one hand on a heap of flattering 
public addresses and the other on an opposi- 
tion newspaper's last and most violent attack 

for on his writing-table lies always a large 
and varied assortment of interesting litera- 
ture. “You may go if you like,” said he 
With gentle resignation, born of fifty years 
of parliamentary practice; and as T began to 
develop into gratitude, he took up a new arti- 
cle on the McKinley Bill, and, with decision, 
ordered me out of the room. 

“Dearest friend:” I wrote five minutes 
afterwards, “I am going to Manitoba and the 
Northwest. Do be me traveling companion, 
and perhaps nurse. T have been, and am still, 
very much out of sorts, and my uusband is 
most anxious that I should go,’—but this last 


sentence was too much, so I erased the fib 
and sent the invitation, which was duly ae- 
cepted by return of post. 


A few days afterwards found us a party of 


four, steaming out of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway station at Ottawa, in a private car 
attached to the rear of the Pacific Express 
bound for Vancouver, nearly three thousand 
miles off. 

Let me introduce my friends: First the 
dear companion of a far-away girlhood, to 
whom the above mentioned letter had been 
addressed; next, a tall young man to whom 
thirty years before I had promised to teach 
his catechism; and thirdly, a rosy little 
maiden of sixteen years, whom I selected for 
this trip from a charming circle of young ac- 
quaintances in Ottawa, as one specially calcu- 
lated to be delightful on all occasions. We 
had no very definite plan of travel and I 
eschewed dates. 
way, we were bound for Winnipeg on the 
prairies, Calgary, in the ranch country, Banff, 
in the Rocky Mountains, Glacier in the Sel- 
kirk Range, and Vancouver on the Pacific 
Coast, in British Columbia, A new railway 
line was just being completed from Regina, 
the small capital of our Western territory, to 
Prince Albert nearly three hundred miles 
from thence, on the North Saskatchewan, 
The Canadian Pacific Company were to “take 
it over’ in a few days. “ Margaret,” I said to 
my bosom friend on that first evening of de- 
parture, as we settled our respective cabins on 
the car ‘‘ Earnscliffe,” “we will go and see 
Prince Albert, too!” 

Away on the south bank of the Ottawa 
River sped our train in the darkness. In an 
hour we had arranged everything, unpacked 
and shelved the contents of our pormanteaus, 
slung up our baskets, put out the books, 
opened the folding tables, looked over the 
grocery and provision lists, and then every- 
body went to bed. 

“Chalk River,” said an awakening voice 
next morning at my window. It was a pleas- 
ant morning and soon we were all astir. Dur- 
ing the twelve hours of daylight that followed, 
before we called for Jamps and bézique our 
way lay through new and varied scenes. Pass- 
ing at night the many pretty and flourishing 
little towns and villages nestled in the wide 
valley of the Ottawa River, we were now in 
the new country, that, comparatively un- 
known until the Canadian Pacifie was built, 
is still destined to be of importance. At 
Mattawa, once a Hudson Bay trading-post, 
we saw the centre of a great lumbering dis- 
trict on the banks of a wide, rapid river, an 
increasing settlement, busy people, and the 
tented camps of sportsmen. 


Ina vague, pleasant sort of 


But we cared for none of these 
things. 

Not much, I fear, did we notice 
the upspringing hamlets, clear- 
ances, changes and improvements, 
which, breaking into those tracts 
of rocky wooded country, so 
delight the eye of the intelligent 
pioneer, Rather the sunshine and 
shadow did we look upon as they 
chased alternately over long, deep 
valleys and forest uplands, or lit 
the blue waters of Lake Nipissing, 
and touched the solemn distance 
with light like a smile. Beyond 
North Bay, for two hundred miles, 
we seemed entangled in a net- 
work of lakes, streams, rivers, 
rocky banks, gravelly points—a 
broken country, which Margaret, 
who knows everything, told us 
was very rich in mineral wealth, 
and full of big game; but I do not 
know if she was speaking from 
experience or was quoting from a 
guide-book, Any one could see 
that it was the paradise of lum- 
berers. 

At Missanabie came bad news! 
“A washout, ladies,’ announced 
our porter as we sat in the observa- 
tion room playing an idle game. 
“A pretty bad wash-out, and the 
train is to be transhipped.” Of 
course he meant the passengers, 
but I was too sad to smile. Tran- 
shipment would not, of course, 

suit us. Where should we be indeed without 
our sofas and games, books, knitting, writting 
cases and special “corners” in our private 
car. How commonplace a Pullman, be it 
ever so gorgeous, after our pleasant independ- 
ent seclusion, 

“Mr. Conductor” I said emphatically when 
that official came to know what my ladyship 
would be pleased to do, “I shall await the 
‘fixing’ of that tres- 
tle on a siding at 
White River.” So 
we tarried along day 
at White River and 
went shopping, and 
I bought a tobacco 
pipe. Not for my- 
self, or for my own 
use, but to restore 
the lust equanimity 
of my godson who, 
in a moment of in- 
advertence, had 
walked over his only 
meerschaum early 
that morning and 
was horribly dis- 
consolate in conse- 
quence, Never shall 
I forget the look with 
which the solitary 
shop boy, in the 
single shop at White 
River, regarded me, 
“the lady traveling 
in her private car,” 
when | demanded 
a clay pipe! He 
changed counte- 
nance visibly, 
handed over the 
article, put on his 
billy-cock and 
walked out to call his 
friends. These were 
not numerous or dis- 
tinguished looking, 
but they gaped at me 
in silence until I had 
taken refuge behind 
the “ Earnscliffe’s” 
sheltering curtains, 
feeling with a sink- 
ing heart, as I did so, 
that the esteem and 
respect of the nine 
inhabitants of White 
River was lost to me 
forever. 

By dusk that after- 
noon, the ravages 
of the wash-out— 
which two days be- 
fore had destroyed 
hundreds of yards of 
road bed, swept 
away a hundred- 
and-twelve-foot 
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trestle and made a.fearful gap—were repaired 
and the track was ready for use. First the 
Atlantic Express steamed cautiously over, 
on its eastern way to Montreal; then we 
followed suit going westward, traveling all 
night long below rocky frowning precipices, 
under thundering tunnels, over lofty skele- 
ton trestle, and through those mighty rock 
cuttings which for a hundred miles go to 
make up the stern, strange beauty of Lake 
Superior’s desolate nothern shore. Most 
solemn in the still night under the clear 
stars, in the faint moonlight, was the echoing 
solitude of that distant sweep. Far below 
slept the stretching waters of on inland sea; 
far above, high ranges of darkly-wooded cliffs, 
broken into rock ravines, torn into trackless 
valleys, reared into grim precipices, rose sheer 
from the railway’s narrow ledge as if frown- 
ing in their grim majesty on the pigmy trav- 
eler in his skrieking conveyance, winding into 
distance, wrapped in smoke and steam. 

Beyond Port Arthur, which lies on the 
great lake’s then low shore, Fort William, an 
important railway point, stands on the site of 
an old Hudson Bay fort, where more than a 
hundred years ago the astute traders of that 
mighty corporation took rare and _ priceless 
furs from half savage Indian hunters in ex- 
change for blankets, beads and flour. It was 
hard to get up any enthusiasm for this im- 
proving spot on the Kaministiquia River. 
The “ i, are grain elevators in the world,” 
though suggestive of fruitful prairie land be- 
vond, were not beautiful, nor were the coal- 
dusted steamers and the piles of freight. 

We had admired, en route, the beautiful 
Nepigon River, where the “Old Red” fort 
stood long ago on a fine plateau close to the 
lake shore, and I, for one who loves fishing of 
all kinds, had heaved a sigh as I thought of 
the searce-fished trout, 

From Fort William, where the train tarried 
half an hour, we dispatched letters and tele- 
grams for our respective families, Then we 
put back our watches, for at Port Arthur we 
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had lost an hour, so fast had we been travel 
ing westward his led to a slight complica 
tion about dinner which had suddenly jumped 
to near luncheon. Rain came on, too; a cold, 
misty rain which snow by-and-by, 
as we steamed toward W innipeg, causing that 
very unlovely section of country to look dis 
mal, and depressing all our high spirits. But 
we comforted ourselves with lamplight, bezi 
que, shawls and hot tea, and next morning as 
we steamed out of Winnipeg (which we had 
decided to visit only on the return journey), 
the richly-colored prairies glowed warm in 
bright sunshine under a perfect dome of soft 
blue sky. 

Just here, more than fourteen hundred 
miles from Montreal, the Red River of the 
North divides abruptly rugged scrubby coun 
try on its eastern banks, from those beautiful 
stretching prairies on the western side, which, 
in long, graceful undulations or green, flat 
plain, lie side by side, touching each horizon 
until one thousand miles further on they 
break into the beautiful Foot Hills which 
closely skirt the Rocky Mountain’s mighty 
range. 

Very pleasant were the bright hours we 
happy hearts in the * Earnsclille”’ spent pass- 
ing over them, in that soft, still delicious 
weather. How charming the unbreathed 
fragrant air as we glided ever forward between 
those stretching acres of high stacked grain 
representing many million bushels of finest 
wheat, near rising hamlets, past growing vil- 
lages, through prospering little towns. Then, 
for a space, over alkali plains, where duck 
wheeled low as we passed, and a mirage with 
blue water seemed close at hand; rich farm- 
land next succeeding, and the pale-green quiet 
loveliness of the more distant ranching 
country. 

Bright, indeed, was the Sunday afternoon, 
when, as my little maiden stood gazing on 
the rear platform of the “ Earnscliffe,’’ her 
big blue eyes discovered the first distant tips 
of the Rocky Mountains outlined, shell-like, 
pearly-white, on the a forward limit. 

More than a hundred miles distant then, 
their dainty, delicious beauty grew with every 
mile of space. Nearer yet nearer their growing 
tips seemed to come—rising, widening, doub- 
ling, changing, advancing; they were peaks 
now, until in a glorious semicircle they 
stretched forth, unspeakable, an ideal of 
beauty. Tints dawned and faded over them, 
soft as those on a dove's neck, color-glowed— 
blue, purple, emerald, rose, opal—as the sun’s 
last rays kissed them Good-night, and even- 
ing shadows closed over the quiet plain. 

Time fails me to tell of our happy day in 
Calgary, when a hot, bright sun poured into 
that wide, delightful valley, circled by swell- 
ing slopes of grass land, and lit, as if with an- 
other sunshine, by low fringes of yellow trees. 

This young Calgary, hardly fifteen years old 
yet, but “handsome” now with churches, 
villas, shops, streets and new railway lines 
projected and commenced—one already tear- 
ing up the prairie for twenty miles, destined to 
reach distant Red Deer and Edmonton before 
another yearhas passed. Space is denied me to 
tell you of our long walks there and of that 
pleasant drive in a high police wagon under the 
care of the nicest and kindest of all possible 
mounted police inspectors. How we dashed 
up a hillin that big vehicle on no road at all 
to see a view, careered over the soft-hued, 
sunny prairie-land within sight of the Bow 
River's peacock-blue waters, and, in one place, 
round the narrowest, stoniest path practi- 
cable for the sixteen big hoofs of our scatter- 
ing animals. 

How we heard all about Calgary’s birthday 
only a few years ago, when a mounted police 
post was placed there, and the inspector in 
charge had called it after his own name. How 
his superior officer, the mighty commissioner, 
had frowned on the choice, and re-christened 
it Calgary, after a place in his beloved Scottish 
home. How, by-and-by, trading reinforce- 
ments has found their way thither, and ranch- 
men and stockmen, cowboys, cattle and small 
wares. Then, how settlers began to arrive, 
followed by a railway, waterworks, politics 
and very soon most of the ‘modern improve- 
ments.’ How excellent is the soil of Calgary’s 
neighborhood, too, we are told; how pleasant 
the climate when the winter’s cold is tempered 
by softly blowing Chinook winds, during 
which some of the male inhabitants, guaging 
everything by the requirements of a frontier 
town, exultingly announce that they can ‘“ go 
about in their shirt sleeves.’ All these good 
things did we hear of young Calgary as we 
stood looking down her wide, new streets and 
watched the handsome, well-mounted English 
settlers gallop off to their ranches and big 
farms lying away there in the line of blue 
haze below the Foot Hills. If there wasa 
shadow on the picture for me, it came alone 
from twinges in that neuralgic eyebrow, and 
the grief of a sad farewell. It would be diffi- 
cult, I think, to findon acloudless September 
afternoon in the territories any miles of travel 
more pleasant any where than the eighty which 
lie between Calgary in the ranch country and 
Banff in the mountains. 

It was almost evening when we started once 
more in the “ Earnscliffe.” Ona green height 
above the Bow River the railway passes 
slowly, winding among the smooth, rounded, 
treeless Foot Hills, or across lightly wooded 
levels, Fair and still the tender sunset light 
lay on the peaceful country, while we watched 
great gold stars shine out in the distance and 
the color fade from the wide, rippling water. 
Calm, soothing and beautiful as might be the 
gate of an ideal Paradise, it seemed to me, with 
nothing living in sight but a swift flying bird 
and the grazing animals dotted on distant 
slopes. Later, as night drew on, we found 
ourselves nearing great ks and mountain 
shoulders, then steamed close to the rugged 
portals of the now frowning mountain range, 
roared noisily through the Kananaskis Pass 
and presently found ourselyes stationary near 
Seen little rustic station of Banff, while 

nr with a parting shriek, echoing a 
hundred times among the dimly seen moun- 
tain peaks around us, sped onwards towards 


became 
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the Selkirks, the river canyons, and the dis- 
tant coast of the Pacilic Ocean 

I took counsel with Murgaret, before weslept, 
as to our next proceedings. She, as well as 
my two younger companions, was traveling 
west for the first time; but I had been several 
times across the mountains to Vancouver, and 
knew well the grandeur and beauty of much 
that lies between Banff and the sea. I had 
seen the sunset in the [lecillewaet Valley from 
athousand feet sheer above the river, looked 
down on the thood of red light which filled 
those green solitudes, and up at crimsoned 
snow peaks which lay against the sky. 

I knew how sunrise, too, blushed over the 
glacier, and high noon warmed into bright 
ness the Fraser River's dark canyons, and 
how grand were storm clouds, mist and light- 
ning near the summit, as I recalled a wild 
October afternoon two years before, when my 
private car on the rear of a heavy freight train 
toiled slowly over the drenched and slippery 
road bed, while I sat on the platform in un- 
certainty, not altogether pleasant, as to how 
the * couplings’’ would work up that heavy 
grade! 

But in those happy days I had nothing the 
matter with an eyebrow. Now, it belwooved 
me to remember the Chief's injunction “ to get 
quite well very soon,” and to see what Bantt's 
air, waters and scenery would do towards re- 
storing my threatened health. So it came to 

ass early next morning that I was transferred 
eon baggage from the * Earnscliffe’’ (which, 
with my three friends, departed shortly for 
Vancouver) tothe Bantf Springs Hotel, a large, 
comfortable chalet-like hostelry, about two 
miles from the station, and charmingly situ- 
ated in the heart of the mountains. 

As is well known to Canadians—especially 
to those of Canada’s more worthy sons and 
daughters, who are interested in her progress 
and development—fifty thousand acres of this 
particular part of the country has been appro- 
priated by the government and set aside as a 
National Park, in worthy imitation, no doubt, 
of you, our American brothers, and your mag- 
nificent Yellowstone. 

I hope the area will be doubled, ere fire, axe- 
men, prospectors and other horrible pioneers 
of civilization have done their best, as they 
always do, to destroy some of nature's grand- 
est work. Many happy days and restful I 
spent at Banff Springs Hotel. 

From every window of the hotel, without 
going further in search of scenery, charming 
views are to be enjoyed. Turn Peak and Sul- 
phur, Squaw and ‘Tunnel Mountains close in 
with shining sides of rock and forest the wide 
and lovely valley of the Bow. ‘This river, 
peacock-blue, now rapid, now rippling, winds 
gaily beneath the lofty crests of its superb 
protectors. The distance everywhere is lit 
with gray peaks, many outiined with perpet- 
ual snow. At such an elevation the atmos- 
phere is wonderfully clear and inspiriting, 
and, though some of the hotel guests com- 
plained that “ there wasn’t much to do,” and 
others wrapped in red breaktast shawls, wear- 
ing diamonds on their forefingers, said it 
yasn'’t so nice as somewhere else in the White 
Mountains, on the whole everyone seemed in 
excellent humor and ready to enjoy every- 
thing. 

Among the small crowd were some pleasant 
Americans and a few charming young En- 
glishmen, always good company when well 
away from home conventionalities. Then 
there was a dreadful old woman whom every- 
body avoided, and who horrified us all by say- 
ing, whenever she wanted to be emphatic, 
“you bet.” Of this remarkable old person, I 
regret to confess, we made great fun. She was 
connected in some way with another old 
woman, who was the wife or grandmother, or 
mother-in law of some mighty dignity resid- 
ing in Ottawa, and for this reason the small 
resident population at Banff Hotel seemed to 
think it necessary tobe very good to her. She 
was, however, generally, pretty amiable, did 
not mind a joke, and,in spite of years and 
weight, had aturn for mountain climbing, fast 
driving, long walks and excursions generally. 

Personally I owe her a lasting debt of grati- 
tude for including me invariably in her four- 
in-hand drives, and visits to what guide-books 
call ‘all points of interest’? about Banff and 
its vicinity. 

One charming morning before seven o'clock, 
we had breakfasted, and were on our way, by 
railroad, to Laggan, thirty miles from Banff 
further in the mountains. A party of six, this 
time in search of a certain lake called 
‘** Louise,’”’ and other lakes as yet unnamed 
and only just discovered, hidden in remote 
mountains somewhere in her direction. Now, 
of this Lake Louise we had heard, from the 
very few who had beheld it, much of its great 
beauty. — in search of subjects, is re- 
ported to have said of Lake Louise that the 
scenery thereabouts was some of the loveliest 
he had ever looked upon. Indeed it was con- 
fidentially asserted at Banff that Bierstadt had 
vowed that this should be his very next pic- 
ture; so our old friend would take no rest un- 
til she had visited this spot, and knew all 
about it. 

In charge of the party was onr friend the 
Mounted Police Inspector, who at Calgary had 

n responsible ; two Englishmen, a dweller 
near Banff, hunter, carver, bird-stuffer and 
fisherman combined, so we women-kind had 
men enough to take care of us. 

Arrived at Laggan we found a tank, a sec- 
tion house, six feet of telegraph office, no end 
of mountains and an upwinding, narrow, ir- 
reguiar road. The Inspector took the lead as 
he pointed forward: “This way,” he said, 
“about four miles’; and off started our gay 
little party up the track that from start to 
finish, under different aspects, was fairly diffi- 
cult and hard to‘ go. It lay at first along 
sparsely wooded mountain spurs and over low 
ranges. From time to time, through vistas of 
tall tree stems, we had glimpses of different 
peaks and mountain shoulders. Much fun 
and laughter enlivened our way, and as we 
rose higher by degrees, the air seemed full of 
afresh sweet life. Penetrating further into 
the mountain we entered a forest primeval, 


one as imagined in early dreams before the 
actual half-chopped, half-burnt, wholly dis- 
figured woods of civilization have dispelled 
the illusion. A still dewy, shaded wilderness, 
interlaced and pathless; the tall, shining ever- 
greens making a rich network against the blue 
sky and sending low dew-laden branches 
stretching over a soft, thick carpet of moss 
and fern. Going forward a mile or more in 
this yvreen solitude, through which the sun’s 
rays fell in shafts of softened light, a small 
cleared plateau suddenly appeared rather be- 
low us, and immediately beyond, folded in 
towering mountains lay the exquisitely tinted 
waters of Lake Louise. We stepped out into 


bright sunlight and looked about us. On the 
left, two thousand feet of cold, gray cliff, 


scarred and seamed, yet tinted and softened 
from base to summit with the wonderful 
autumn-coloring of moss, lichen, and tiny 
shrub. On the right, a mass of dark-green 
shining forest rising sharply towards a huge 
dome-peak, reared high and bare into the sun- 
litblue. Between these, about two miles long 
by half that distance wide, the lake, like a 
brilliant rainbow, its glacial waters tinted with 
soft, rich blues, deep greens, and lines of warm 
violet, shot over with delicate touches of silver 
light. Atthe lower end, high uplifted, daz- 
zling white against the intense blue heaven, a 
glacier held in the mountains, their summits 
as if penciled in the atmosphere, their base 
girdled with dark forest far away below. 

Near our standpoint on the plateau, a small 
picturesque little log chalet with wide eaves, 
rustic windows and a splendid fireplace within, 
is in progress of erection, ordered by the all-per- 
vading Canadian Pacific Railroad Company, 
who having heard of this romantic spot, are 
thus preparing forthat cruel invader of delicious 
solitude, commonly called * summer travel.” 
Several workmen were busy about it on the 
day of our visit, and an odor of strong, green 
tea, boiling on a rusty stove in one of the 
rooms, pervaded the atmosphere as we all sat 
outside, It appealed to our elderly hostess, 
however, who at once declared that she must 
have some of it. The Inspector ordered it out 
in two tin dippers—cups there were none— 
and to say that it tasted as horrible as it looked, 
is to say a good deal. But we were all hungry 
and sipped the decoction and ate our sand- 
wiches with the robust appetite of moun- 
taineers. 


{Lady Macdonald will continue her delightful 
account of “ An Unconventional Holiday” in the 
next Journal). 


HINTS ON MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


By Annie R. RAMsEY 


O thoroughly enjoy a 
walking trip through 
the mountains— be 
they in Switzerland 
or America—certain 
preparations are ab- 
solutely essential, 
and it goes without 
saying, that a sound 
body is the first re- 
quisite for this, as for 
all other modes of 
travel. Powers of en- 
durance, of quick 
recuperation, strong 
lungs and heart, a 
steady head, and a 
keen sense of the 
beauty of Nature 
must all be yours, or 
no amount of pre- 
paration can make 
your walks a delight. 
Given these, the walker needs a special toi- 
lette. The masculine tourist will adopt 
knickerbockers of light-gray tweed, woolen 

stockings, flannel shirt, and a loose sack-coat 
or belted blouse. The feminine climbers 

should have a dress of dark blue, or gray flan- 
nel, made with a skirt cut at the shoe tops, 
and simply gathered or plaited to the waist- 
band without the usual muslin lining. The 
skirt should be wider than an ordinary one— 
say three yards—to admit of perfectly free 
movements; and the waist should be a blouse 
with a broad belt, or, if the figure is not slen- 
der enough to make this becoming, the waist 
should be very loose to allow for unlaced 

corsets, for in climbing, half the secret of a 
woman’s inablity lies in the fact that her 
chest and abdomen are so confined that she 
cannot breathe properly, and is exhausted by 
the struggle to do so. I should by no means 
advise a woman accustomed to corsets to leave 
them off entirely, but they should be as 
loosely laced as possible, and the ends of the 
strings left untied. 

The shoe is a very important factor to either 
man or woman. By all odds, the best plan is 
to have an anatomical shoemaker make your 
boots, which shall fit exactly, be neither too 
long nor too short, and be constructed ona 
sensible principle. Two pairs should be in 
your possession; one in daily use, the other 
stowed away for a rainy day. 

The stockings must not be overlooked. All 
men—and the hardy peasants native to the 
country—insist upon coarse woolen hose; but 
my experience leads me to the softest and 
finest cotton, or, even lis!e-thread. Of course, 
these are not durable with so much hard use, 
but I have found many ladies who, like 
myself, are unable to have comfort in any- 
thing else. 

The best hat is a soft felt, with a narrow 
brim, or, a visor cap. The broad brims are 
always flapping in your face, but are delight- 
ful otherwise. Carry in your pocket a piece 
of muslin, twelve by twenty inches, hemmed 
all round, and with a drawing-string through 
one of the longest hems. This is to be tied 
around the crown of your hat, so that the 
muslin may fall over the neck to shield you 
from sunburn, and, of course, it can be drawn 
to protect either cheek, which the sun may be 
kissing too fiercely. 
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As mountain climbing in sunlight is very 
hot work, an umbrella is often a } 
Choose a very light one—a parasol is quite 
large enough—witharing in thehandle; pass 
ing your broad belt through this and swing 
ing the umbrella just back of the hips, you 
can carry it almost unconsciously. 

Although your greatest desire will be to 
cast aside all burdens, and travel as light 
weight as possible, you must never walk with 
out taking an extra wrap. You are sure to 
reach your mountain top warm and glowing 
from your exercise, only to find yourself 
blown through and through by the keen wind 
of a high altitude, and without the wrap you 
cannot stay long enough to pay for the climb 
The wrap should be a tight-fitting jacket of 
medium weight, and, having been rolled into 
as sinall a compass as possible, should be at 
tached by a leather strap to your belt or your 
back. Articles so carried seem to have no 
weight, but an ounce in the hand soon seems 
a ton. 

Gloves with long wristlets should be worn ; 
and you can make yourself a small linen bag 
to swing over your shoulders, in which to 
carry your luncheon going up, your flowers 
coming down. 

An alpenstock is needed in Switzerland, 
and should be chosen of good, solid wood, 
without regard to ornamentation. Fancy 
sticks are treacherously weak. 

Your pleasure in your walks will be ten- 
fold when you have learned to take them 
without overfatigue, and, to accomplish this, 
you must “ make haste slowly,” and, unless 
accustomed to hardy feats, not begin too 
rashly. Climb for a few days on a good road 
for several hours, going steadily up and then 
returning; the muscles are thus prepared for 
a longer strain, and by gradually increasing the 
exercise, you should, in a week, be ready for 
any moderate ascent. This training must, 
however, be continuous; walking one day 
and resting the next is useless. 

In your ascent adopt a slow, even step, and, 
no matter how tired, never sit down to rest. 
Lean on your alpenstock for a few minutes, 
or against a tree or rock; and remember, that 
the start and the first mile are always the 
hardest part as far as your vis inerti# is con- 
cerned. 

Do not drink at every spring—and do not 
eat the snow. Never walk immediately after 
your luncheon, which can nearly always be 
waited for until your mountain top is reached 
and you rest before going down, 

In the descent adopt a good, swinging gait, 
the faster the better. 

Arrived at your hotel, bathe thoroughly ; 
change all your clothes; and before you go to 
bed have a warm foot-bath, in which a table- 
spoonful of soda is dissolved. Next morning 
wash your feet in cold water, and rub in well 
a small quantity of petroleum jelly. So 
treated, your feet will give you little trouble, 
and it is wise to take the best care of these 
faithful steeds upon whom so much of your 
pleasure is to depend, 

In the matter of gnides and fees a little 
common sense is required. If you must have 
a porter to carry wraps, luncheon and such 
things—this is almost a necessity when the 
excursion is to last more than a day—the 
man, in nine cases out of ten, will be an ex- 
cellent guide, and will not charge you more 
than a dollar a day. Indeed, a boy or young 
girl will serve you just as well for half this 
sum. Genuine guides are not needed except 
for unusual or dangerous ascent. There isa 
Guides Union, which regulates the fees of its 
members, but non-union men are always in 
waiting at half the price. 

The best method of arranging your walking 
tour—in regard to economy of time and 
money—is to make some central point your 
headquarters, returning to it every night until 
yon have exhausted the excursions of that 
neighborhood; then changing to another. 

Your walk should always begin in the cool 
of the morning—the earlier the better—though 
five A. M., will be as early as most tourists 
care to start. Restthrough the heated hours— 
say from ten A. M. to two P. M.—and then be- 
gin the home-stretch, thus allowing about 
eight hours of walking each day—with power 
to make it ten when necessary; it should 
never exceed this 
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Is quickly overcome by the toning, re- 
viving and blood purifying qualities of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which drives off 
That Tired Feeling 
cures sick headache, dyspepsia, scrofula and 
all humors. Thousands testify that Hood's 
Sarsaparilla ‘‘ makes the weak strong.” 
My Wife 
was in delicate health two years, at last 
confined to her bed, caused by dyspepsia 
and neuralgia. She has taken three bot- 
tles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and has re- 
gained her health and strength and 
Can Eat Anything 
without distress. We think Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla has indeed proven the true ‘elixir of 


life.’ ”’ 8. Stover, Ex-U. 8S. Marshal, 
Charlestown, W. Va. Be sure to get 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

POCKETBOO a 
FREE. 








Worth 50 cents and made of imitation 
seal; also, Elegant Shoe Catalogue. 
Sent on receipt of 15 cents postage t» 
LAPHAM’S PALMER HOUSE 


SHOE STORE, Chicago, Il. 
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Mrs. A. “D. T. Whitney 
Isabel -A. Mallon 


}OREIGNERS 


commented upon the differ- 


have so often 


ent “types of American 


girls’ they meet on their 
travels through this country, 
that is led to 


ask: In what respects do our 


the American 





girls differ? To answer this question, sent to 
the Editor of THe Lavies’ Home JouRNAL to 
the number of several hundred, the subjoined 
articles have been prepared: 


THE GIRL FROM NEW YORK 


rTINHE most predominant characteristic of 

the New York girl is that she is always 
there. If it is a new book, she has read it. 
If it is a new play, she has seen it. If it 
is anew style of gown, she has it on, and if it 
is the last new man to whom she has been in- 
troduced, he is pleading for an invitation to 
call on her. She is healthy, because she be- 
lieves in bathing and plenty of exercise. Her 
eyes are clear; and if she walks a little too 
rapidly for absolute grace, you know it is be- 
cause she has an object in view, and she in- 
tends to gainit. She is slightly cynical. She 
has by no means an abiding faith in men, and 
she believesthat ‘out of sight outof mind ”’ is 
usually true as applied to them; consequently 
she meets them on their own ground, and, in 
her close-fitting tailor-made suit, leaves them 
victims on the field of coquetry, slain by a 
determined enemy and with weapons they 
don’t exactly understand. 

She is nothing if not good form. She must 
have a frock fit, and fit well, whether it be 
calico or brocade; but above everything else 
she puts her faith in the tailor-made frock. 
The figure of which she is so proud shows well 
init, and her trim, well-groomed air demands it, 
She thinks the New England girl tiresome, 
the Western one breezy, and the Southern one 
*asweet little thing.” She cannot understand 
why women are afraid to cross the street alone, 
nor why they should be ashamed to go in 
and get some luncheon and tip the waiter 
well. She thinks that Southern men are mag- 
nificent, that Western ones swirl onealong, and 
that New England ones are well enough to 
marry, if they have got money, but are not to 
be considered untess they have. She belongs 
to three or four classes, usually speaks French 
well, andis probably a good performer on the 
mandolin or banjo. She is straightforward, 
and yet she fully understands that language 
was invented to conceal one’s thoughts. Her 
manners are irreproachable. Imitating her 
English cousin she has subdued her voice a 
little, and if she attempts the English drawl 
she does it in a way that is rather fascinating. 
She is interested in no ends of charities, and 
works well forthem. She reads most of the 
novels, a great deal of the poetry, and has an 
opinion on every subject, from Tolstoi to the 
best way to mend the thumb of a glove. 

Take her forall in all she is extremely in- 
teresting; she has enough knowledge of the 
world not to make mistakes when she is in it 
and of it, and she is enough a true-hearted 
girl to love her own people, her friends, and to 
be sympathetic with those who are in sorrow. 
If she has a fault —and T like her so much that 
I doubt it—it is that she is a little too sure. 
She never questions her ability to succeed, 


She has a bright way of saying “good- 
morning,’ and an equally bright one of 
bidding one “ good-night.” The New York 


girl isa creature not too bright or good, but 
essentially a clever girl, who has gleaned 
knowledge from all over the world, and who 
knows how to use it to the best advantage. 
Can you ask anything more? 

Isaben A. MALLON. 


THE GIRL FROM THE WEST 
” many of the comie journals of the East 

. sheis represented as a vulgar young per- 
son who moves in an atmosphere of sling 
and pork; who speaks atrociously through 
her nose; whois so ignorant that she con- 
founds the composer of Lohengrin with the 
gentleman of sleeping-car fame; so unac- 
quainted with social usages that she drinks 
from a finger-bowl, and so devoid of taste that 
sheisa walking horror. What is 
reality ? 

Lacking, it may be, the erudition of the 
Boston girl, the repose that stamps the cast of 
the Philadelphia girl, the e/an and verve of the 
New York girl, she yet is a creature of spirit, 
fire and dew, in) whose veins leaps warm 
blood, if not blue. Generous, sympathetic, 
loyal, independent, assertive: yes, a bit ag- 
gressive at times; on guard in defense of the 
wild and woolly West; possessifig an eye to 
business and perfectly cognizant of the value 
of papa’s millions; domestic in her tastes and 
fond of society ; charitable, and the friend of 
the unfortunate, is the Western girl. She is 
fonlof athletics, but does not go in much for 
fads. She is accomplished and can sing a 
cavatina or pick a banjo with equal skill. In 
dress her fancy runs more to luxury of color 
and gorgeousness of material than to the won- 
derful fit and adaptability of the New York 
girl's clothes. The Western girl; however, 
does not bedaub her pretty face with cosmetics 
as do many of her Eastern sisters, for above 
everything is she natural. From beyond the 
Rockies or this side the Mississippi, she comes 
radiant, brisk, wholesome, bringing with her 
not the perfume-laden air of the hot-house, 
but the sweet, fresh tang of the prairie breeze. 

EpitH Sessions Tupper. 
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THE GIRL FROM NEW ENGLAND 
” there be any prominent characteristic 
~ which marks the New England girl, it 
is that she is a creature thoroughly in earnest, 
If anybody lives “on purpose,” she does. 
From the merest personal and external 
frivolities, to the deepest and highest of the 
intellectual and religious, whatever she takes 
hold of she takes hold of with her might, and 
she does not let itgo. To use the interdicted 
but expressive idiom of the day—‘‘she gets 
there every time.” She inherits from the old 
pilgrim strain an endurance and a persever- 
ance which carry her to her ends. A_ witty 
woman has already said that the Pilgrim 
mothers ought to be remembered with the 
greater laudation in that they had to put up 
with all that the Pilgrim fathers did, and with 
the Pilgrim fathers too. The Pilgrim daugh- 
ters illustrate their descent; they bear and 
do in the cause they choose with the tenacity 
of granite and the vigor of the east wind. 
Where else, | wonder, than in New England 
could such a type have fully represented it- 
selfas in that body of women to which our 
Lucy Larcom belongs, which in the early days 
of manufacture, glorified its work and place 
among the mills of the Merrimac? One 
should read her story to learn what our girls 
were then—our country girls, our farmers’ 
and poor ministers’ daughters—and to prepare 
one’s self what to expect of a generation de- 
scended from such—in later time and other 
circumstances. 

teason and conscience must have some- 
thing to do with most things that the New 
England girl devotes herself to. She must at 
least find a theory to satisfy conscience; and 
she must shape her motive on some reverence 
even though it have taken a distorted or a 
fallen shape. Whether it be God, or Emerson 
or Miss Sedgwick, or Mrs. Grundy, the New 
England girl believes in her deity, and in its 
fear and love goes forth to battle. She works 
in her church, or her social order, or her home 
—in her intellectual reaches and enthusiasms 
—for her petty self or for the world of women 
—with force that is born of faith, either 
large or narrow, 

The New England girl is apt to be too con- 
tinually and ridiculously sure that she is 
right. She attributes to herself her theories; 
she believes in wisdom; she is necessarily 
wise. In progress she is undoubtedly very far 
ahead; she knows the world needs mending; 
she is to mend the worid. She is scornful, or 
impatient, or supremely unconscious of other 
ways than her own. She means to be right, 
and she imputes to herself the righteousness 
of her intent; she projects her present con- 
sciousness into the future of her achievement ; 


she is a being of aims. “I aim,” is her pro- 
vincial vernacular for “I plan,” or “I pro- 


pose.”” She drives things to extremes, as her 
climate worries the thermometer up and 
down to opposite verges; she is tremendous 
here and to-day for systematic charities, for 
hygiene and common-sense, for cooking- 
schools and reforms; there and to-morrow for 
bric-a-brac, tea-gowns, fancy bazaars, tennis 
tournaments, tally-ho’s. She is very. tradi- 
tional, vet volts and ampéres cannot measure 
her running of a new fad. 

I dare not go much further. An old woman 
said once, “ It takes all sorts of people to make 
a world; I'm proper glad [ ain't one of ’em!”’ 
So, as liable to similar complacent forgetful- 
ness, and in the fear of either claiming or 
confessing too much in a very wide range of 
possible analysis, held in check, moreover, by 
a present limit on the number of my words, 
I vive place meekly, if rather abruptly, to the 
next “type’’-writer. 


Apevine D. T. Wairney. 


THE GIRL FROM THE SOUTH 
| fa man were asked what he noticed most 
inthe Southern girl, he would say—sweet- 
ness of speech and = cordiality of manner, 
And his judgment would be true, The 
Southern girl, from her birth up, is taught 
that she must be careful not to annoy any- 
body, not to say unkind words and not to be 
loud, or boisterous in her manners. She may 
ride a horse as well as does her brother, but 
she does it in an essentially womanly fashion, 
and is horrified when she is told there are 
womenin the world who would like to ride as 
do men. She has the art of making a ball- 
dress out of what seems nothing, but she is 
absolutely ignorant of what is proper to wear 
on the street. The cloth costume, which all 
over the world is counted good form, is not 
tolerated by her, for she has an idea that it is 
bare looking, and she chooses in its place the 
soft cashmere that may be looped and twisted, 
or the fine nun’s-veiling that is capable of 
intricate tucks and folds. She has always 
known how to keep house, for this is a knowl- 
edge that she inherits. 

Unlike the New England girl, it is possible 
that she has never heard of Emerson. Un- 
like the Western girl, she knows nothing of 
poetry of the Swinburnian school, and unlike 
the New York girl she is not au fait in regard 
to the latest novel. However, she loves 
Adelaide Proctor, dear old Tom Hood, is a 
good Shakesperian scholar, adores Thackeray, 
admires Dickens, and has a faint liking for Sir 
Walter Scott. She has sweethearts by the 
score. Part of her creed is that mankind 
should wait on her, and, expecting this, she 
gets it. The sweethearting, as she knows it, is 
very innocent, consisting mainly of the inter- 
change of florid compliments, of reception of 
fine bouquets, and then a little quarrel and a 
good-bye; and when the real knight comes 
along, the gallant knight that wins her heart, 





he is perfectly certain that she stands before 
him as sweet and guileless as a maid should 
be. But, when the time of trouble comes, 
then the Southern girl shows her strength, 
her pride of ancestry making her believe that a 
Lee, a Fitzhugh, a Gordon, or a Carter, can do 
any work and never hurt herself. This pride 
of birth is not a bad thing when it teaches 
women to be self-respecting, when it makes 
them ennoble work and find no fault in pov- 
erty. Her faith in God is strong, and with 
great regularity does she attend the services of 
herchurch, it seeming almost impossible to her 
that there are women who having nothing 
stronger to rest against than what they call 
their brains. She makes a good wife and a 
good mother, She has her faults, is apt to be 
a little quick-tempered, but, as one of her 
favorite writers said, ‘“‘A woman without 
temper is like a punch without lemon.” She 
is a devoted nurse where sickness is, and seems, 
above all other women, to be able to give the 
sympathetic word, to think out the pleasant 
action, and to do the kindly deed that will 
make those who are suffering, happier. 

You may call her life narrow; perhaps it 
is; but it seems to methat, fenced around with 
care and consideration as it is, she is happier 
init than those women who are not-guarded 
by even arailing of passing thought. Women 
like her, men love her, and in time of war, or 
in peace she is the strongest power of the 
South, that sweet-voiced, gentle, womanly 
creature that we call the Southern girl. 

° RoutH ASHMORE. 
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*VIII—THE POET TENNYSON’S WIFE 


By Freperick DoLMAN 


AADY TENNYSON is un- 
known to English society, 
excepting the villagers ot 
Farringford and Aldworth, 
and the few friends who 
have been priviledged to 
enter the portals of the 
laureate’s dwellings in the 
Isleof Wight, andin the county of Surrey, none 
have so much as seen her face or shaken her 
by the hand. It has been pretty generally 





LADY TENNYSON 


admitted, even by those who judge the sage 
of Chelsea in his marital relations the most 
severely, that it was from a craving to share 
in the fame which, with true prophetic in- 
sight, she thought Thomas Carlyle would 
gain, rather than from any feeling of love 
that Jane Welch's marriage proceeded. For 
otherwise must it have been with Emily 
Sellwood, although on that June morning in 
1850, when she joined her lot with that of 
Arthur Tennyson, she need not have been @ 
prophetess, or the daughter of one, to have 
foretold her husband's greatness, seeing that 
it was only a few months thereafter that he 
received from the Queen the 
“laurel greens from the brows 
of him that uttered nothing base,” 

No wife could lave carried the doctrine of 
coveture further; no wife have contented her- 
self with complete self effacement as regards 
the world in which Lord Tennyson fills so 
important a place. Pilgrims, like Emerson 
and Hawthorne, to the poet's residences in 
the fair Isle and sunny have had 
scarcely anything to say concerning her; nearly 
all their attention, during the too brief period 
of their visit, has naturally been given to the 
host. Lady Tennyson has been content to 
remain in the background, an admiring audi- 
tor of her husband's animated conversation, 
When some few years back Lord Tennyson 
now and again paid short visits to London, 
and became for the time being the great star 
in the social firmament, Lady Tennyson rarely 
accompanied him. 


Sussex, 


* In this series of pen-portraits of “ Unknown Wives 
of Well-Known Men,” commenced in the last Januar 


JOURNAL, the following, each accompanied wit 
portrait, have been printed: 

Mrs. THomass A. Epison e . ° January 
Mrs. P. T. BARNUM ° . Februar 
Mrs. W. EF. GLADSTONE. e e ‘ Mare 
Mrs. T. De Wirt TALMAGE * ° ° April 
Mrs, CHAUNCEKEY M. DEPEW . May 
LADY MACDONALD . ° e ° June 
Mra, JoKL CHANDLER HARRIS ° ° . July 


* Any of these back numbers can be had at 10 cents 
each, by writing to the JouURNAL, 
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Never sharing the robust health of the poet, 
Lady Tennyson has of late suffered much 
from intermittent ildness, and for a long period 
she never went further than to the village of 
Farringford, where the kindliness of her heart 
has ministered to the wants of the poor. Be- 
tween the village folk, both of Farringford and 
Aldworth, there has indeed been always 
much more friendliness than the poet, with his 
quaint garb and forbidding beard, has in- 
spired. English people in the rural districts 
have a very summary way of estimating a 
man’s worth. A stranger at Aldworth in- 
quired of a farmer the position of the poet's 
house, and ventured to remark—it was before 
he had accepted a peerage—* Mr. ‘Tennyson is 
a great man, is he not?” “IJ don’t know 
about that,” the farmer replied, “he only 
keeps One man servant, and he doesn’t sleep 
in the house.” By her simple acts of charity, 
by her quiet way of scattering seeds of kind- 
ness, however, Lady Tennyson has quite dis- 
armed, long since, the distrust which the 
poet's eccentricity might create in the Sussex 
mind, and no lady of the shires is better be- 
loved by the cottagers and laborers whose 
acquaintance she has made, 

Unlike the wives of many great men, Lady 
Tennyson has modestly merged her individ- 
uality in that of her husband; but it is not 
because she lacks intellectual capacity and 
scholarly acquirements. Her father—a solici- 
tor of Hardcastle in Lincolnshire—educated 
her as few girls of that time, and when 
Arthur Tennyson met her she was in full 
sympathy with his high ideal and lofty aspira- 
tions. Sheis an excellent musician, and has 
written scores for several of her husband’s 
ballads, although only one has been published. 
In fact, it may be said that had Lady Tenny- 
son been but poorly endowed in the intellect- 
ual qualities, she would not have succeeded 
so well in her life’s lot; she would not have 
realized the character of “‘ revered Isabel "— 

“The stately flower of female fortitude, 
Of perfect wifelhiood, and pure lovlihood.” 

It has been said that clever men should not 
marry clever women, and, if it means that 
genius should not be united to genius, talent 
to talent, the aphorism is, perhaps, perfectly 
true. Butthe woman who mates with aman 
of genius and finds marital happiness, must 
have lifted herself somewhat above the com- 
monplace to become her lusband’s sympathi- 
zer and confidante. In ministering to a great 
poet’s daily needs, Lady Tennyson has ex- 
hibited qualities such as no mere drawing-room 
dowager or society butterfly could have 
shown. She has fed his esthetic feelings, 
studied his sense of the beautiful. In the 
large mansion near Fresh water, as well as in the 
summer house on the hill overlooking Hasle- 
mere, thereis that sweet, calm and harmonious 
beauty which pleases the poet's temperament, 
and which only educated taste and deft work- 
manship of a wife can produce. In the 
white stonehouse, with its ivied walls and 
flower-bedecked terraces, equally with the 
little Gothie structure that Mr. Knowles, the 
editor of theNineteenth Century, designed, the 
traces of Lady Tennyson's tender care are visi- 
ble in drawing-room and library, in smoking- 
room and study. Every meerschaum pipe, 
every oaken stick of the master’s, is relig- 
iously guarded from sacriligious hands. With 
this self-same spirit of devotion she has in- 
spired all her children, So far as the most 
intimate friends can say, there has never 
been the slightest rift in the Tennyson house- 
hold during its forty years of union, Other 
women might have taken offense at the 
pleasure the poet was wont to take in the 
society of certain clever musical and literary 
women with whom he became acquainted; 
but Lady Tennyson’s heart is too large for 
such petty jealousy. She feels and knows that 
the devotion and love she has lavished upon 
the poet differ essentially from that of his 
admirers, It is, perhaps, her crowning virtue, 
never to have felt jealous of the world. 
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THE STARS’ BALL 


By JESSIE BURWELL 
( y" ! the stars, one and all, 
They had a great ball 
One night, way up in the sky; 
They invited the Earth 
To join in their mirth, 
But it feard to go up so high. 


No fiddler had they 
Their music to play, 
And the stars were afraid ’twould fail; 
But the man in the moon 
He whistled a tune, 
And the comet kept time with his tail. 


They danced, and they danced, 
And they pranced, and they pranced, 
Till the Moon said ’twas all he desired ; 
For his lips were so sore 
He could whistle no more, 
And the comet began to get tired. 


So they faded away 
In the dim light of day, 
The moon and the stars from the ball. 
But sad to relate, 
Next night they were late, 
And came near not shining at all. 
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HEN Elwood Pyatt died, 
his widow continued to 
keep the shop. She did 
not have as large a stock 
as he had, but she did 
not aim at making much 
of a living out of the 
business, 

“Yer see,” she re- 
marked to me one day when I stopped there 
to buy ajar of pepper-hash—a delicacy for the 
making of which she had a local fame—‘' I 
don’t keep the shop so much for makin’ 
money ez I do fur comp'ny. It’s mighty lone- 
some here since my man died, an’ it would be 
lonesomer if it warn’t fur the shop. That 
brings people in an’ out all day, an’ it’s passin’ 
the time with this one an’ that thet makes me 
forgit me sorrer. It don’t make no diffrunce 
ef I heven’t got what they want, they hev’ ter 
come just the same to find out. He was a 
good man, was my husband; I couldn't re- 
lace him, an’ I never tried,” and Mrs. Pyatt’s 
~ upper lip twitched at the memory of the 
departed, and her faded eyes filled with tears 
which she dried on the corner of a cheap, but 
clean, apron. 

“T hope he left you eomfortably off,” I said, 
with a view to changing her train of thought 
rather than from any curiosity as to her finan- 
cial condition. 

“He did what he could, poor man; he left 
me a house over me head, an’ I git a widder's 
pinshun, fur he was a soldier in the war. 
Taint much, to be sure, but it don’t take much 
ter keep me. I don’t eat but little more’n a 
dollar's wuth a week. Give me a cup uv 
coffee, some bread an’ butter an’ fried pertaters, 
an’ yer give me all [ want. A poun’ der meat 
will last me a week. ’Taint the want er food 
that’s troublin’ me.” 

Here the long lip began its twitching again, 
and the corner of the checked apron mopped 
the pale eyes. ‘‘ Nerit ’taint the dead. What's 
gone’s gone, I hedn’t orter be talkin’ to most 
a stranger bout my troubles; but er lone 
widder woman ain't got no one to talk ter 
where so much gosserpin’s goin’ on. If I 
should talk free like to one er the neighbors 
she couldn't git away fast enough to tell it all 
over town.” 

“ Haven't you a son to whom you can talk 
of your troubles?” I asked, 

Again the lip twitched and the pale eyes 
yatered. 

“It’s him that’s my trouble,” she replied, 
with a quiver in her voice. 

“T am very sorry to hear that. Has any- 

thing happened to him ?”’ 

“ Nothin’ but wickedness,” she answered. 

“ Does he drink ?”’ 

* Yes, he does drink, but I can stan’ that for 
I'm used ter it; but what I can’t stan’ is his 
sass. He’s jest too sassy for anythin’, an’ a 
sassy son’s wuss ner a sassy husban’. Yer 
make up yer mind ter stan’ a sass from a hus- 
ban’ when yer git married, but a sassy son is 
more’n nater can bear.’ 

[ supposed that by “sassy” Mrs. Pyatt 
meant impertinent; but as she went on with 
the recital of her troubles I found that it was 
something more serious than impertinence 
that her son was guilty of. 

“T don’t blame him altogether. Its mostly 
her fault; she’s a lazzy baggage, that wife of 
his’n, and she ’gredges me my home. John 
married her unbeknownst ter me. He jest 
walked off an’ got married, an’ then he came 
to me to set him up in housekeepin’, for she 
hadn’t nothin’, not so much as yer could wind 
aroun’ yer finger. ‘John,’ sez I, ‘yer set yer 
back agin me an’ tuk up with a lazzy baggage, 
an’ now yer want me ter furnish yer house fer 
yer. Well, sez I, I won’t do it. I'll give 
you what’s your’n an’ no more, an’ yer can be 
thankful fer that. There’s them things in yer 
bedroom, an’ good things they wuz, what yer 
dead and gone father allus said was yours; but 
that’s everythin’ you'll git.’ ‘ 

“* Thank yer fer nothin’, ’sez John, ‘ They’re 
mine by good rights, an’ I’}l have em’ whether 
yer will or no!’ Then he began to talk pleas- 
ant like, an’ sorter coax me; so I gave him a 
lot more things—a nice feather bed an’ 4 real 
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good corn-husk mattress, an’ a skillet, an’ a 
bran’ new bucket out of the shop, an’ a new 
broon too, though I knew that lazy bayyvayve 
wouldn't use it. You may say I furnished 
his house, fer she didn’t bring more n the dirt 
under her nails Was he grateful? Nota 
bit of it very day he comes roun’ here 
askin’ fer somethin’ more. She uts him up 


ter it. an’ ‘cause I won't give it to’em he's 
that sassy that I can't stan’ it. Sometimes 
he’s in likker,an’ sometimes he isn’t. He's 
gettin’ so awful sassy now that I'm skeered of 
him. Only yesterday mornin’ I was sittin’ in 
the shop with a choppin’ bowl in my lap, 
choppin’ peppers for pepper-hash—you know 
I depen’s most fer my livin’ out of pepper 
hash—when who should walk in but Jolin. 
‘Mother,’ sez he, without wastin’ words, ‘1 
want some money. I’m tired stayin’ ‘roun’ 
this here dead-an’-alive town. I wanter go off 
travelin’. ‘You can begin yer travelin’ by 
gittin’ out of this shop, an’ pretty quick, too,’ 
sez I, fer I seen he was in likker, an’ yer can't 
trust a man when he’s in likker, much less 
John ‘You, a great strong man comin’ 
aroun’ here an’ beggin’ money off yer poor, 
old mother. With that he walked right 
roun’ behin’ the counter where I was sittin’, 
an’ he looked so awful wicked outer his eyes 
that I was dreadful skeered of him. ‘John,’ 
sez I, ‘yer ain't got no call behin’ this here 
counter,’ ‘What der I keer fer yer counter?’ 
sez he, an’ with that he reached over me an’ 
spilt all the pepper-hash out onter the floor, 
tryin’ to get at the money drawer. John’s 
wwerful strong: he used to be ’prentice to a 
ylacksmith, an’ he just pulled that draw out, 
lock an’ all, as easy as yer'd pull a loose tooth 
outer a chile’s jaw. There wan't nothin’ inter 
it but five cents in pennies. ‘ Five cents,’ sez 
he; ‘pretty poor pickens that, but ivll buy a 
glass er beer,’ an’ he tucked it inter his pocket. 
‘Now where's the rest, ole woman?’ sez he. 
‘There ain’t no rest,’ sez I; ‘ that’s every penny 
I've got, I cross my heart.’ * Yer lie,’ sez he; 
that’s what my own son sez. * You’re an’ ole 
miser; if yer don’t tell me where yer money 
is I'l) brain yer’; an’ he picked upacheer, one 
er them there wooden cheers, an’ come at me. 
‘John Pyatt,’ sez I, ‘ef yer strike me with 
that cheer I'll have ye put where dogs won't 
bite yer.” When I hinted at havin’ him locked 
up, he kinder looked skeert an’ set the cheer 
down. ‘ Very well,’ sez he, ‘ Yer may keep it 
from me to-day, but I'll get it sometime ef I 
hang fer it,’ an’ he slammed the door that hard 
that it knocked down one of them glass jars 
of mint-sticks an’ broke it to flinders. I was 
so skeert that [ got up an’ locked the door; 
then I picked up the mint-sticks an’ swept up 
the broken glass an’ scraped up the pepper- 
hash, which was all spiled with him a grindin’ 
his heels inter it. When I sat down in my 
cheer agin, my knees was a knockin’ together 
so yer could er heard ’em in the nex’ room, 
Walker's gal came rattlin’ at the door an’ held 
up five cents ter let me know that she wanted 
er loaf er bread, but I jest shook my head. I 
couldn’t er got across that floor fer all the 
bread ’twas ever baked, my legs wouldn’t a 
bore me. Yer must excuse me fer tellin’ yer 
all this, but I had ter talk ter some one.” 

I assured her that although I was shocked 
at her son’s unfilial conduct, I was glad to 
have her talk it over with me if it was any re- 
lief to her to do so, 

“'Tisa relief to talk when yer know it 
ain't agoin’ no futher. I've bin ter see the 
mayor about it, an’ hesaid ef Jolin was sassy 
any more he would bine him over ter keep 
the peace. Bindin’ over is all very well when 
a man’s sober, but when he's in likker, yer 
might as well try to bine over the wind. To 
tell ther truth I’m afraid to live here alone any 
longer, an’ I’ve ’bout made up my mind to 
break up. Itseems like its the only thing todo, 
but its pretty hard on a woman when she gets 
to be seventy to have to leave her ole home.” 

“Where would you go?” T asked. 

“That's jest it,” she replied, “* Where would 
Igo? None er yer kin folks wants yer when 
yer old if yer ain’t got no money, an’ if yer 
hey they want yer to hurry up an’ die. I've 
got brothers, but what’s brothers that’s got 
wives? There ain’t no house big enough fer 
sisters-in-law to livein. Ill try to worrit it 
out a little longer; mebby [ kin manage to 
stan’ it, fer I haven’t got much longer to stay. 
I'll soon be goin’ to jine my ole man, I’m 
sorry [ ain’t got no pepper-hash fer yer, That 
was goin’ to be fine Jolin spiled, an’ it would 
a brought me in good money; but I'll hev’ 
some nex’ week, if L live, an’ John don’t get 
too sassy. Good-bye to yer, an’ ['m much 
obleeged to yer fer listenin’ to an ole woman’s 
troubles.” 

I couldn’t help thinking, as I walked toward 
my quiet home, where peace and loyalty 
reigned, how little I could understand the 
feelings of a mother who stood in terror of 
bodily harm from her own son. Mrs. Pyatt’s 
troubles were on my mind all the evening, but 
as I was very busy during the rest of the week 
I confess that they escaped me. The next 
week I was reminded of them by the recollec- 
tion of pepper-hash, and at once turned my 
footsteps in the direction of the widow's 
house, on Willow street. When I reached 
there my conscience smote me, for the shutters 
were up on the little shop window and the 
place was evidently deserted. A few gaily 
colored advertisements of soaps and cereals 
were still tacked to the casings of the door, 
and one, scrawledin the widow’s own hand, 
its letters barely decipherable, announced 


“PEPPER-HASH FOR SAIL.” 


As the widow’s home adjoined the shop I 
mulled the door bell, but was answered only 
its echoes in the empty hall. The tailor’s 
wife wholived next door, and who had been 
watching me through the slats of her bright 
green shutters, now boldly thrust her head 
out of the window: 

‘“* Mis’ Pyatt’s broke up an’ gone,” she an- 
nounced ina shrill voice. ‘Guess John got 
too sassy fer her.” 

I “guessed” he had, too, and went home, 
oe the second time without any pepper- 

ash. 


ON FIRST SEEING THE ST. LAWRENCE 
By CHARLES HENRY LUDERS 


I AR beyond the gray autumnal meadows, 
Past the thickets hung with gold and red, 
Where the lands are mellowed by the hazes, 
Flows a stream by mighty rivers fed. 


Long I look upon its distant current, 
Flashing ’mid empurpled fields of mist, 

Like a flexile chain of burnished silver 
On a cloth of silken amethyst. 


How serenely flows the stately river 

’Twixt its fertile shores so calmly blue ;— 
Lo! it is a hand Divine that guides it, 

As it guides the whole Creation through. 


Thou and I are flowing down together, 
Thou on liquid axles, I on steel ;— 

But the morn will see my journey ended, 
While thy constant passing ’twill reveal. 


Yet, O river, that doth seem forever 
Destined to pursue that shining way, 

Thou one day shall vanish into ether 
God has said that I shall live for aye. 
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SWIMMING FOR GIRLS 

By ELuen Le GARDE 
Tis the intention of 
almost every girl to 
learn to swim. You 
have always meant 
to, and mean to still; 
but one thing has 
postponed it fea r. 
This want of courage 
is natural, since 
womankind ever feel 
the all-conquering 
= power of the waste 
-of waters. Yet it is 
-only by overcoming 
= this timidity that 

you can, like others, 

become a master of 

the art. And what 

more useful and 
necessary thing can you acquire? As ameanis, 
too, of amusement and recreation it is of much 
value, but its greatest importance is that it is 
conducive to physical health and vigor, as well 
as to cheerfulness and exhilaration of mind, 
to say nothing of the ever-present thought 
that a good swimmer is always prepared for 
many of those contingencies to which even 
the most cautious are liable. We hear of few 
women in ancient times noted as swimmers ; 
yet the Greeks and Latins so much considered 
it a part of their education, that the latter 
had a saying expressing their contempt of the 
want of the knowledge. They used to say 
as Neque literas, neque natare didicit,’ that is: 
“ shecan neither read norswim.”’ Heroes, em- 
perorsand kings, philosophers like Benjamin 
Franklin, and poets like Byron, have become 
great swimmers, In some countries girls and 
boys, of necessity learn to swim, as in China 
and in Siam, where the people live so much 
on, or near, the great rivers, thechildren have 
acalabash tied about their necks, so that when 
they fall into the water the natural buoyancy 
of the human body, and the confined air in 
the calabash cause them to float. 

There are several ways to learn to swim: 
One is on dry land. Did you ever hear of 
girls swimming without going near the water? 
Well, they do, but not in this country. It was 
in a large gymnasium in Liverpool that I first 
saw it done by aclass of some hundred girls 
and young women, led by their plrysical di- 
rector, the celebrated Mr, A. Alexander. They 
stood in long linesin attractive-looking gymna- 
sium suits. What they were about to do for my 
benefit was called their swimming drill, and it 
consisted of a series of seventeen movements, 
which, after memorizing, could be put into 
use, and enable the pupil, when she first at- 
tempted to be a swimmer, to succeed from the 
start. They floated perpendicularly, and on 
the back, treading the water, as it were, with 
feet only, and with both hands and feet went 
through paddle movements on chest, and then 
learned the strokes. Alternate downward 
stroke, the breast strokes, arms and legs, and 
swam (?) by side stroke as well as on the back. 
The value of the knowledge thus gained 
was plainly evident, and some of these ruddy- 
jiooking English lasses told me that they 
kept up, by this drill in winter, their know- 
ledge of swimming; and since, like the “ real 
thing,” it calls all the active muscles of the 
body into play, it tended much to strengthen 
their frames, as well as kept them in, what 
athletes term, ‘‘ condition.” 

Another method of learning—and one more 
frequently practiced in this country —is in the 
natatoriums or swimming baths, with compe- 
tent instructors, to be found in all large cities. 
Here all danger is avoided, and many useful 
hints obtained without the more laborious and 
more tedious efforts of undirected experiment. 
In taking these lessons, the pupil has a belt 
placed round her chest, with a cord attached 
to it, which passes through a pulley in the 
end of a projecting lever, capable of moving 
laterally with the swimmer, and supporting 
her on the surface. This is held by a rope in 
the hands of the teacher as he gives directions 
and guides her movements. Fear is lost, con- 
fidence in the guiding hand becomes trans- 
ferred to the once faint-hearted girl, and in 
a wonderfully brief period she is conqueror of 
the situation and acquires considerable profici- 
ency. Half-a-dozen lessons is all she requires to 
enable her to keep her head above water and 
makea few strokes. An old swimming teacher 
states it as a fact that girls learn in natato- 
riums more readily than boys, for when a boy 
takes to this way of learning to swim, it is 
invariably because, unlike his fellows, he has 
not struck out like a duck in a native element. 
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In deep water, under the care of an expe- 
rienced person, the young beginner may be 
taught to swim ina much shorter time than 
by practicing in shallow streams. A rope can be 
fustened round her breast in such a manner 
that it will neither tighten nor unloose, and 
if courageous enough, she can, thus prepared, 
plunge in head first. The teacher will show 
her the proper way to use the arms, and, find- 
ing herself protected by the rope, she will feel 
more faith in the exertion made. Theaid of 
the hand is, however, far better than this, as 
itcan be relinquished insensibly. The best 
method of teaching on this plan is for a good 
swimmer to carry the learner in the arms into 
the water until breast high, laying her nearly 
flat upon it, and supporting her by placing 
one hand under the chest, at the same time 
giving instruction as to the proper motion of 
hands, arms and feet. In a few days the hand 
may be gradually withdrawn, and the girl- 
swimmer able to do without it. 

There are ever so many “don’t’s” about 
swimming. Unlike Punch’s, they begin after 
the act is signed, sealed and delivered, and 
you are a fairswimmer. The most important 
piece of negative advice is, Don’t ever lose 
your presence of mind. With that you are 
mistress of the situation, and, other things not 
overwhelmingly against you, can reach land 
again Dr. Franklin, who wrote a whole 
essay with hints to swimmers, has this 
thought :— 

“ During the great heat of summer there is no 
danger of bathing, however warm it may be, in 
rivers which may be thoroughly warmed by 
the sun. But to throw one’s self into cold 
spring water, when the body has been heated 
by exercise in the sun, is an imprudence 
which may prove fatal.” Don’t choose the 
still, dull pond. You know nothing of its 
bottom, and it may be almost bottomless. 
The sea is the best place for swimming; run- 
ning rivers, and the * brook that brawls along” 
are next to be chosen. Be careful of weeds, 
lest the feet get entangled in them. Before 
breakfast, or between the hours of seven and 
eight in the morning, during June, July, 
August and part of September, is the best 
time for swimming. But it may also be 
practised in the middle of the day if the 
swimmer takes the precaution to keep her 
head constantly wet. Don’t bathe just after a 
hearty meal; wait a couple of hours if you 
would be on the safe side. 

The effects of swimming upon the body 
vary according to +the constitution of the 
bather, and are influenced by the manner in 
whichthe bath is enjoyed. If agirl, in the full 
enjoyment of good heaith, plunge into cold 
water and continues in it but ashort time, the 
sensation on coming out is delightful. And 
when the body is dried a glow pervades the 
whole frame, and the bather is invigorated and 
refreshed. But it is highly imprudent to re- 
main any great length of time in the water. 
If this is done, the skin will become pale and 
assiime that peculiar appearance the children 
call “ goose-flesh.” The lips are circled by a 
shadowy blue line. Numbness and shivering, 
and a feeling of weariness result. After the 
swim, take a brisk run on the beach, then to 
the hath-house. 


er 


HOW TO BE HAPPY IN SUMMER 


By ANNA P. PAYNE 
QEEK cool, shady nooks. 
2ead the latest books. 

Bathe early and often. 

Throw faney work away. 

Wear lightest, lowest shoes. 

tide at morn and walk at eve. 

selieve that waiters are human. 

Let hats be light and bonnets airy. 

Think the best possible of all men. 

Eschew kid gloves and linen collars. 

Hurry never, thus being at leisure ever. 

Dress in ecambrics, lawns and ginghams. 

Be lavish with !aundresses, fruit men and 
fans. 

Court the sea breezes, but avoid the hot 
sands. 

Let melons precede, and berries follow the 
break fast. 

Store up the sweet and give small place to 
the bitter. 

Remember that seeming idleness is some- 
times gain. 

Listen to the break of the waves instead of 
the fog-horn. 

Retire when in the mood,and arise when 
most inclined. 

Send flowers to the living: kind thoughts 
serve the dead as well. 

Order freshest fish and corn-cake; never 
mind the heavy fritters. 

Take your loftiest ideas to the beach, and 
your lowliest thoughts to the mountains. 

Remember that nine-tenths of the people 
are atthe seashore for rest, and do not sing 
to them. 

If you feel like doing a good deed, treat a 
dozen street children to ice-cream. That is 
mission work. 

Do not tell your hostess how sweet the 
butter and cream were at your last summer's 
boarding place. 

Remember that children are only small edi- 
tions of older people, and that they have feel- 
ings quite as acute. 

Look pleasantly at the tired stranger who 
glances wistfully at the part of your car seat 
occupied by your wraps, even if you do not 
offer her the seat. 





WAN-I-GAS FAMILY SYRINGE. 


Bulb and Tubing. Pure Gum. Three Hard Rubber 
Pipes. Beautiful Wood Box. Sealed and shipped by 
mail on receipt of $1.00 by manufacturers. BEACH, 
MANSFIELD & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





Everybody Ought to Read 
“WHAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL? 
AND HOW CAN I KEEP SO?” 


A practical explanation of the hot water treatment 
by Mrs. Elma Stuart. Price $1.00, postage prepaid. Ad- 
dress, W. A. KELLOGG, 1023 Sixth avenue, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER IV 





EW strength came with the 
new day, and Hugh 
Wilton left his study 
early firmly resolved to 
go to Josephine Allen, 
and cling to what he 
believed his duty at any 
cost to him or to her. 

Josie herself admitted him to Mrs. Steph- 
ens’ parlor. 

“Mrs. Stephens has gone to a quilting,’ she 
said. “IT shall be alone all day. I did not 
know you had returned. I am so glad you 
have come,” catching her breath with a sigh, 
half pleasure, half fear. 

Hugh gave the girl a tender, pitying look as 
he led her to achair. He had never seen her 
look so well. She wore adress of soft gray, 
fitting the beautiful figure closely, and suiting 
the fair beauty of her face, as aunt Anne's 
‘hideous stripes and plaids ’’ had never done, 
A pretty pink flush had crept into her cheeks 
at seeing him. How could he bear to drive 
away the gladness which made the dark eyes 
luminous? But he was not a man to shrink 
from necessary pain, so in a few words he told 
her the result of his investigations. 

“T shall go away from Pudge's Corners as 
soon as my time is up, Josie,’ he said. “ For 
you I have already made arrangements, which 
only await your approval for consummation, 
I think you will see they are wise and hest 
for us both. I stopped in Sterling on my way 
here and gave my friend, Clive Sterling, the 
chief factsin your life. He is the lawyer, you 
remember, whois putting your business affairs 
into shape. Clive has a lovely wife, and she 
is equally interested in you with her husband. 
They wish you to come to them at once until 
the will business is settled ; then, we think, 
you would like tocarry out the plan—of which 


we have already talked—of going to New 
York and fitting yourself for a translator. 


You have a great talent for languages, and 
have already so good a startin French that, 
by a little hard study, you can soon begin 
your work, This will bring you in a good in- 
come, rendering you self-supporting and inde- 
pendent, and will keep your mind so occupied 
that it may crowd the sorrow out. God grant 
it.” 

‘Are you really going to send me away 
from you, Hugh? asked the girl, reproach- 
fully. 

“T must, Josie,” he answered. 
already bound. 
help me!” 

‘Listen to me. Hugh,” said the girl, earn- 
estly. “It will not be hard for me to obtain 
a divorce, and then I shall be free. Will you 
not wait and come to me then? We love 
each other—I never loved him. Why should I 
not be your wife?” 

Hugh Wilton turned away. He dared not 
look into the beautiful eyes; he dared not 
hear the faltering, passion-broken tones. He 
stood by the window till he could keep his 
lips from trembling and his voice steady; then 
he turned to the woman whom he loved better 
than his life, and said: ‘ Josie, do not tempt 
me. You forget the Bible. You forget the 
words of Christ, our Master: ‘What, there- 
fore, God hath joined together let not nan put 
asunder,’ ”’ 

She turned upon him with flashing eyes. 
“Do you believe that God had aught to do 
with my marriage to John Rivers? It was 
John Rivers’ work and Henry Crandall’s, 
God never joined me toa thief!’ 

“But God allowed it, Josie, for some pur- 
pose of His own, or it would never have been,” 
replied the clergyman gravely. ‘“ Dear, it is 
hard. God only knows how hard it is; but 
we must do the duty which lies so plainly be- 
foreus. We must not sin.” 

“But that duty does not lie clearly before 
me, Hugh,” cried the girl passionately. “I 
can see nothing wrong in-our pure, beautiful 
love, in a happy, peaceful life with you, grow- 
ing all the time toward God and Heaven, 
breathing in your clear atmosphere of trust 
and strength, helping you in your work, for f 
should not be a hinderance to you, dear. 1 
could believe in God and all good things, with 
you to help me. Do you think such a life 
more evil than the one [ should live alone, 
thrust back into the old ‘ wolf-life’ just as I 
saw a pathway out, all the sweet trust and 
hope which has come to me of late crushed 
back into my heart, all my soul embittered ?” 

** Josie, Josie, dear!’ he interrupted. ‘I 
cannot believe you will feel like that. Christ 
will sustain you, Josie, if you will only look 
to Him. The only help, dear, is to get close to 
Him. ‘ Underneath are the everlasting arms.’ 
God does not let go.” 

“Then why must you let go, 
Should you not be like your God? 
give me up, if He does not?” 

*“T am not in your Maker's place 
he answered, “IT have no choice. 
give up what T have never had. 
Rivers’ wife, not mine. <A 
remarried is a monstrosity.” 

“T never was John Rivers’ wife!’ she cried. 
The color rushed over her face in a crimson 
flood, and she threw herself on her knees be- 
fore him, passionately catching his hands in 


“You are 
You cannot be my wife, God 


Hugh? 
Will you 


Josie,” 
I cannot 
Youare John 
divorced woman 


hers. ‘‘I never belonged to him or to any 
man but you. Iam yours, Hugh, body and 
soul. Do with me as vou like, but do not 
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Josephine Allen. He caught it up 


} eagerly. The lovely face returned his 

! hungry gaze with a sweet, steady look. 
ey ind oo = Hs The same 
‘era. road, white forehead with the dark 
\ Oy curve of the eyebrows he had loved so 
<< well; the mouth firm, yet gracious: 
@ the luxuriant hair waving back to the 
heavy coil on her neck; the wide- 





leave me to myself! 
My love!” 

He raised the sobbing woman, and for one 
instant held her to his breast, then he put her 
gently from him. 

‘God only knows what it costs me to put 
you away, Josie, my little girl,” he said, brok- 
enly. ‘But it is His will. I can only say, 
‘Father, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ Let 
us do the right at any cost, my friend. After 
all, this life is but short. We can do without 
happiness, Josie, so many there are who must. 
Let us live for God and His glory and endure 
the pain, and, if we live right here, we shall 
meet in Heaven.” 

The girl was sobbing wildly now with her 
head buried in the cushions of Mrs. Steph- 
ens’ lounge. 

* Itis terrible to have to look to a cold, far-oif 
Heaven for happiness, Hugh. I want you here, 
I want your warm, living presence, your love 
and comfort, here. Why do you keep so far 
from me, Hugh? Why are you so cold? 
You do not love me, or you would never give 
me up.” 

He lifted the tear-stained face till the brim- 
ming eyes met hisown. ‘ Look in my eyes, 
Josie, my darling, my darling!’ he said, “if 
you doubt my love. give you up because I 
love you so well. It is the highest in you 
that [ love, Josie; and when you let that 
assert itself it will tell you that lam right. 
Llove your womanhood and my own man- 
hood better than I love the sweetness of being 
together. Let us say ‘good-bye’ now, Josie, 
for it is needless pain to prolong this inter- 
view. 

“Can nothing move you, Hugh? Ah! you 
would never kneel in vain to me! It is not 
sin—believe me, it is notsin; and if it were, to 
me it would count but little beside my love 
for you,” 

“You do not know what you are saying, 
Josie. You would not stain your soul and 
imperil your hopes of Heaven for an earthly 
passion, however dear.” 

“T have no hope of Heaven if you leave 
me, Hugh,” she moaned, 

* Josie, it is wrong to buildsoon any human 
strength. God is our only refuge; He will 
sustain. Let us say ‘ good-bye’ now, dear. 
We must never meet again. You will go to 
my friends as I wish, dear. I will leave all 
instructions with them. They will coms 
for you to-morrow; you will go to 
them, and be brave, Josie!’ 

He took her in his arms and pressed 
a long kiss on her trembling lips. Not 
as we kiss the rose-sweet lips of youth- 
ful love, but the pallid, passionless 
ones of the dead. 

** Good-bye, Josie, my 
little girl, good-bye 
whispered. 

With a wild ery she threw her arms 
around his neck. ‘Not forever! O, 
Hugh, my love, not forever! Take me 
with you, love! | will be so faithful 
and true. No one will ever love you as 
I love you. Take—me—with—you?” 
The words died upon her lips, she had 
fainted upon his breast. He laid her 
gently upon the couch, and loosened 
the dress from her white threat. As 
he knelt beside her, half-covered by 
the waves of golden hair which had 
escaped from their fastenings, watching 
for the first sign of returning life to the 
pallid, beautiful face, a terrible storm 
of passion shook him. Why should 
he not take this beautiful, loving crea- 
ture home to his heart? Divorces 
were common, None would condemn 
him, and few need ever know. Why 
should he not be happy as were other 
> Then a voice seemed to say to 


O, Hugh! My love! 


friend. My 
forever,” he 


men 7 
him, * But thou, O man of God! flee 
these things.’ And with the first 
quiver of returning breath in the 
snowy throat he went softly out into 
the chill October afternoon, leaving the 
woman to struggle back to life as he 
take up its heavy burdens—alone. 


must 


: + 
Hugh Wilton had been for a year pastor 
of the Franklin Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in the city of S Very popular 
was the eloquent young divine, with his win- 
ning manner and his marvelous sermons which 
seemed spoken directly to the hearts of lis 
hearers from hisown heart. Morning and eve- 
ning he preached to crowded--houses ; men 
spoke his name with reverence, and quoted 
him admiringly ; much love, too, had he won ; 
congenial friends stimulated him to new 
growth; yet, he had never been happier than 
in the unknown, poverty-stricken little town 
of Pudge’s Corners, where but one soul had 
responded tothe needs of his own 

He was writing at his desk,in the elegant 
study of the parsonage, when a handful of 
letters was brought to him. He glanced at 
them with little interest until he came to one 
addressed in Clive Sterling’s hand.  Clive’s 
letters always contained some mention, how- 
ever slight, of Josephine Allen, who was at 
work in New York and had already attained 
some skill at translating. Hugh opened this 
one with the slight tremor he could never quite 
control when Clive’s letters came. It was a 
large envelope and there was a card inside, 

“Clive has sent me a picture of that won- 
derful baby,’ thought Hugh, tearing open the 
envelope. A low cry escaped him as he drew 
out the photograph ; 


it was the likeness of 


opened, questioning eyes. He pressed 
the picture passionately to his lips, then 
held it from him for a closer study. 
What had the year brought to his little 
girl? 

There was something in the face 
which he had never known in the old Josie 
Allen. There was no trace of the sullen pride 
and gloom which had impressed him in his 
first acquaintance with her. The radiant 
gladness that had made her lovely during the 
last weeks they were together was also lacking, 
but in its place had come a steady sweetness, 
In the self-reliant line of the lips, the con- 
scious power of the brow, the restful strength 
of the eyes, he read of suffering bravely borne, 
till the old restless rebellion had grown to 
quiet strength of purpose and of will. 

He turned at last to the letter; as he un- 
folded the sheet a printed slip, pasted at the 
top of the first page, caught his eye. It was 
an item from the “ Sterling Timgs,”’ to the effect 
that Josephine Allen had been granted an ab- 
solute divorce from John Rivers. The letter 


fell from the young clergyman’s shaking 
hands. Why had Clive sent him this? He 
knew Hugh Wilton’s views upon divorce. 


He knew that he had parted from Josie Allen 
forever. Why should his friend disturb the 
peace which he had tried to make his own in 
the consciousness of right doing? Why had 
Clive sent him Josie’s beautiful-pictured face 
to wake the old longing in his heart 
“ And break 
The low beginnings of content?” 

He took up the letter again. 

“T know it is none of my business, Hugh,” 
wrote Clive. “ But it does strike me that you 
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See 


‘ 
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Hugh put out his arms and drew her 


have made a martyr of yourself to a mistaken 
notion longenough. When we first talked to- 
gether of Josephine Allen, you remember that 
1 had not seen her, and I was inclined to doubt 
whether a half-educated girl, picked up at 
Pudge’s Corners, were a fitting wife for you. 
You remember our first visit to Pudge’s Cor- 
ners, and the talk we had upon the capabilities 
of its people for high interests and thoughts. 
I had never changed my opinion of those 
rough, narrow, country people, and I said, 
‘No soul from Pudge’s Corners can ev mate 


with é6ne like Hugh Wilton'’s. No ordinary 
soul yours, my dear fellow! But when I 
came to know Josephine Allen, with her 


frank truth and courage, her broad intellect 
and glorious beauty, I acknowledge that, in 
your case, love had not been blind, She isa 
vrand woman, Hugh. Do you know what 
you are throwing away? I thought you 
would come back to her long ago, but I begin 
to think you are really in earnest in this in- 


5 


sane idea of yours. Give it up, Hugh. 
are wrong, I assure you, you are 

Josephine Allen has obtained an absolute 
divorce from that man. She was never his 
wife, and if she had been, she is now free. 
Do you think a few words uttered by a sneak 
unworthy to be a minister of God, can bind 


You 
wrong. 


her? She is your wife in the sight of Heaven, 
Hugh. 

“I have lost all patience with you. You 
love her. Why do you not claim her? Is it 


any crime to be happy? Putting your own 
feelings aside, have you any right to inflict 
the misery of unsatisfied love upon her? 
She loves you, Hugh, as not all women can 
iove. Of course, she has not told us this, 
but we understand the pallor of her face 
when your name is mentioned; we under- 
stand the feverish eagerness with which she 
plunges into work; we can read the weariness 
in the brave eyes and the sadness of 
the beautiful mouth, and we know that 
you are the cause of it all. Ethel and I dare 
not ofler help or sympathy. There is too 
much reserve about Josephine Allen for that. 
She ‘treads the wine press alone,’ but our 
hearts ache for her. You spoke once of John 
Rivers having ruined her life. Why will you 
let him do it? If you will still exalt this 
man-conceived notion of duty over your God- 
given love, will He hold you altogether guilt- 
less of the ruin of Josephine Allen's life?” 

So the old battle must be waged again; the 
temptation which he had thought crushed a 
year ago had again asserted itself. Was his 
life to be a repetition of this weary struggle? 
For the first time Hugh Wilton began to 
doubt whether, after all, he had not been in 
the wrong. Was his but a‘ mistaken notion” 
of duty? Had he sacrificed himself and 
Josephine Allen to an error? Had he any 
right, as Clive Sterling had demanded, to con- 
demn her toa life-long misery through love 
unrealized? Had he even been sincere in his 
desire to do right at any cost? With Jose- 
phine Allen by his side, would he not do his 
Master’s work more efficiently? Had he not 


to his heart with a quick passion 


taken a narrow view of duty? 

soul that comes to distrust itself! 

“*Teach me Thy way, O Lord!” 
Hugh Wilton, falling upon his knees. 
# # # # # 


God pity a 


cried 


Two days later, Hugh Wilton was in New 
York, walking rapidly toward Josephine 
Allen's boarding-place. All was over now. 
The struggle to be true to his ideal of duty, 
the unrest which had mocked him even in his 
striving after peace, the doubts which had 
beset him, all were quieted at last, merged in 
an eager yearning for the sight of Josie Allen’s 
face; for he had put behind him the remem- 
brance of John Rivers, and that he had once 
called Josie wife, and was going to her as he 
might go to any pure, beautiful woman ; 
bound by no ties that she might not in.all 
honor break. The one fact, which had been 
clear to him from the first, that he had no 
right to marry another man’s wife—though 
only in his own eyes was she that—had grown 
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dim before ¢ ve s question Have you any 
right to inflict upon her the misery of unsat 
isfied Ove 

He must choose between two sins, and the 
great torrent of tenderness ewiv-awuakened 
in his heart, swept him resistless toward hap 


piness and love 

Josephine Allen was writing busily in her 
little sitting-room when Hugh’s card was 
handed to her 

‘You may show him up, Hattie,’ she said, 
quietly, to the servant, dropping her face in 
her hands the instant she was left alone, with 
a murmured “ Thank God! for she knew 
only one thing could have brought Hugh 
Wilton to her, and that was to ask her to be 
his wife Ah, thank God he had yielded lo 
love at last! 

She met him quietly when he entered the 
room, but Hugh put out his arms and drew her 
to his heart with aquick passion new to him. 

“You have come to meat last, Hugh?” she 
asked, joyfully. 

“ Never to part again, Josie.’ 

She had never seen him so moved; her 
thoughts went back to the afternoon they had 
parted in Mrs. Stephens’ parlor. How firm 
and resolved he had been then! How self 
controlled and reserved! And now he was 
holding her in his arms, calling her every 
tender, caressing name his loving fancy could 
devise, and raining passionate kisses upon 
her lips. She had not known how well he 
could love. Ah, what a happy life they would 
lead together! 

“T love you, Josie, I love you!” 
was saying. 
for me, my darling, my beautiful darling! 
[am weaker than I thought. 
but I cannot give you up.” 

She looked at him in some surprise. Had 
not Hugh Wilton’s coming to her meant all 
that she had thought? 

“Why do yousay that, Hugh? Why should 
you give me up? Is it the old obstacle?” 

“Yes, Josie,” he answered, “I thought I 
should be strong to do right, but I have given 
way. God help me!” 

* You do not still 
wife?” she asked. “I have been freed.” 

“TIT know, Josie. Do not let us speak of it,” 
he answered, hurriedly. Let us forget John 

tivers’ claim upon you.” 

“Hehas no claim upon me! ” she cried. 
Hugh! Hugh! Do you still cling to the old 
error? Will you still persist in thinking of me 
as his wife? I thought your seeking me 
meant that you had changed.” 

“T have changed, darling,’ he responded, 
“but not in my beliefs; only in my power to 
put them into my life. I want you, darling, 
for my wife! I cannot live without you.” 

“Yet you still believe a marriage with me 
sin?”’’ she asked, wonderingly. 

The minister's face flushed, but he answered, 
bravely: ‘ L stili believe it sin, Josie; bat it 
would also be sin to ruin your life through no 
fault of yours. You draw me so, Josie,” he 
cried, “I cannot give you up! I must take 
you, and we will go away together and be 
happy!” reaching his arms to her eagerly. 

But she held herself from his embrace. 
“Consider well, Hugh,’ she said. “I cannot 
think our marriage would be sin. Tt would 
not be for ordinary men; of that [ am sure. 
But, perhaps, for you—a Christian minister.” 

A spasm of pain crossed his face.‘ Do not 
think worse of me than you must, Josie,” he 
said. “I must withdraw from the ministry. 
I could never perform the duties of my sacred 
oflice, after having yielded to a sin, sweet, in- 
deed, but one expressly forbidden by God.” 

“You shall neverdo that, Hugh!” cried the 
girl, proudly. “Tell me once more: Do you 
really believe that marriage with me would 
be sin—sin so deadly that you must give up 

your sacred work? Look me in the face, Hugh, 
and tell me clearly all you think of marriage, 
and—of—divorce.”’ 

“T believe,” said Hugh Wilton, solemnly, 
that the marriage of one man with one woman 
is an institution of God, himself. I believe 
that He means such union to be for life, that 
death only can break the tie. I believe that 
divorce is contrary to God's own teachings, 


Hugh 
“My love has been too strong 
And 


God forgive me, 


hold me that man’s 


-* What God hath joined together, let not man 


put asunder.’ I believe that it would be true 
to the highest in my nature to put you out of 
my life as [ have tried to doin the past year. 
But, God help me, Josie, [ cannot—I cannot! 
You said to me the day we parted, that ‘if 
our marriage were sin it would count but little 
to you beside our love.’ Do you remember 
the words, darling? Now I say them to you! 
Since I must sin to have you, I will sin!” 

He held out his arms to her, never doubt- 
ing that she would cometo him as she came 
that day more than a year ago with her wild 
ery: “* Take me with you—O, Hugh! My love, 
—my love!”’ But the year of absence, which 
had made Hugh Wilton so weak, had strength- 
ened and purified Josephine Allen. She had 
grown pale as death, but her voice did not 
falter as she said: “ Believing as you do, 
there can be no thought of marriage between 
us. Understand me; I hold more firmly than 
ever that the ceremony with John Rivers was 
no marriage in the sight of Heaven. And I 
believe, too, that God would never have 
brought your soul and mine so near, had He 
not meant us for each other. I think a life 
together could be only pure and beautiful ; 
but since you deem it sin, we can never 
marry.” Her voice broke and she turned 
away. 

“Josie,” he whispered, winding his arm 
about her, “I have told you only my own 
feeling about it. Those honest, questioning 
eyes of yours drew the truth from me. But 
other people do not think asI do, dear, and 
few need ever know of your former marriage. 
I love you, Josie! Ican give up my ministry, 
but not you!” 

“You will not give up your ministry?” 
and the tears sprang to the great pleading 
eyes. 

“TI must, Josie,” he answered firmly. ‘I 


. can not stain my soul with a double sin.” 


She pushed away his encircling arm and 
stood before him, erect and pale. “Do you 
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think I would allow that?” she demanded 
* Do you think I will let you relinquish your 
work for God and humanity? Your hopes and 
amibitic i think that | would marry 
you, knowing all the time you considered me 
John Rivers’ wife, not yours? I have grown 
id days, Hugh, but I do not believe 
that even then I could have stooped to that, 
no matter how | sinned in word,’ 

* You misunderstand me, Josie,” 
‘T never dreamed of sin for 
hearted one! Itisonly J who would do evil 
of evil. Darling, do not 
from you! Ineed you; I am weak as water 
without you. Come to me, darling—let us be 
happy at last!’ 

“We could 
Hugh,” replied 


ms? Do vo 
since the « 


he said, 
you, my pure- 


or dream send me 


never be happy, 
the woman, sadly. “For a 
little while we would be so, perhaps; but 
happiness built upon a basis of sin could 
never be enduring. It would be sin for us to 
marry—I see it plainly, now—for you, because 
you believe me John Rivers’ wife; for me, 
heeause I should take you from your lifework, 
Nothing you can say can alter this, Hugh. 
Go back to your church and your people; I 
have already learned to live alone.” 

They had changed positions since that au- 
tumn day in Pudge'’s Corners. He was now 
the one to plead passionately for love and its 
delight, whil® the woman clung firmly to 
what her own soul told her was true; her 
weakness had almost vanquished Hugh a year 
ago; now her strength conquered him, 

“It is good-bye, forever, then, Josie?” he 
said, going to her and taking the ice-cold 
hands in his. 

“ Forever, Hugh,” she answered, steadily. 
“It is possible that life may drift us across 
each other's paths, some day, but as we have 
met we can never meet again.” 

He bowed his head upon the hands still 
clasped in his; he would fain have uttered 
some great word of love and courage, some 
thought which should go with her through 
the lonely years and uphold her with its won- 
drous strenth, some benediction of such rare 
tenderness it should seem from God Himseif ; 
but his lips would only tremble with that old, 
old word, fraught with heart-break-—‘ Good- 
bye!” 


together, 


Tue Enp 
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THE STORY OF A BACK WINDOW 


By ANNA P. PAYNE 
N a city where many of the homes of 
the rich touch the abiding places 
of the poor, lives a sweet and 
~ beautiful woman whose home is 
all that the word implies. Here 
<p is elegance, comfort, and a degree 
eo of luxury together with cheerful- 
ness, love and true kindliness, 
The furnishings in this home are rich, the 
flowers are rare and the library is Composed 
of the choicest selections. 

On a morning when trees were bare and 
snow was piled about the fences, the husband 
of the mistress—who had never ceased to be 
her lover—ordered sent home a quantity of 
beautiful flowers. Coming in later, he looked 
in the front windows expecting to see them, 
but was disappointed; and finding his wife 
said, “The flowers I ordered hav'nt come, I 
see.”’ She smiled most charmingly, and lead- 
ing him to a back window, pointed to the 
beauties. In atone of vexation this husband- 
lover said, “* But why here?” 

Silently taking his hand, and as silently 
wiping from her eyes the tears, she led him 
nearer to the window and pointed to another 
and smaller window in the poor house back 
of their own. There sat a bent old woman, 
holding the hand of a gray-bearded old man, 
and both were looking eagerly, like children, 
at the bright blossoms. The mistress of the 
beautiful home smiled through her tears and 
waved her hand to the old people, and they 
both arose and bowed, the gray-haired man 
in astately manner, while the little old woman 
threw numberless kisses. 

The husband was touched by the thought- 
fulness of his wife, and said, “As ever, you 
have done well. While I looked for my 
flowers where they would make the greatest 
display, you have put them where they will 
cheer two lonely, poor old people. Now tell 
your thoughtless husband what prompted you 
to do this.” 

The charming mistress colored very much 
at this delicate compliment, for she was ex- 
tremely modest; but she sat by his side and 
told how one day she had seen the little .old 
woman weeping and the stately old man sit- 
ting with bowed head, and how, until even- 
ing, they had seemed very miserable. The 
next morning the mistress had had brought 
from the conservatory and put in the window 
an azalea in full bloom. Not long after she 
saw the aged couple standing in their window 
and looking at the plant. They were smiling, 
and seemed to have forgotten their sorrow of 
the previous day; but the mistress of the beau- 


_ tiful home was not satisfied to do this little, 


cheering deed. She went to them in all her 
kindness of heart, and asked them what she 
could do to lighten their sorrow. 

Then it was that she learned their story, 
and then they told her that the only bright- 
ness that came to them in their miserable 
lodgings was through her back windows. 
They also told how the crippled boy in the 
next room and the feeble mother in the room 
above, were moved each day so that they 
might see whatever brightness the beautiful 
home and its mistress had for them. 

It is needless to say that from that time the 
lives of the two old people were made pleasanter 
by frequent visits from the husband of the dear 
mistress, neither of whom were satisfied to 
confine themselves to window kindness. So, 
in our every-day lives, our best opportunities 
do not always lie near our front windows. 
The hurried passer-by may not appreciate the 
richness and brightness so freely shown, but 
many weary lives may be cheered by the 
flowers placed in our back windows. 


AT THE DAWNING 


By NANCY PATTON MCLEAN 


Out in the hush of the morning breaking, 
There came a twitter of startled bird; 

I turned to See if the child, awaking, 
The first faint herald of daylight heard. 


Sweet eyes looked love into mine that love 
them, 
In the gray peace of the dawning dim, 
As the birds woke up to the light above them, 
Thrilling the morn with their matin hymn. 


Quiet we lay and smiled to each other, 
Over the side of the little bed, 

Till the child said softly-—* I hear you, Mother.’ 
“ Darling, | did not speak,’’ I said. 


A happy light on her face came playing ; 
“Yes, you ts speaking—lI hear, | know 
Your eyes are talking! I see them saying : 

‘Dear little girl, | do love you so!” 


Then she nestled down to her restful sleeping, 
Laying a pink palm ’neath her cheek, 

With childish trust in the watchful keeping 
Of the love that needed nut to speak. 


The birds sang on, and their praises, swelling, 
Bore up a prayer on their melody, 

And the peace that passeth human telling 
Fell on my little child and me. 


ee 


THE GIRL OFF TO BOARDING-SCHOOL 


WHAT SHALL SHE TAKE WITH HER WHEN 
LEAVING HOME? 


By Kare Tannarr Woops 

OA RDING-SCHOOLS 
vary greatly as to their 
requirements in outfit as 
well us in their mental 
attainments. A few 
hints as to what should 
constitute a girl’s bag- 
gaye, suitable for board- 
ing-schools in general, 
cal value. 

I should say, at the outset, avoid all super- 
fluous luggage. ‘Take a good sized trunk, with 
compartments for your parasol, bonnets and 
hats, collars and cuffs. Take, also, a neat work- 
basket, not too much decorated lest it require 
special care; into this basket put a small 
box for buttons, cotton, silk, a bit of wax, an 
emery-cushion, a tape-measure, scissors, and 
the usual outfit generally owned by all young 
girls. The dainty glove darners now used 
with their assorted shades of mending thread 
are the greatest possible comfort to girls whose 
restless fingers are continually pushing their 
way outin the world. Provide a bag for soiled 
handkerchiefs, a larger one for underwear; 
one for shoes to be placed on the closet door ; 
a small leather toilet-case containing combs, 
brushes, and all desirable toilet articles. 

A little medicine-case will be found useful, 
although medicine should be avoided as much 
as possible. Into this I should put a bottle of 
arnica, some sticking-plaster, some glycerine 
and rose-water mixed, for hands in winter, 
and, above all, a piece of cocoa butter, which 
latter can be used for chapped lips, simple 
burns, or cuts. In case of rash or skin erup- 
tions it is specially soothing and takes the 
place of glycerine whieh does not agree with 
all persons. I should advise taking a few 
bandages in case of accident. No one should 
leave home without them. Simple remedies 
held in readiness for use, may not only save 
great suffering, but, in some instances, have 
saved lives. 

All young girls will find a good supply of 
writing tablets very useful. I should suggest 
a varied assortment: the large size of good 
Irish linen folds well into a note paper, which 
is inexpensive and neat; others of inferior 
quality are necessary for scrap paper. Inve- 
lopes of different styles, a paper-weight, knife, 
ink-eraser, rubber, pencil-sharpener, and a box 
of assorted pens, will make a good outfit fora 
writing table or desk. Do not forget a box of 
rubber bands. Mucilage and ink can some- 
times be purchased better on arrival, but even 
these articles are often held at fancy prices in 
remote country towns. 

It is a good plan to have your hand-hag 
made with an inside pocket of kid or leather 
which will hold, while traveling, the bottles 
you may desire. This will carry safely your 
ink, mucilage, bay rum (always so refreshing), 
some ammonia, and other small articles. <A 
small piece of kid fastened with a rubber band 
about the necks of these bottles, will enable 
you to carry them safely for hundreds of miles. 

Do not forget to take a calendar to hang 
where you can readily see it; also, a news- 
paper pocket to hang your papers in, until you 
have carefully examined them. You are quite 
sure to be remembered by home friends with 
papers, which yil! keep you in touch with all 
that you have left behind; and the limited 
space in your room at boarding-school will 
not admit of careless confusion. A very 
simple pocket for letters, or a larger one for 











papers is easily made, by purchasing one of * 


the cheap and flat manilla baskets, found in 
many of our fancy goods stores. These, tied 
with a pretty ribbon and placed on your wall 
are ornamental as well as useful. A scrap 
basket is also a necessity. If you cannot 
afford a handsome one, take one of the per- 
forated baskets used by merchants for packing 
china, They are made of pasteboard, and, if 
treated to a coat of shellac, can be ornamented 
in almost any manner you may wish ; with a 
ribbon run through the upper tier of holes and 
tied in a large bow, you have a neat and taste- 
ful basket at trifling cost. - 

IThope you will not forget the “home com- 
fort”’ in the form of a hot-water bag; many : 
congestive headache or threatened cold has 
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been averted by the prompt use of one, and 
no girl should leave home without a stout one 
in her trunk. 

We tind now, in most of our stores. a pack- 
age of small books which all women as well 
as students find convenient. One is marked 

cash,” another “ visiting,’ and a third 
; as these can be purchased for ten 
cents, a supply is within the reach of all. 

As visiting cards are now a necessity among 
all young women, it would be well to have a 
card plate made for you, which you can leave 
with your stationerin order to send for a fresh 
supply. 

As to dress, a neat and simpie costume is 
the only one appropriate for students. If a 
girl has ‘ 


“notes 


“everything,” as some of my young 
friends say of their schoolmates, what is left 
for her to have when school days are over and 
she comes out in society, whether it be fush- 
ionable circles or the limited but select one of 
a country village? 

Warm flannels, say our best physicians, 
should always be worn next the skin, and yet 
many girls have all manner of garments save 
these important ones. The abundant variety 
now offered makes it possible for every girl to 
find something suited to her needs and to the 
seasons. It isa mistake for any girl to fancy 
that her pride can keep her warm, or defend 
her from taking cold. I once heard a girl of 
delicate physique say, “that she hated flannels 
because they made you look stout; and thick 
shoes gave one the appearance of having large 
feet.’ Another girl, when remonstrated with 
for wearing very thin shoes in cold weather, 
said “her parents let her do as she pleased in 
such matters”; and yet this girl, otherwise 
sensible on many points, had cost those pa- 
rents hundreds of dollars for doctor's bills. 

Good health isthe reward of good care and 
sensible treatment of the body. No engineer 
would treat his machine as we treat our hu- 
man engine, and the very last person in the 
world who should trifle with the complex 
machinery of the body is a woman—the 
mother of mankind. You attend school, my 
dear friends, to receive mental training, and it 
will be impossible for that training to be of 
the highest order if you are weak enough to 
transgress any of Natures’ laws. You cannot 
have “a sound mindina sound body unless 
you attend to the requirements of that body.”’ 
Never think for one.moment that tritles do 
not matter. “I don’t see how I took this 
cold,” said a pretty girl not long since; but 
an observer saw clearly. She had been out 
walking vigorously, with boots buttoned high 
on the ankle; she came in, heated, with every 
drop of blood vitalized by her exercise, and 
straightway she removed her boots, put on a 
thin pair of slippers and sat down ; the resuit 
was asudden cooling of the body and a heavy 
cold. No school girl can afford to run such 
risks; no girl should; a slight illness or a 
threatened cold is always Nature's danger sig- 
nal, and one is especially susceptible when the 
brain is taxed by study or writing. To be iil 
away from home is too serious a thing to take 
upon yourself through neglect. 

* Please tell us what you think about con- 
fectionery ?”’ asksacorrespondent,  “ While I 
amin school I have sometimes two boxes per 
week,”’ 

A little good confectionery, at proper inter- 
vals, may properly be indulged in; the system 
sometimes craves saccharine matter, but if you 
will observe closely as the writer has done, 
you will find that the girls who are constantly 
eating confectionery are also constantly com- 
plaining. It injures the stomach, impairs di- 
gestion, and destroys the teeth. In a group of 
virls who are fond of each other and much 
together, they call themselves the “ candy 
fiends,” and not one of them is robust, or 
physically a representative American girl. 

“Would you keep a journal while in 
school?” asks another friend.” 

Yes, by all means. Not the trashy diary of 
silly sayings, but a record of events. It will 
prove an aid to memory, and afford you much 
amusement in after years. Many a wretched 
biography might have been alive with interest 
and feeling if the subject of it lad jotted 
down the events of his earlier years. This 
makes individual history, which is the basis 
of all national history. The importance of 
such records is constantly shown. Suppose, 
for instance, that you record the visit to your 
school of some celebrated woman, and you 
add a few of her words, with a brief descrip- 
tion of her personal appearance ; in all prob- 
ability, that record will be invaluable ina 
score of years; probably the speaker herself 
could not remember what she said. 

One more question comes to me: “ What 
do you think of boarding-school diet?” 

Asarule, itis wholesome; but much depends 
on the pupils themselves. At acountry board- 
ing-school IT once sawsome of the pupils com- 
ingin on Monday morning from the outlying 
farms, bringing a supply of cooked provisions 
sufficient for an entire week. Save a cup of 
tea or coffee these students never had a warm 
meal until they went home again for Sunday. 
I cannot find words to express my admiration 
for the pluck and determination of young 
people who are so anxious to obtain an educa- 
tion, that they voluntarily starve their bodies ; 
but the principle is all wrong. Brain workers 
need plenty of good food. After following up 
the history of several “* roomers,” as these stu- 
dents are called, I found that some of them 
broke down either in college or soon after 
leaving, while less brilliant students kept 
steadily on in their course. 

There is one thing I should advise all girls 
to take to boarding-school, and that is a good 
stock of common sense. It is a rarer article 
than many suppose. Be determined to exer- 
cise it on all occasions, and make it a rule to 
be agreeable to all yourcompanions. Annoy- 
ances will arise, disagreeable people will be 
disagreeable, untruthful ones untruthful, and 
petty people petty; overcome it all by being 
yourself true, honest and noble. Above all, 
never be a tale-bearer or a scandal monger. 


More friendships have been broken up, and 
more families made wretched by cruel, heed- 
less tongues, than in any other way. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ONE BEAUTIFUL DAY 


\HE broad back seat of 
the low carriage curved 
forward at the ends; 
the corners were perfect 
for lounging, and it was 
easy for the occupant of 
the driving-seat, by a 
half turn, to face either 














of those behind. Rill 
took the left-hand place; 
it was upon the side 


nearest as they had drawn up. Putnam King 
naturally kept to the right. He managed the 
lines easily, and as easily gave half his atten- 
tion at the diagonal. 

It was the very last day of October; one of 
those days that only come in the afterglow of 
the year; different fromsummer weather, dif- 
ferent fromthe gorgeousness of early autumn ; 

‘but tender, inexpressibly, with a warmth that 

was like love loth to leave—still, peaceful, 
waiting; akindliness of Heaven and a trust- 
ingness of earth. The trees—all but here and 
there a few—had given up their fleeting beauty 
of summer leafage and of dazzling color ; they 
stood in theirgrace and strength of gloriously 
arching boughs, crowning their pillared ma- 
jesty, their veiling lacework of interweaving 
stems outlining exquisitely against the blue 
that pressed itself into their myriad-formed 
interstices in wonderful mosaic, The smells 
of fruitage lingered in the air; odors 
of cedar, pine and fern came drift- 
ing from the woods; as they en- 
tered the forest road behind the 
town, they came into the full 
deliciousness of these, upon which 
the sun lay fervent. 


The way lay first along that 
North Road, beyond Brook Lane, 
running between the pines and 


chestnuts of the Crooke domain 
and the wide-stretching woodland 
on the other hand, rich in oak and 
beech, and rising into high pasture- 
downs. upon which stood clumps 
"and spires of evergreens against the 


sky. ‘This rise of Jand was the be- 
ginning of the Grayfells; a few 
miles up there was a break be- 


tween the heightening cliffs where 
the road wound in and through; 
then it went up along the northeast- 
wiardly trend again, with the fells 
upon the right. Far over in the 
outskirts of Wewachet, in the spar- 
sely-built farm region, there wus a 
turn over the ridge itself, where, 
with a Jong ascending slope, the 
crest was reached and passed, “And 
down upon the east incline you 
came into woods and pastures and 
farm-fields ayvain, through whose 
alternating pleasantness was gained 
once more, after the wide circuit, 
the entrance into Old Village; and 
so, for our friends, the coming bacl 
from Tide Point home. This was the 
drive “around Gray fells.” 

“This north way round is the 
prettiest bit of drive, I think, in all 
the country here,” said Mr. King, as 
they rolled noiselessly along the 
soft, brown, natural road, untouched 
by the offense of macadam, and 
entered under the wari, spicy shade 
of the pine woods. 

“The way we seldom have a 
chance to go is apt to seem the pret- 
tiest. This is outside beaten 
tracks; we only come for pleasure. 
If we usually had to take this road 


we should 


think the sunshiny stretch along the mead- 
ows delightful, T suppose.’ There was a 
happy little thrill in Cyrilla’s voice as she 


spoke, Miss Haven leaving the reply to her. 

“Yos;: there’s acharminthe unusual. And 
in the sense of special possession, too. We 
have this all to ourselves, for the time being, as 
if nobody else ever came this way. A common 
thoroughfare is a dull thing. What every- 
body does, or has, every day, we do not care 
for. We like to find our own pathways, or to 
think we do; even if they are only what all 
the generations before have trodden out for 
us. Life is a queer thing.” 

“Tt is lived queerly,” Rill rejoined, involun- 
tarily. And then, as if she had taken more 
to herself than she had meant to, and was 
getting further into analyties than was quite 
fitting for her with Putnam King, while his 
aunt, to whom he belonged, sat by, she shifted 
both talk and address with a pretty insou- 
ciauce. “Did you know, Miss Haven, that 
the green ridge over there has always been 
called Rattlesnake Hill? What an ugly name, 
isn’t it, to be fastened to a beautiful spot?” 

“Yes; butif the ugly things were fastened 
there, it was safe, perhaps, to give it a true 
calling,” said Miss Haven. 

“I'm afraid there would be plenty of ugly 


names,” said Putnam 
King, “if we had fair 
warning of everything 
in the christening. It 
is only now and then 
that a thing, or a person, gets named after 
the facts.” 

* But then, you see,’’ said Rill, ‘‘the facts 
may change, and the name stays. That isn't 
fuir. I don’t think there has been a rattle- 
snake on that hill for years.” 
** Did they all come down into Wewachet ?” 
Rill laughed. ‘“ Maybe they did,’’ she said. 
rhere have been a good many killed, I’ve 
been told. I never saw one. 

“Perhaps that’s your innocence. You had 
better look out for the rattle. I think I've 
heard it. People may be bitten, sometimes, 
before they know of the danger.” 

“If you like to talk parables, why can't you 
find pleasant ones?’' put in Miss Haven, who 
had yet not been able herself to keep from 
laughing a little, with Rill. ‘There must be 
plenty, I think, among all these beautiful 
things.” 

“It is well, however, to have done first 
with the rattlesnakes,’ said the young man, 
with satisfaction. 

Somehow, Cyrilla felt a trouble put away 
from her—a sting removed, or fended off—in 
this light nonsense of Mr. King’s. Under it 
he had managed that she should catch some 
fine inference that no venom had been able to 
poison his thoughtof her; no impertinence of 
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She sat there in a wonderful, shining 


tongues had meddled with her to herharm with 
him. Not that she made the least bit more of 
the inference than that; it was only that he 
would not haveso spoken had any foolishness 
she had been afraid of had weight with him 
against her. She felt freed to be happy; simply 
happy again in the friendliness that she would 
be so sorry to lose. She ceased to catechize 
herself, even in that smothered self-question- 
ing which hurts the more that it covers itself, 
ashamed or dreading to be ashamed, from di- 
rect and open thought. Her one pleasant af- 
ternoon had begun with a strange and sudden 
burst of blessed sunshine, She was so buoy- 
antly content that she could not immediately 
trouble her content again with words. She 
sat silent, while now and then Miss Haven 
and her nephew talked casually, with brief re- 
marks that did not grow to conversation. 

Out beyond the woods they came toa cer- 
tain broad swell that seemed to raise itself as 
a centre, zenith-ward, whence the horizon 
line, broken and closedin here and there by 
scattered forest growth, fell away from the 
slight, beautiful uplift, leaving it in nearer 
communion with the sky. 

“ Stophere a minute, Put,” said Miss Haven, 
reaching out her hand. Mr. King reined in, 
gently; they came instantly toa stand. 

‘‘There!’’ said Miss Haven. ‘“ Now look 





up. 


see 


Did you ever 
the blue and 
the clouds so near? 
And yet we are not 
very high. I have 
noticed it here, and 
in one other place 

in cousin Sarah’s 

brook-orchard. I 
have walked there 
at twilight, when 


there seemed a 
close tent of the 
loveliest colors 


dropping just over- 
head and about me, 
I have seemed to 
be right ix the 
sunset.” 

** Here we are in 
the blue shine and 
the soft whiteness. 
it is wonderful, 
What makes it?” 

* We are a little 
shut in as to our 


horizon, and we 
are just a little 
lifted above it,”’ 


said Putnam King. 

‘Yes, thatis it!” 
said Miss Haven, with a joyful accent. “ You 
have explained the correspondence. That 
makes it lovelier than ever.’ ° 

“TI didn’t intend any Swedenborgianism,”’ 
said Putnam, laughing. 

“No. It was there. 
glad of.” 

** We shall come to something wider by-and- 
by. You will be glad of that, too. Won't 
you, Miss Raye?” 

“T think Iam glad of everything, in a day 
like this,” said Rill. 

‘Little horizons and all?" 

“Yes. A horizon is always rolling away. 
Thereis no real line andend. That is some- 
thing to make one very happy.’ The ring in 
her voice was like clear-rippling water-music. 

“T like to see you thoroughly happy, Miss 
Rill,” said Putnam King. 

Then they drove on again. From this point 
the old road diverted gradually from its skirt- 
ing of Grayfells. It was the original thor- 
oughfare around by North Shepaug, across the 
further shoulder of Rattlesnake Hill. The 
new way, over the fells, branched before the 
curve had widened far, and crossed diagonally 
the level space upon the right, to the first 
reach of the eastward ascent. The two tracks 
formed a broad-forked, slant-stemmed Y. 


That is what I am 





peace. It was the moon of Halloween 


Through a cut in the Rattlesnake ridge was 
being run a piece of railway; a bit of cross 
section, uniting two main lines. In its prog- 
ress it had come through upon the old road, 
just beyond the fork; they were laying the 
track, now, at grade. Beyond, it was to follow 
its course, northeastwardly, under the dimin- 
ishing slopes of Gray fells. 

Putnam King had not thought of this work 
at all; of course he could not have known 
that it would have reached this precise point 
to-day. Just before they came to their own 
safe turn, therefore, they faced suddenly the 
hindrance and confusion. There was some- 
thing startling to equine nerve in the abrupt 
surprise of the swarming groups, the bright 
red shirts, the obstruction. 

‘Go on, boys!” 

It was but a cheery little word, uttered al- 
most quietly, with a careless rising inflection. 
The steady hand at the same instant made 
itself just felt along the communicating lines. 
It was the connecting of the human nerve 

-cool, adequate, assured—with the possible 
flutter of the animal. It was enough, and it 
was beforehand. The beautiful beasts lifted 
their heads and curved their backs with the 
erception and the check that might have 
tate a fright, but was changed to a confidence ; 
and obeyed the guidance which turned them 


aside upon the crisp, green level. The way lay 
safely enough along this wide, turfy margin, 
even quite past the cumber of rails and sleep- 
ers, and the bristle and motion of crowbars, 
picksand men, The direction they were now 
to take would lead them comfortably off from 
all. 

They were just striking their side road from 
this short cut over the grass, and entering the 
fringing thicket of birches at the fell-foot. when 
the sound of a shoutanda rush arrested them. 
A glance backward showed them an impend- 
ing disaster. 

Some other steed had been less sagaciously 
manageable, or adroitly managed. A 
frightened horse, attached to a low, broad, 
heavy buggy, had wheeled to the left and 
bolted, but been brought up at the roadside 
upon which it had come round in its wild 
turn, among granite blocks strewn and heaped 
upon the grass, in process of the railway con- 
struction. There the vehicle had been caught ; 
it stood with one wheel raised, leaning ata 
frightful angle, and held fast; the horse leaped 
and reared frantically among the stones, com- 
ing down each time against the rough corners 
and edges which wounded and infuriated him, 
and at every upward spring threatening to fall 
back ward upon the carriage and its occupants. 

“Those men are fools! They are only 
frightening the creature more!” said Putnam 
King, half rising from his seat with the im- 
pulse to go and help. The laborers, in their 
blazing attire, and with their shouts and 
crowding, had gathered impotently around the 
straggling animal, unable as yet to get foot- 
hold where they could cope with him, or even 
to make close approach. 

“Go, Mr. King. I can hold the reins,” said 
Rill. 

She was out, as she spoke, by the low step 
between the guards, and up witha spring to 
the footboard of the forward seat. Putnam 
King glanced quickly in her face, met the 
large, steady eyes, and put the lines in her 
hands without a word. The next instant he 
had come round by the heads of the horses, 
given them a quiet, caressing pat and stroke, 
said in that same cheery tone of friendly rap- 
port, “ You know better, boys, don’t you?” 
and was off with the sume breath over the in- 
tervening bit of sward and roadway to the 
rescue, 

The wildly excited horse had twice sprung 
from the grasp of the men who had tried to 
seize and hold him by the head; had actually 
carried one of them dangling up into the air 
to lose his hold as he came down, and roll 
back among the blocks of granite, terrified. 
Putnam King sprang up on one of the stones 
just forward of the reach of the 
dangerous fore-feet, and held his 
arms oOutspread. ‘So! So!” he 
cried; not plunging or grasping at 
the animal, but facing him, with 
strong word and gesture of com- 
mand and reassurance. ‘ So! quiet! 
Who-a! good horse!” The ex- 
tended arms, the determined, 
friendly eye, the tone of sympathetic 
control, of good faith and mastery, 
prevailed presently over even brute 
panic; the creature paused between 
his springs, as if for possible help. 
Two resolute hands met a well- 
watched chance, and came each side 
upon the bridle. ‘“So!—So! and 
the horse stayed down.’ Then one 
hand loosed its hold, and stroked 
and soothed him. ‘* Good horse!” 
the kind, strong voice repeated. The 
danger was over. 

Some of the red-shirted men had 
helped the people from the buggy ; 
they were an elderly man and his 
wife. The latter had been upon the 
downward side; they lifted her 
over the wheels and stones; then 
her husband made his way, and 
stood beside her. Plenty of hands 
detached the broken thills and har 
ness; the horse was led forth, free 
and trembling. 

Mr. King took one of the cushions 
and carried it to a comfortable place, 
“You had better sit down and rest, 
madam,” he said, offering her his 
arm. The old gentleman was pale 
and dazed. He looked ruefully at 
the disordered, dislocated group- 
his wife, with torn gown and twisted 


less 





bonnet, his horse with cut knees, 
his wrecked conveyance, “ Just 
wait,’ Putnam told them, “I will 


be back again presently; we will 
what can be done. Where were 


you going?” 


sce 


“To North Shepanug; we live 
there,” was the auswer, from the 
Thhitts. 


“We're the—minister; I mean he is,” his 
wife said, and laughed tremulously at her own 
bewildered announcement. 

Putnam King was back beside his own car- 
riage. 

“Tt isthe minister and his wife from North 
Shepaug. They are like the babes in the 
wood, or Adam and Eve just let out into the 
wilderness. I think I ought to go and take 
them home.” 

“Of course you ought, Putnam,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth, with alacrity, stepping off the car- 
riage with the word. “ Rill and I can wait 
here quite comfortably.” We 

* You poor old lady! T quite forgot how un- 
comfortable you might be with only feminine 
hands upon the reins. You are sure you 
won't be afraid now ?’ 

“Not in the least. What should there beto 
be afraid of?” 

“There is a nice little place up there at the 
right, just off the road. I meant we should 
take ourlunch there. You and Miss Raye can 
begin.’ 

“We wont’t touch a crumb!” 

“We won't even peep tosee what crumbs 
there are!’’ The two women spoke in fugue, 
indignantly. 

“T shall be gone less than twenty minutes, 
very likely,’’ said Mr. King. 
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They found the place he told them of; a 
little hillside space, hedged in with hemlocks, 
spicy in the sun; the rocky shelf which made 


short turf and 
spotted 
leaves of 


its floor carpeted 
pale-green, glistening 
and flecked with gold by the fallen 
the delicate smal! birches 

*“ What a lovely little « 
Haven, as they sat down 
smelled about with delight 

“What a lovely, wonderful corner to-day 
is!’ said Rill Rave. 

** All the corners '—of the earth and life— 
are in His hands,” said Aunt Elizabeth, sim- 
ply. And then, with readiest turn to the com- 
monest pleasant things of the instant, “I 
wonder what Put Aas got in that big basket!”’ 
[half think she meant a further, higher sug- 
gestion. At any rate, I know Rill Raye 
thought of the giving of the bread, and the 
great baskets full that might be waiting. 

Within the twenty minutes, back came Put. 
“ They live just in the northeast corner,” he 
said. *“ Indeed, the minister told me that the 
kitchen and woodshed are over the line, in 
Wewachet. The man who lives with him, and 
runs the farm on shares, sleeps over the wood- 
shed, and votes in Wewachet ; but the minis- 
ter sleeps and pays taxes and preaches and 
goes to town-meeting in Shepaug. He doesn't 
seem to think it matters about a house divided 
against itself.’ He chattered on as he brought 
out the basket, and opened it. He coulé have 
chattered aboutanything. Apparently enough, 
it was a lovely corner in time to him also. 
Withouta direct word to herself, it made Rill 
glad to see him so. Perhaps she wondered, 
just a little, that he did not make allusion to 
her bold holding of his horses. She did not 
want praise; she did not magnify her service, 
to her own thought; but she would have liked 
if he had thought it something. Nevertheless, 
she was as glad, almost, as she could be. For 
Putnam King, he was not so foolish as to 
waste his advantage evenin aword. What he 
thought about it could be turned to better ac- 
count than in a passing thanks or even hon- 
oring comment, which would have dismissed 
the matter with a half usingof its capabilities 
in point. He had in him finer qualifications 
for the bar than that. 

There was a good deal to comment upon 
with satisfaction in what he called the 
“woman's grub.” “ Positively,’ he = said, 
“they show their sense in this part of their 
business.” Delicate buttered rolls, delicious 
iittle chicken pftés; thin, pink shavings of 
ham, curled up like rose-leaves; coffee, richly 
creamed, ina bottle; crisp wafers, only known 
to the W. E., that crackle delightfully in the 
mouth, and then melt; great grapes that 
crowded each other on their stems, with 
cheeks purple-black in winy fullness; even a 
tiny lunch-bouquet for each person, on a nap- 
kin; these, the lifted lid and carefully ex- 
ploring fingers brought to light, and appetites, 
touched to keen appreciation by the elixir of 
October air, did thoroughly enjoy. 

When, a little later, they came out upon the 
broad, bare, breeze-and-sun-swept top of Gray- 
fells, the rest and sweetness joined themselves 
to a great, free revelation. The horses stopped, 
as if it were of their own accord; their ac- 
cord was with their driver; they threw up 
their fine heads as if they recognized with 
their own joy the height, the expanse; they 
stood still, not just because it was welcome 
after the steep climb, but with some pause of 
unmistakable pleasure in What the climb had 
gained; their eyes gleamed, their nostrils 
were dilated; the splendid light, the pure, 
keen air, seemed to fill them with all their 
nature could take in of breath and brilliance ; 
at what precise point their nature stopped, 
replete, who shall undertake to say? 

Putnam King stood by them; the others 
were out of the carriage, also, upon the level, 
rocky summit, where wheel-tracks vanished 
and feet trod buoyantly. 

“ Ah, this is the happy housetop!’’ Putnam 
King exclaimed, flinging out his arms with 
jubilant freedom. ‘ This is the wide place I 
told you of! We are rid of circumstance up 
here; we are let loose; there is nothing but 
circumambience !”’ 

“What a boy you are!” his aunt said, 
smiling. 

“Yes; and you area girl; thatis just what 
is let loose in us when we get out of things 
like this. Isn’t it good, Miss Raye?”’ 

“T never was up here, before,” Rill an- 
swered, slowly. Her delight was grave; its 
tone was quieted with its own amazement. 

“Tam glad of that,” the young man said, 
as he drew nearer to her. Away down, on 
either hand, they had left it all; they looked 
back upon it as they had never seen it seem 
before. Sunshine and gentle shadows were 
upon everything; the villages, the mills by 
the river, the spires, the bosks of woods, the 
threads of highway, thin and wandering; the 
shining reach of the Wewachet, the winding 
loops of the Shepaug; the broad, united tidal 
stream, the little bay; in the far southeastern 
distance, the silver glitter defining the sea-line. 

Putnam pointed this out to his com- 
panions. ‘That makes it perfect,’’ he said. 
“Why do you suppose it does? Why is there 
nothing like the sea to satisfy a landscape?” 

“It isthe encompassing life,’”’ Miss Haven 
answered. “It is that which feeds the earth, 
and lies all around it, without end. ‘The 
power of an endless life,’’’ she repeated softly, 
to herself. 

“Then why is there to be ‘no more sea?’” 

“ Just for the reason that there is to be no 
moresun. It will be Light and Life direct, 
and typeless. The Lord Himself will be sea 
and sun.” 


with Crisp 


nioss these 


said Miss 
looked and 


orner! 


and 


Something of the rapture of that was in 
the time and place. It was the inspiration of 
the heights. They were silent under it. But 


without speech, in such surroundings, the 
hearts of human beings are held near. 

They were not sure how long they had been 
there when Miss Haven said: “The sun is 
getting low behind us; we had better, I think, 
go down.” 

Once more in the carriage the descent did 
not take long. The road followed at first a 
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natural terracing, turning this way and that 
from slope to slope that merged one into an 
other; then it fell rajndiy, through a dark 
forest piece to the level they came out upon 


the common way avain, that carried them to 
ward the Point st thisside of Old Village, 
by a cross-road and a turn, they bore round 
homeward rhey 
Corner: 
heights and their day were behind them. 

‘I will leave you first, aunt Elizabeth ; 
your dolly-babies need you.” 
" “Oh, thanks!" said aunt 
an accent 

When they came to the door, however, Rill 
Raye alighted, also. “ I am to take two dollies 


Elizabeth, with 


home to dress, you know,” she said. ‘‘ Good- 
bve. Mr. King: it has been beautiful. I shall 
remember it all winter 

Putnam King did not say good-bye. “I 


shall be back before you go home,’ he an- 
swered her. The words conveyed a telephonic 
meaning to Miss Haven; they gave plainly an 
injunction—* keep her.” 

The good lady did not quite know about 
that; she discerned purpose in Cyrilla. also. 
What she did not allow for, after all, was the 
deeper foresight and strategy of Putnam 
King. 

He knew very well that Rill Raye would 
scarcely let herself be driven home by him 
alone from Crooke Corner, in that unneces- 
sarily obvious way; he did not suppose she 
would stay longat Miss Haven’s, either; she 
would walk off almost directly; he would 
rather she would be just conscious enough to 
do that. She would almost certainly take the 
pleasant cross-cut to the North Road, through 
the chestnut wood. It was precisely the walk 
he wished to take with her. A few rods down 
the street he met theextra man from Oates’, 
coming with the depot driver from the 3.50 
train; this, again, being a wisely pre-ordained 
circumstance. To him he resigned his own 
team, and retraced his way rapidly on foot. 
He was just in time to catch the glimpse he 
had expected, of Cyrilla crossing the orchard 
edge to the wood-lot. In the opening of the 
giade-path between the great trees, he over- 
took her. “I told you I would be back,” he 
said. “And this is just the way I meant to 
take you home. The day would not have 
been quite perfect without this. One does not 
care to go by beaten, dusty tracks, after the 
real highways.” ° 

It was what Cyrilla had felt; it was the in- 
stinct of her own choice, and he had divined 
itof her. They passed on under the great 
arching boughs into the sweet dimness of the 
nutwood. 

“ You held those horses bravely, to-day.”’ 

Cyrilla turned her face toward him in sur- 
prise. She had thought that matter passed 
over, as a trifledone with. Now he spoke of 
it, itlooked a trifle, though she had been a 
little glad and proud of it, before. 

“Why, it was not brave, at all,” she said, 
“They held themselves; I knew they would. 
You trusted them; they understood that you 
put them on their honor to be good with me.”’ 
As she spoke, she understood herself; it had 
been just that she had been proud of. 

“ The courage was in your comprehending ; 
courage is only confidence in the right work- 


ing of things. Misgiving is what makes 
afraid. To believe is to be brave.” 


They were words from him which made her 
heart beat. Strong, fine words, out of a right, 
high thinking. She was glad of it in him; 
she was glad that he would speak it so to her. 

“They were such lovely horses,” she said. 
She could only put her thrill of feeling into 


‘words of them. 


“Yes; they are the sort a man can establish 
a relation with. Horses,in harness, are but 
an extension of human nerves and tempera- 
ment. There must be sympathy, then you 
can do anything. Only, the human must 
keep just ahead of the brute; it myust feel and 
anticipate, that isall. You must expect the 
unexpected, and keep in touch upon the lines. 
Then you won't be run away with.” 

“Ah, that is true in more than driving 
horses !”’ 

“Yes; in driving one’s self. Self-control is 
a grand thing; it gives a mana share in the 
government of the universe.’ ‘The young 
man’s head was lifted, as he spoke. He was 
conscious of his own harness in the divine 
order of things. 

“But one doesn’t always have the reins in 
one’s own hands,” said Rill. 

“Not? Not the very self-holding reins?” 

“Well, yes; behind everything, and, after 
all, Isuppose one has. But one is driven, 
too; and the driving isn’t always sympa- 
thetic.” 

“T think aunt Elizabeth would insist that it 
was; I think she would quote something 
about being ‘touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities.’ I suppose she would say that all 
driving not left to us, is really in such hands, 
Miss Raye.” : 

Rill was silent; he could not know what 
made her so; that it was the very stir in her 
that made her still. 

“‘T understood you, though,” he said. “TI 
couldn't have spoken for myself, so I had to 
quote aunt Elizabeth. I have been restive 
enough with some driving; aud just to see 
the sort of compulsion others have been 
under, has infected me with a rebellion. Yet, 
after all, the good words are true, and worth 
reminding of. I would like to give you the 
best, Miss Rill.” 

“ But I have not made you understand me,” 
Rill broke forth. “I have been unfair. I 
was thinking of things that are all past. I 
have noright to speak so now, only—if it 
could have seemed so sooner—I should 
have driven myself better. That is the real 
trouble.’ She spoke the last words more 
quietly, and witha smile. 

* Don't go back, Miss Rill, for any trouble: 
we are in to-day,"’ he answered her. When 
he said *‘ Miss Rill,” there was a singular, 
gentle drawing near, with a restraint of wait- 
ing, in the accent; it seemed to tell her more 
than she dared believe. His word “to-day” 
had a ring of triumph in it. 


were presently at Crooke 
the sun was far down, westward; the 


“Oto day has been a beautiful day : she 
said. He had led her back into the joy of it 

“Yes; I hope we shall have more to-days. 
But a man must not look for beautiful days 
that hehas not earned. To-morrow, Miss Rill, 
I begin my earning. Will you wish me well 
In it? 

* IT wish you well in everything, Mr. King.” 

“Sometime I may come back and remind 
you of your saying that.’ He paused 
slightly, and then went on. “I shall be away ; 
I shall not see you so often; I shall be prov 
ing myself. Itis what I must do, first of all 
I did not mean money, when I spoke of earn 
ing; I have enough of that to make it need- 
ful to assert myself in other things. Aunt 
Elizabeth is right; I must begin a man's life 
before I can ask of life what a man wants. 
You have only seen me as a boy, Miss Raye.”’ 
He withdrew into the distance of the formal 
name. Truly, he had great self-control—the 


thing he had declared was grand—this boy! 


*T have not seen you as a boy, to-day. You 
have been doing things—and saying things 
that I shall remember—shall thank you for, 


always,” Rill Raye answered him softly, yet 
keeping safely and carefully to the patent and 
acknowledged. Silence would not have been 
sosafe; it would have seemed expectant. She 
did not know what it was she was afraid, or 
tremulously happy, to expect; she knew it 
was not coming now, at once, and she acted 
from the instinct, on her own part, to he!p 
turn it by. But how different all this was 
from that other wood-walk, that other “ ex- 
planation’’; what a nobler putting off! The 
one put her off—from an inference he was not 
ready yet to verify; the other—this other 
put himself off from some hope he had not 
earned, 

‘I do not mean to give up boyishness; I 
hope nobody will give me up because of it. 
The manliest man [ know—my father—is a 
boy at heart, and at times, as much as I am.” 

Rill did not say of what that reminded her 
instantly—the little child in the midst, who 
was the greatest. 

“One does not care to show one’s deepest, 
always,” he wenton. ‘There are things not 
to be spoken of to everybody; and only some- 
times to anybody.” 

They were the things he had spoken of to 
her. She had no answer now. 

“T do not think we need to be always saying 
them to ourselves; we wear them out with 
repetitions ; we just know they are there; that 
isenough to build up life on, and life will 
show. You wish me well, then, in my build- 
ing?’’ They had come through into the clear- 
er light. They were at the end of the dim 
aisle of trees. Ife stopped, and turned toward 
her, looking into her face. He held out his 
hand. She put hers in it. “I wish you 
well,” she said, again, in her clear voice, meet- 
ing his look with beautiful, true eyes. 

“T want you to wish me well; [ want you 
to believe in me—as I believe in you,” he 
said, 

They were near the cottage now; the forest 
path came out close to Brook Lane. He 
crossed with her, and saw her to her door; 
he stood upon the threshold, and Miss Bona- 
ble came forth and met them. He had a 
frank, courteous word for her; then he said 
a simple good-night to both, and went away, 
notwithstanding that aunt Amelia invited 
him to come in to tea, 

* Another time, if you ask me,” he said, 
with a charming deference. 

“That's a clever young man,” remarked 
Miss Bonable, following Rillin. He comes to 
the door. I like people that come to the 
door, and don't stay behind the fences. He 
speaks up, and he’s got behavior.” 

till ran up to herroom; there was a win- 
dow to the east, and Brook Lane ran east- 
ward. She saw Mr. King walking down be- 
tween the trees. The twilight was yet golden 
about him; he was going to his work in the 
world. He had left her here, where her work 
was, but it was light here, also. 

She went down, without selfish lingering. 
Miss Bonable was waiting for her tea. She 
told to her and Mrs. Rospey the happy story 
of her day; all but the happy, hidden, intangi- 
ble heart of it that was not possible to utter. 
She ate muffins and sweet apple and cream ; 
she helped Clementhy clear away afterward, 
and she washed carefully the delicate old 
spoons and the china cups and the pictured 
India plates; she put all by, and then she sat 
and read the evening paper to aunt Amelia. 
When she had done-all this—it was scarcely 
more than: an hour’s work, but it had a 
blessed lifetime in it—she went with Miss 
Bonable to her bedroom, and arranged her for 
the night. After the tired head was upon the 
pillow that she placed precisely for com- 
pletest rest,she leaned down and kissed the 
lips that had been so often harsh with hard 
rebuke. ‘‘Good-night,’’ she said. Good- 
night was in her heart for all the world. 

“Good-night, Rill; you’ve fixed me very 
nice; I’m glad you've had your treat.”’” That 
was much for aunt Amelia to have said; and 
she had called her “ Rill.”’ A stiff‘ Cy-rilla ” 
or “Rill Raye,” with objurgation of the sur- 
name, were what the girl had been mostly 
used to from her; but aunt Amelia was grown 
different; everything was grown different, 
now. 

till went again into her own little east 
room, away into her own new world. 

‘** As I believe in you.” 

That word set her free of her old, hard past ; 
it put her on probation for a strange, vague, 
beautiful fature. That it was vague, that 
nothing was clear and promised, she was 
glad; she would not have had it put before 
her as a certainty, fora!l the world. She had 
not “earned’’ it yet. She, too, must earn 
something. She must earn his faith. She 


must earn—whatever he might tell her by- 


and-by. 

A great, calm moon came climbing up the 
sky. It pouredits light round her, wrapping 
her in its white veil. Shesat therein a won- 
derful, shining peace. It was the moon of 
Halloween. 

(Continued in next JOURNAL) 
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HOW TO FOLD A MAN’S COAT 


| l was always a mystery to Jack that the 

dear litthe woman who knew how to do 
everything else so well didn't know how to 
fold his coat. He laughed at her about this 
sometimes; sometimes when she had to pack 
a trunk for him to go 
away, he got very ir- 
ritable about it, and 
after she had cried one 
hour and a-half and 
wondered if life were 
worth living, she con- 
cluded to go to a first- 
class tailor and Jearn 
just how the coat 
should be folded. And 
then, because she was 
a dear litthe woman, 
and wanted every other woman to be as ac- 
complished as she was, she drew a little de- 
sign and wrote a short description for every 
other woman who didn’t know just how the 
masculine coat should be folded. She said: 
“At number one you see the coat spread out 
either on a bed,ora 
table, with its sleeves 
laid out and smoothed 
down as caressingly as 
I put my hand over 
Jack’s arm. At num- 
ber two the sleeves are 
folded up in_ perfect 
halves. At number 
three the fronts are 
turned over’—J say in 
revers fashion—‘ but 
not so that they will 
muss the sleeves; and in number four you see 
the finishing stroke. The coat is folded right 
through the centre, and every part of it is per- 
fectly smooth and will not wrinkle. Then 
just think how fond you are of your husband ; 
take your hand and smooth the coat down 
until it is without even the thought of a 














wrinkle on the outer or inner side.’ This is 
her description of how to fold the coat, and 
she hopes that with the pictures and the words 
every woman may succeed as well as she did 
and get for it the same payment—for Jack 
said, ** Why, my dear, what a good little girl 
you have been to really learn how to fold my 
coat properly.” 


°“e- 


THREE THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
V ERY oftenis the short hint or suggestion 


that we read somewhere, which provesa 
mountain of help at some critical time. 


HOW TO WIPE THE FACE 
Diag anger oy of people when drying their 
, faces after washing, wipe them down- 


ward; that is, from forehead to chin. This is 
a mistake. Always use upward—from the 
chin to the forehead—and outward—towards 


the ear—motions. Never wipe any part of 
the face downward. 
HOW TO STOP A HICCOUGH 

VERY good authority gives as a very 

simple remedy for hiccough:—a lump 
of sugar saturated with vinegar. In ten cases, 
tried as an experiment, it stopped hiccough in 
nine. 

A COOL CLOTH WITHOUT ICE 

NE of the most useful hints for sick-room 

attendance is very seldom known out- 
side of a hospital ward, and not even there in 
many cases; the hint is how to obtain a cold 
cloth without the use of ice. Every one 
knows that in fevers, or weakness, a cold 
cloth on the forehead or face, or base of brain, 
is one of the most comforting things in the 
world. Inthe tropical hospitals, and where 
ice is scarce, ail that is necessary is to wet a 
linen cloth, wave it to and fro in the air, fold 
it, and place on the patient. Have another 
cloth ready, waving it to and fro, just before 
applying it; these cloths have a more grate- 
ful and lasting coldness than those made so 
by the burning cold produced by ice. 





RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


a cure 

is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
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TO KEEP HEALTHY THIS SUMMER 


By Dr. ANDREW 





GRAYDON 








PLEASANT and healthy summer 
is within the power of each and 
every one of us. There is nothing 
which so successfully counteracts 
heat as common sense. We com- 
plain too much of the sun’s rays, 
and as we complain we worry. 
Let me give you a few hints for a healthy, 
pleasant summer. 

Do NOT FRET AND FUME about the heat; it 
is unavoidable. You must meet it,and the 
more you worry the more will you suffer 
from it. In every sense of the word, take 
things coolly. A calm mind and demeanor will 
aid you greatly to bear summer heat. Ex- 


citement of any kind brings increased heat of 


the body, even that of the tongue. Do not 
walk rapidly on a hot day; do not rush along 
at your winter’s speed. Divide your usual 
amount of walking into several days. Your 
physical powers are more relaxed in warm 
weather, and they will not endure strains that 
are as nothing in cooler weather, 


DRESS FOR THE SEASON. Of course you put 
on your light colors, but see also that the text- 
ure is of the thinnest. Dress for comfort 
rather than appearance. Always wear deli- 
cate, thin underwear; it will save you from 
sudden chilling. Change it frequently, daily, 
and always at night. Did it ever strike you 
that the corset was a very warm article of dress, 
and, withal, nota very clean one, after a few 
days wearin summer time? Starched goods 
are very warm for dresses, ete., stiffened, and 
with the interstices closed up they are any- 
thing but cool and pleasant. Soft, thin goods 
are more healthful. 


Do nor EAT TOO MUCH. A little meat will 
go a great way in hot weather. In theextreme 
heat you are decidedly better off with a very 
modest quantity. Nature is prodigal with her 
fruit and vegetables, and they are not grown 
for adornment, oreven for canning, but they 
are peculiarly adapted to the season in which 
they grow. Eat them and plentifully. See, 
however, that they are fresh and fully ripe. 
Too much of our early fruit is not fit for 
eating; it is a rushed quality, and the de- 
mand that brings itis an artificial one. Let 
such few meats as you eat be prepared ina 
nutritious manner. Let the fancy alone; also, 
highly-seasoned dishes; leave these for cold 
weather if you must eat them. It makes a 
great difference in your comfort and health 
what you eat, and if you Want to do some- 
thing toward keeping yourselves cool, just 
remember not to pile on too much combustible 
matter for your physical powers to evolve in 
heat. Eat simply, plainly and slowly—do 
everything slowly in hot weather. 


Rest THROUGH LONG HOURS OF SLEEP. 
Thereisa loss of snap and energy in your 
bodies that calls for more rest. Rise early and 
ilo your tasks while the day is cool, but dur- 
ing the middle of it take off the pressure. 





A WORD ABOUT SUMMER RESORTS. They 
are for resting—or ought to be—and are not 
placed simply to transfer the seat of war 
society's. Seek out those that are quiet. If 
you are thinking of spending your sum- 
mer months at some fashionable place in 
ceaseless whirl day and night, you had better 
by far remain at home and lounge about. 
Whatever of exertion you are called upon to 
perform—excursions, tramps and the like—do 
it in the cool hours; enjoy the cool and 
quiet of the evening in rest. 


AS TO DRINKING WATER. Only a few words: 
You need a certain amount daily to replace 
the waste of the system, but do not gulp it 
down in quantities. The sense of thirst is 
not located in the stomach, and large amounts 
of water are not needed to quench it. This 
desire is in the throat, and water sipped 
slowly will reach and satisfy it. 

As you are moving about threugh various 
sections of the country and world, much 
distress and trouble will be avoided if you 
make it your rule to drink a mineral water of 
some sort. Fruit juices are refreshing—lemon- 
ade, ete.—but not at night. 


BATHE JUDICIOUSLY AND EVERY MORNING— 
either a full bath or sponge. Be fastidious 
about this, if everin your life, in hot weather. 
Your health depends upon it far more than 
vouimagine. Bathing does not mean the ex- 
hibition of a lovely suit which a drop of water 
would ruin ; nor is it a prolonged battle with 
the surf followed by exhaustion; nor will the 
two weeks bathing at the shore be enough to 
carry you through the season away from the 
sea. If the bath, however applied, does not 
leave a healthful reaction, it is not doing you 
good service, and needs modifying somehow. 
In excessive weather, the use of your bath 
twice daily will not hurt you, if there be no 
peculiar contra-indication. There are times 
when women should not think of bathing. 

See to it that the functions of your body 
are kept regular. Generally fresh fruit and 
vegetables will be all that is required, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by a glass of laxative 
mineral water before breakfast. 


SLEEPING WELL IN SUMMER 


By Exizasetu Ropinson Scoviu 
OMFORTABLE sleep in summer 
is made more probable if the 
last meal of the day be of light, 
easily digested food. It is a great 
mistake to go to bed hungry. A 
glass of milk, or koumiss, with 
thin bread and butter, or delicate 
crackers, or even something more 
substantial when it can be borne, 
will prevent wakefulness. The digestion should 
not be taxed to dispose of rich made dishes. 

Before going to bed take a sponge bath in 
tepid water. Sponge lightly and quickly, and 
dry the skin without unnecessary friction. If 
this is impossible, at least bathe the feet. 
Avoid standing in a draught. 

If the sleeping-room is warm, it may be 
cooled for a time by wringing large pieces of 
cotton out of water and hanging them before 
the open windows. Leave the door open, and 
as the air comes through the wet cotton it will 
be cooled. This isa good device for cooling a 
sick-room; the cloths can then be wet again 
and again. Keep the gas turned low during 
the process of undressing, and sleep without a 
light unless it is a tiny night lamp. 

The ideal bed is, of course, a woven wire 
mattress, with a thin hair mattress on it. 
Folded blankets make a good substitute for the 
latter. If the sleeper is restless, the corners of 
the under sheet can be turned under and 
firmly pinned to the lower side of the mat- 
tress to prevent it from maliciously wrinkling 
itself into creases as the occupant tosses about. 
In a midsummer night no covering is needed 
but a sheet, and even that sometimes seems 
too oppressive. A blanket, however, should 
always be at hand in case acool breeze springs 
up before morning, as it does in many local- 
ities. Fold it evenly, tuck one end under 
the mattress and turn the rest over the foot 
board not to interfere with the feet. 

In summer, asin winter, a quiet mind is es- 
sential to repose. Leave the cares and worries 
of the day to be taken up on the morrow. 
They will not look as large or as black as if 
they had been carried all night. 





IN CASE OF A DOG'S BITE 


By Pau. Gipier, M. D. 


CHIEF DIRECTOR NEW YORK 


F you are unfortunate enough to be 
bitten by a dog, waste no time in 
sending fora physician. But the 
wound requires instant attention, 
First, wash it immediately with 
clean, tepid water. If this is not 
readily obtainable, clean water of 
any temperature will answer. 
This will do until a physician arrives. If you 
should be so situated that a physician cannot 
attend upon you, then act: 

After flushing out the wound with clean 
water, apply, by means of a glass dropper, a 
powerful antiseptic. I regard peroxide of 
hydrogen (medicinal) as the best compound, 

Don’t cauterize. In my opinion it is a 
needlessly painful operation, and is very sel- 
dom accomplished soon enough to prevent the 
hydrophobic infection from taking place. 

Having applied the antiseptic (peroxide of 
hydrogen) to the sore, take care not to remove 
the white foam that will be generated. Let it 
remain until it disappears, which will occur 
in a few minutes. This being done, a com- 
press of absorbent cotten, soaked in the perox- 
ide of hydrogen, should be laid over the sore, 
with an over-covering of oiled silk. 

Twice every day the wound should be 
dressed in the same manner, with the excep- 
tion that the peroxide of hydrogen, instead 
of being used full strength, should be diluted, 
half and half, with clean water—tepid or 
filtered water being preferable. 

The subsequent treatment depends 
the condition of the dog that inflicted the 
wound, Don’t kill the animal unless it shows 
evident symptoms of hydrophobia. Have it 
placed securely in a safe place. If, at the ex- 
piration of one week, or not more than two 
weeks, it has not shown any abnormal symp- 
toms, the patient need not fear. 

If, on the contrary, the animal sickens and 
dies, the patient should be treated by the 
Pasteur method as quickly as possible. The 
sooner the better. At the same time the con- 
tents of the dog’s stomach and a portion of its 
spinal marrow, in glycerine, should be sent to 
the Pasteu? Institute, No. 178 West Tenth 
street, New York city, where experiments may 
decide whether the animal died with hydro- 
phobia or not. 

Should the animal have been shot or other- 
wise killed, it is advisable that the patient 
should submit at once to the Pasteur treat- 
ment, for two reasons: first, because it is 
harmless; second, because its efficacy has 
been proved beyond a doubt, over fifteen 
thousand persons having been inoculated 
since Pasteur’s discovery. 

{n case the animal remains in good health, 
it is unnecessary that the patient submit to 
inoculation, 


PASTEUR INSTITUT" 
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WHEN YOU ARE IN THE COUNTRY 


By Annie R. RAMSEY 





HE very freedom of the country 
invites to excess, and a girl may 
exhaust her vitality just as 
surely with too much tennis 
and rowing as with too much 
dancing; to say nothing of the 
strain in those resorts where the 
follies of the winter are con- 
tinued all summer under other names. 

Gossip is a danger too, a moral danger, for 
surely it is degrading to womanhood to spend 
hours each day discussing the failures of one’s 
neighbors. A woman of wide experience de- 
clares that the gossip trouble always has its 
roots in the habit ladies adopt of visiting from 
room to room. Your room is the one place in 
all the house exclusively your own, and you 
should be careful to whom you surrender it. 

There is great danger in the social freedom 
allowed to young people in summer resorts. 
Indeed, a mother with grown or half-grown 
daughters needs to be wily and wise—-if she is 
to shield them at all points; and, in a party of 
young people where there may be some of ques- 
tionable quality, how is she to prevent friend- 
ships, aaa even love affairs which are sure to 
be disastrous ? 

The remedy for most of these evils lies in 
intercourse with your children and_ their 
friends; in careful watching of their out-door 
life, and in reasonable occupation for yourself 
and for them. 

I do not say avoid the hotel piazza, as I 
might be inclined, did I not recognize that for 
many girls—and women too—who lead quiet 
lives all winter, this piazza intercourse gives 
many a needed lesson in etiquette, worldly 
training and necessary conformity to stan- 
dards; but I do say that the piazza hour 
should not last long each day, nor be devoted 
to personal talk. Induce the ladies and young 
people of the house to come together for the 
reading of some light book—one to read and 
the others to work—and you have done much 
to break up any too close intimacy, and the 
chanceis given you to know something of 
your daughter's friends. 

Over and above this reading in common, I 
aman advocate of some real study in the sum- 
mer—some reading done with a serious pur- 
pose. I know it is hard to accomplish this 
amidst so much distraction and temptation, 
but I think the failure is often due to the 
vaulting ambition which tries to consume too 
many and too ponderous tomes. It is better 
to map out a moderate amount of interesting 
work and insist upon accomplishing it—rising, 
if necessary, an hour earlier to do so, 

The fingers need occupation, too, but no 
woman who reads the summer journals need 
be at a loss for needlework which is to serve 
as a present interest and a future decoration, 

Inculeate and practice the habit of a daily 
walk. No exercise is so good as this, none so 
inexpensive and so generally possible; though 
your girls should row and swim also. 

There is some tendency that the ‘ craze” 
for athletic maidens may lead your daughters 
to excesses; but your care and example can 
help here. Insistthat the heated hours of the 
day shall be used for a siesta; that no violent 
exertion is undergone immediately after meals ; 
that sea-bathing is not continued too long 
nor under conditions that are unhealthy. 

Insist upon proper dress for out-door life, 
there is safety in flannel against sudden 
changes of temperature, and in these days of 
cotton and woo! flannels, socheap andin such 
endless variety, there is no reason why thedress 
should not be pretty and stylish. 

Insist upon some care for the complexion. 
I do not want to go back to the days of our 
grandmothers when every thing was sacrificed 
to an interesting pallor; but no girl can afford 
to be careless about her skin—the more beauti- 
ful it is, the more she needs to recognize its 
beauty and cherish it. The wide-brimmed felt 
hat is a protection, and more comfortable than 
the same shape in straw. The Tam O'Shanter, 
though picturesque and convenient, affords no 
protection to eyes or skin or hair, and should 
only be worn at night. A handkerchief tied 
close about the throat is a shield for the nape 
of the neck, anda little cosmoline well rubbed 
into hands and face before starting off into the 
sun-light, will keep them free from burn. 

The best gift of the summer is the chance it 
gives youto help your children; there is 





Leila, whose taste may be directed, her 
reading for all next winter shaped by the 
cosy talks you and she have had on the 


rocks; or, Tom may rise to a new conception 
of womanly character through your careful 
criticism of the latest literary sensation and 
the reasons you give him against his accepting 
itas his standard. Even the little ones, as they 
prattle beside you, may have a quiet word to 
direct their attention to the shapes of leaves, 
the parts of flowers, the colors of birds or the 
structure of a star-fish. With the help of 
such works as Gray’s “How Plants Grow,” 
Merrian’s, “ Birds With an Opera-glass,” or 
Miss Wright's ** Sea-side and Way-side,” the 
most elementary knowledge of these subjects 
will enable you to lead your children to the 
very heart of Nature. 





COMMON-SENSE IN BATHING 
By Frances BurReELu 


ECAUSE there is nothing more 
delightful than a bath in sum- 
mer, people are very apt to over- 
do the matter, and suffer in con- 
sequence, A dip in the sea once, 
CG < or even twice, a day will do a 

. vigorous person no harm; but 
those who are not strong should be careful. 

If, after coming out of the water, there is a 
sensation of freshness and exhilaration, of re- 
newed life and vigor, the bath has been bene- 
ficial. When, however, the bather looks blue, 
and feels languid, there is not sufficient vitality 
for proper reaction from the chill of the water, 
and it has done harm. 

Delicate people can easily wash themselves 
to death. There is an impression, amongst 
those who have been brought up in refine- 
ment, that daily ablution of the whole person 
is absolutely necessary to cleanliness and 
health. Even those who do not practice it 
recommend it, and are shocked at the mere 
suggestion of the omission of the morning 
tub. Bathing is a delightful luxury, and when 
it has been long indulged in, is indisyensable 
to comfort; but, like other luxuries, there are 
circumstances that should modify its use. It 
is too exhausting for persons whose vitality is 
low and who need all their nervous energy to 
carry on the functions of life. These should, 
as a substitute, rub the surface of the body 
briskly with a piece of Turkish toweling 
wrung out of tepid water, so as to be damp, 
but not wet. When they take a full bath, it 
should be in comfortably warm water. This 
may be either seawater heated, or water with 
sea-salt added to it. 

Children at the seaside should not be al- 
lowed to bathe every day if there is theslight- 
est symptom of headache and weariness after 
the bath. Bathing in fresh water is much 
more likely to be injurious than a swim in 
the ocean. Paralysis not infrequently follows 
the abuseof fresh-water bathing, particularly 
in the case of boys who live near a lake, or 
river, and think nothing of “ going in” half 
a dozen times a day. 

Wading is a favorite diversion with child- 
ren, who perhaps are not allowed to bathe 
because the water is too cold. It should be 
permitted only for a few minutes at a time. 
The feet and legs are chilled, and the hot sun 
striking on the head is apt to cause mischief. 
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HOW TO TREAT A SUNSTROKE 


By ALice VINTON 





UNSTROKE may occur very suddenly 
without any premonitory symptoms. 
A workman exposed to the full force 
of the sun, sinks down overpowered 
by it as if he had been shot, or 
struck by lightning. He is in- 
sensible, breathes rapidly and 
noisily, as if he were snoring; perhaps has 
convulsions, or twitching of the muscles, 
The pulse is quick, face very red and skin 
intensely hot. The temperature has been 
known to rise to 110°. This condition may 
be confounded with apoplexy, or intoxica- 
tion. The point of difference which is most 
easily observed is the burning heat of the 
skin, almost scorching the hand laid on it, 
What shall be done? 

It is not wise to carry the sufferer far for 

help, as time is valuable. Lay him in a shady 
lace, as cool as is to be found. Unfasten 
mands about neck and waist. Strip the cloth- 
ing off the upper part of the body and shower 
it with water. If ice can be had, crack it, 
wrap it in cotton and apply it to the head, 
spine and under the arms. If not, use wet 
cloths instead, changing them every few min- 
utes. In town, ether and a spray can be pro- 
cured from a druggist, and the forehead and 
head sprayed. Rapid fanning of the hot sur- 
face helps toevaporate the water more quickly. 

As soon as the patient revives a little and 
can swallow, iced brandy, or whisky and 
water, can be given. A doctor should be sent 
for, but he will come too late if nothing is 
done in the interval. Sunstroke is a fever 
caused by heat, and the most urgent need is to 
reduce the temperature by cooling the surface 
of the body in every way possible. The ex- 
haustion must be met by stimulants. 

Sometimes there is a little warning and the 
attack is preceded by headache, dizziness and 
a confusion of color before the eyes. Apply 
cold to head, chest and back, lie down in a 
cool, quiet place, eat little food, avoid stimu- 
lant and take cooling drinks until the uncom- 
fortable feelings have passed away. A person 
affected in this manner should be very careful 
not to expose himself to the sun. 

There is a form of sunstroke in which there 
is less fever and more depression. In these 
cases give stimulants freely, beef-teaand brandy 
by enema if necessary, and apply mustard to 
the legs and over the heart. 

Sunstroke usually comes ge in the hottest 
part of the day and at the’end of a heated 
term. Thick, green leaves, or a wet handker- 
chief, in the hat, are good preventatives, 
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ARS: T has been announced that 
pws” TL would write to you dur- 
= ing the summer from 
h London and Paris. T have 
c found, however, that cir- 
cumstances will prevent 
my dropping the reins 
for several months, and 
hence I shall remain at 
home. And this conclu- 
sion has not come reluc- 
tantly, for, to me, America has always been a 
good enough place to stay. I realized this 
very strongly when, after a hurried journey 
across the water last year, IT returned to this 
soil. Somehow or other, [T have more than 
ever since that time felt that this is God's 
own country, upon which He lavishes more 
blessings than upon any other nation on the 
globe. To be an American to-day means to 
be a resident of the most powerful and pros- 
erous country extant; a nation which, 
ooked at from whatever standpoint, is 
superior in all its interests, commercial or 
professional. The few things we lack to-day 
we shall havg to-morrow. 
OME of us are prone to ape foreign cus- 
Ss toms in America, in dress,in walk and im 
conversation. We receive foreign actors with 
open arms, and send them back with filled 
pockets. We are fond of entertaining Kuro- 
pean lords and dukes, and some of our 
mothers are foolish enough to seek titled alli- 
ances for their daughters. With the excep- 
tion of the latter, these things are compara- 
tively harmless, though I could never under- 
stand why our own customs, our own dress, 
our own way of talking, our own actors and 
celebrities, are not sufficient for us. Butas a 
nation we are wealthy, and we can afford a 
luxury ortwo. But when “it comes right 
down to it,” as the boys say, we all agree, I 
think, that there is no country like our own, 
and for a place to live in where is there a 
nation to compare with it? 


E never fully appreciate a thing until 
it is taken from us, and we never 
think half so much of America until we go 
away from it for awhile. I notice that while 
our tourists are willing to take a slow out- 
going steamer, there is always a desire to se- 
lect tha@#fastest home-bound ship afloat. This 
country seems astonishingly attractive to the 
American when he is away from it; and the 
dearest sight that comes to the traveler is the 
first view of American land upon his return. 
He will watch for the English Needles with 
curiosity ; but for Fire Island Light he looks 
with an affectionate longing. The same man 
who lazily turned over in his berth last year 
when he was told the ship was off The Needles, 
sprang on deck with boyish glee when Fire 
Island was sighted. There were home, family, 
friends and inrests. And where, on God’s 
earth, can tMose influences seem so beau- 
tiful, where do they mean so much, as on the 
North American continent? 
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ND yet, patriotic Americans as we may 
i be, across that six-day pond there lie 
fields of observation and knowledge which all 
who can should see and explore There isa 
liberal education in a European trip, an in- 
vestment which will pay the investor Were 
the old world ten thousand miles from us, in 
stead of three, the journey would be short for 
the sight 
which we, as a younger country, know 
naught. Romance clusters round every niche 
of the old country. The memories of the 
men and women who have made the world’s 
history and its literature come up fragrant in 
the associations which they left behind them, 
and which all can see. The past seems almost 
the living present when you journey through 
Shakespeare's country, in the land of Burns, 
or amid the scenes of Coleridge, of Lamb and 
of Dickens. You understand Waterloo better 
when you have come in touch with the French 
and the English. You realize what has made 
the tight litthe English isle the greatest centre 
of the world when you see its people. History 
is no longer a wonder to you: it is a living 
reality. You seem to know Napoleon better 
when you have stood within his resplendent 
tomb of stone. The genius of the French 
comes more directly home to you when you 
gaze up at the Eiffel tower, and wonder how 
in the world Chicago is going to eclipse the 
skill and ingenuity displayed in its mechani- 
cal erection, These thingsone learns by going 
“over the ferry,” and a few things more. 
MERICANS learn when they get to 
London, for example, that though we 
have progressed wonderfully as a nation, there 
aurea few things which we have, as yet, to 
learn, and can beneficially imitate from the 
mother country. Ina hundred things we are 
immeasurably ahead of the English. One 
never realizes the comforts of an American 
railroad car until he travels in an Enylish 
compartinent railway carriage, Our women 
never appreciate the freedom which is theirs 
in America, until they come within the re- 
strictions of the English chaperon system. 
You never realize the generosity of our 
American theatres until you have to pay six- 
pence for a programme handed you by the 
trim little English maid who shows you to 
your seat—and this after you have sighed ip 
paying twenty shillings ($2.50) for the seat. 
American butter never tasted so well until 
you wonder whether you really put any on 
your bread when you are treated to the En- 
glish unsalted butter. Ice never seemed so 
large a part of your being until you are de- 
prived of it in your glass of water, unless you 
usk forit. You neverknow how really dull 
a newspaper can be made until you buy one of 
the English dailies. An American magazine 
is a positive luxury after a month of the 
English periodicals. You have complained 
about having the dead-fences and depots in 
America bespoiled with advertisements. But 
you never realize how modest our advertisers 
are until you see how every conceivable space 
to which the eye turns can be made hideous 
by vreetings of “* Good-morning,” injunctions 
that this thing “won't wash clothes,’ that 
thing is “best and goes farthest,”’ and another 
thing is cheap at “a guinea a box.” 


| DUT if these things exist, there are others 
2 in which the English excel, London 
will teach you, for example, that it is possible 
for the streets of the busiest city in the world 
to be kept scrupulously clean, Tt will teach 
Americans, too, that a city can be paved so as 
to withstand the inroads of heavy traflic, and 
yet be a luxury for one to drive on any of its 
streets. We may teach them how to build the 
cars, but they can teach us how to construct 
safe railroads. Where the Amerian railroad 
grades a crossing and endangers life, the 
Knglish road builds a tunnel and protects 
the public. The wooden piers along our 
river fronts are nightmares when you see those 
buttresses of masonry in England. The 
American housewife is taught how beautiful 
the humblest home can look when flowers 
bloom from every window in it, and gardens 
look like spots of Paradise. The English 
woman can teach her American sister the 
great secret of keeping young by refusing to 
worry. She knows that worry means prema- 
ture age, and she has too high a regard for her 
health to endanger it with what she knows 
will not avail. The English girl will teach 
the pride of every American that the founda- 
tion of the best health is exercise and plenty 
of it, and that healthy girlhood is the stepping- 
stone to the best wifehood and motherhood; 
though, in almost every other respect, the 
American girl can easily stand comparison. 
rPAHE English are substantial: or, I may say, 

. to be perhaps a little more explicit, 
they are as thorough in what they do as 
they are sturdy. in their physical nature. 
Their ancestors of four and five hundred years 
back lived for their present descendants, and 
the Englishman of to-day lives for future 
generations. When he builds, he builds well. 
Go into the smallest English village and you 
will find every house not of wood, but of 
stone, and built in such a way as to last. I 
have heard this method called “ heavy.” Per- 
haps itis. The English are heavy; they cut 
their garments a trifle too heavy, perhaps; but 
when they come to building houses and fur- 
nishing them, their idea of ‘*‘ heaviness,” if 
we choose to call it so, is not such a bad one. 
Our system of building a house in a month is 
to be deplored. Our idea of decorating our 
homes with bric-a-brac more gaudy than sub- 
stantial, does not find favor with the English 
woman. She buys only the best, and is con- 
tent with less, than more of a poorer quality. 
In this she is wise. Many of our homes are 
overdone in a bric-a-brac sense, not only over- 
done, but cheaply overdone; whereas, if the 
quantity were smaller and the quality better, 
the effect would be heightened. The idea so 
prevalent in many of our houses that the 
more you put in a room the more home-like 
it will seem, has been carried to a foolish 
excess. 


There are historical associations of 


\ MAN or woman who goes across the 
F ocean possessed with the idea that the 
English are slow and old fogies, is apt to be 
very much mistaken. From our American 
standpoint of rush the English are slow; but, 
after all, is not that slowness a little better in 
the long run? The lightning pace at which 
the American lives is disastrous to body, mind 
and soul. But for our spirit of enterprise, 
America, it is true, would not be where it is 
to-day. But that enterprise works both ways. 
While it makes, it also unmakes. The Ameri- 
can business man is a source of wonder to his 
English brother: but he lets it rest there. He 
dues not seek to imitate it. His sturdy 
common-sense knows that long life does not 
go handin hand with lunches eaten in ten 
minutes, and natures refreshed (?) by five 
hours’ sleep. He is content with doing less, 
and doing it better. He is conservative, care- 
fiul—slow from our way of looking at him, 
but not slow in the true sense of that word. 
I have heard the English called “ stolid,” but 
it struck me when I saw them that the same 
word with the t left out, suited them better, 
and I do not turn up my trousers when it 
rains in London, either. 


\ HAT is true of the Englishman is like- 

wise true of the Englishwoman. I 
greatly admire her utter refusal to worry or 
be worried, and the consequence is that she 
looks youngat fifty. She undertakes no more 
than she can comfortably carry out, and 
thoroughly believes in the coming of another 
day. By this I do not mean that she pro- 
crastinates; she simply will not let the domes- 
tic machinery grind her down to ill-health 
and early old age. She isa frequent bather, 
and regards health as the prime factor of life, 
to be looked after before everything else, 
though the breakfast might be an hour late, 
She sleeps nine hours, and takes a nap during 
the day at that. She arranges her day’s work 
in the most systematic manner, and her little 
memorandum: slip always shows two vacant 
hours; they are for rest. She eats heartily, 
but the most digestible food. In the most 
modest home, no matter how little there may 
be on the table, there is nothing but the best. 
She would rather have a mouthful of good 
food and go partly hungry, than eat a whole 
meal of cheaper things. She is a true econo 
mist; regulates her expenses carefully, and is 
a true believer in the allowancesystem. There 
are some things about the English woman 
which her American sister dislikes, just as it 
is vice versa; at the same time, there are 
others which would make our American 
women happier and healthier if they imitate? 
and I have sketched a few of these points. 
A*= tone has spent a time in London, 
; the next thing, of course, is to go to 
Paris. ‘To me it seemed like the dainty des- 
sert toa good dinner; you want it to sweeten 
the taste, but you don’t want too much of it. 
To others it would prove just the reverse: it 
is all a question of taste. Any comparison 
between these two European capitals is indeed 
odious. ‘They are as unlike as night is 
from day. In London you feel as if you are, 
indeed, in the great and substantial financial 
Mecca of the world. In Paris, you arein the 
world’s greatest and most beautiful play- 
ground. Everything suggests a cheerful view 
of life, and you wonder when the Parisian 
works. Morning, afternoon and night he is 
on the Boulevards, now in front of the café, 
then driving in the Bois de Bologne, or along 
the Champs Elysées. It is an ideal life 
more ideal to the American than practical. 
No city is so thoroughly given over to pleas- 
ure; no people enjoy life more, or go through 
it more easily. And yet, beneath all the su- 
perticiality of Parisian life, there is a strong 
undercurrent of domestic and business inter- 
ests of which the casual tourist sees nothing. 
Itis a pity that the beautiful domestic life of 
the French shows so little on the surface to 
the visitor of a fortnight. To accuse the 
Frenchman of being regardless of domestic 
ties is to be ignorant of his true character. 
To say that morality with the French woman 
is only a word, is to know but one class, and 
that a most undesirable one. 


” a traveler wants to see the dark and 

vicious side of life, he can find it in Paris; 
but he can find it in any one of the American 
cities just as well. The reputation of Paris, as 
a gay centre, has drawn to it thousands of 
characters, who give to it much of the charac- 
ter which it hasin the minds of untraveled 
people. But to call these persons Parisians 
isto insult one of the most chivalrous and 
home-loving people in the world. Life in 
Paris means what it isin all large cities: the 
good and the bad. The casual tourist sees, as 
arule, only one side. Asa race, the French 
are merry-making people; their very natures 
seek and crave enjoyment, But their amuse- 
meuts are, therefore, not necessarily of an or- 
der below the ken of respectability. It has 
been my pleasure to see something of French 
domestic life, and to hear more of it, from 
sources away from prejudice. The affection 
which exists between the French father and 
his daughter is beautiful and almost spiritual. 
Home and family means as much to him as 
it does to the resident of any other city 
under the sun. The French mother is not 
only a cook par excellence, but a perfect type 
of housekeeper. By nature, she is quick, and 
she accomplishes much more with less exer- 
tion than does her English sister. -The educa- 
tion of her children is as a gospel to her. Her 
religious faith is strong, and she instills it into 
her children at the domestic board and at 
eventide. The parents live out-of-doors, 
butit is rare, indeed, that you see children on 
the streets of Paris after reasonable hours. 
They are taught to find their chief amuse- 
ments in the home; and everything is done 
by the French father and mother to see that 
the home is attractive to their children. One 
of the most beautiful sights in the world is to 
see a well-regulated French family, where 
you will find the atmosphere redolent with 
domesticity. 
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A ND thus one travels through the lands of 
L Europe having his eyes opened at 
every turn. There isastrange fascination about 
it all; strange because everything is so entirely 
unlike what we are accustomed to in America. 
Here we can travel for days on one continent, 
to hear one language at every stopping place. 
In Europe, a few hours’ ride in any direction 
means new nations, new customs, different 
tongues, extremes in peoples and manners. 
As we here cross into States, there you cross 
into other lands, ruled by other rulers, swayed 
by other sentiments. Characteristics change 
at every turn. To-day’s acquaintances are 
totally unlike next day's friends, as if they 
belonged to other worlds, and practically this 
is true. 


Stee E inability of the Englishman to quickly 

perceive a joke comes into strange con- 
trast as next day you come into touch with 
the keen perception and sharp wit of the 
Irish. The quaint, soft acccent of the 
Sotch lassie is scarcely out of your ears 
before you are almost dazzled by the 
rapid tongue of the Frenchwoman. You 
have scarcely ceased to admire the honesty of 
the Swiss, before you marvel at the cleanli- 
ness of the Dutch. The industry of the Ger- 
man isa revelation to you in contrast with 
the more languid methods of the Italian, as 
he lives a life of tranquil ease under the sun of 
his beautiful blue skies. No reading is ade- 
quate to such personal experiences. 


| F you have ever thought that this world 

was a small place as it is spread before 
you on the map, you lose it all as you con- 
template the vastness of the ocean on your re- 
turn home. You need only remember that, 
though the eye on sea can see twenty miles in 
each direction, this whole circle of ocular pos- 
sibilities is only one-hundreth part of thesmall- 
est pin-hole which you make on the ocean of a 
map of ordinary size. You are impressed 
with the vastness of a sea which makes it 
possible, in these days of innumerable ocean 
steamers and vessels, for you to sail for days 
without seeing a sail, even though your ship 
keeps in the beaten track. The world seems 
very big on ship board, and it grows bigger as 
the days roll by and not a speck of Jand or 
lifé, save a Mother Carey’s chicken, ora flying- 
fish, presents itself to the eye. It makes a 
man marvel at aGod who could create such a 
world; and the sea ofttimes becomes asermon, 
There is a singular impressiveness about that 
old ocean which no one can understand until 
he has been on it for a week at a time, and 
sat in contemplation of its marvelous sway. 
You wonder at the strength of an element 
which can hold such iron monsters—as are our 
ocean greyhounds of to-day—on its breast, and 
give them power. You wonder at a body 
which, after you go down a few hundred feet, 
becomes so dense that nothing can penetrate 
it. You wonder atits restlessness, at its anger, 
and at its tranquility. On a beautiful day 
you wonder how such a calm and tranquil 
sheet of water can wax into fury until noth- 
ing can stand before it. You wonder at the 
life which exists beneath those green waves, 
aud how it is fed. You wonder at the inge- 
nuity of the mind which conceived the possi- 
bility of a track across that trackless waste. 
You wonder, and you wonder until, after a 
while, you wonder if you are not getting a 
little sick—-and then, well, then you wonder 
whether you are ever going to get well, and 
why itis that you do not die, or why the cap- 
tain does not stop the ship for awhile until 
you can get well. -Oh, you are apt to do lots of 
wondering on board an ocean steamship—and 
of all kinds, too! 


JIUT by-and-by you cease to wonder about 
the ocean and the ship, and turn your 
wonder on the hour when you will get the 
first glimpse of American land. And, when 
you see it, you wonder why it is that it looks 
so attractive, so beautiful to you. And, for days 
thereafter, everything you touch and see feels 
and looks better to you. You have seen pretty 
women in European capitals, but, somehow or 
other, the American woman looks fairer to 
you than all. You begin to wonder again: 
whether, after all, the American woman is not 
more womanly; whether, as maid, she is not 
fairer; whether, as wife, she is not more aflec- 
tionate, and whether, as mother, she is not 
more loving. You wonder, too, whether, 
though they set the fashions in Paris, the 
American woman does not wear them better. 
And, if he bea married man who is wonder- 
ing, he will silently thank God that he has an 
American woman for a wife, for he has 
weighed her in the balance with other women 
and not found her wanting to his best and 
highest manhood. Andif he be an unnvar- 
ried man, he will silently resolve that if some 
of our American girls want English husbands, 
he cannot return the compliment, but will re- 
main true to his best self andchoose an A mer- 
ican girl “for better or for worse.’ And, my 
friend, if you use your head with your heart, 
it will be for the better, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. 
O, it does us all good to go away from home 
h across the mill-pond. A woman learns 
to more fully appreciate the grandeur of her 
American freedom; a man cultivates the 
home-feeling and a higher regard for the 
women of hisown land. He may, perhaps, see 


‘in Europe a quality which he admires, or a 


feature which attracts him; but when it comes 
tothe whole article, he turns willingly to the 
American woman, who is the best creator of 
everything that makes up a beautiful and 
happy home, man’s first, last and best friend, 
without whom this world would be as much 
of a barren waste as—well, as it would be 
without men, for, after all, who is dearer to 
the heart of our women than our American 
man? He often commands my admiration 
as much as does the American woman—es- 
‘sapped when at the domestic fireside. Then 


1e is the best earthly type of the perfect man— 
a Joyal husband and a devoted father. Verily, 
may his tribe increase! 
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OR an hour this morning 
I have watched from my 
window the bathers in 
the ocean, buta few rods 
from the cottage where I 
write. Swell after swell 
rolis and tumbles upon 
the beach full of bathers. 

















What an exhilarating 
sight. Like a regiment 


they plunge in, but the 
ranks are quickly broken. Theold ocean has 
only to roll over once on his bed of seaweed, 
and all this attacking host are flung prostrate 
upon the beach. 

*. 


THE DELIGHTS OF SEA-BATHING 
rINHE sensation of sea-bathing is about the 

same everywhere. First you have the 
work of putting on the appropriate dress, 
sometimes wet and chill from the previous 
bathing. You get into the garments cautiously, 
touching them at as few points as possible, 
your face askew, and with a swift draft of 
breath through your front teeth, punctuating 
the final lodgment of each sleeve and fold 
with a spasmodic * Oh!’ Then, having placed 
your watch where no villainous straggler may 
be induced to examine it to see whether he 
can get to the depot in time for the next train, 
you issue forth ingloriously, your head down 
in consciousness that you are cutting a sorry 
figure before the world. Barefoot as a mendi- 
cant, your hair dishevelled in the wind, the 
stripes on your clothes strongly suggestive of 
Sing-Sing, your appearance a caricature of 
human kind, you wander up and down the 
beach a creature that the land is evidently 
trying to shake off and the sea is unwilling to 
take. But you are consoled by the fact that 
all the rest are as mean and forlorn-looking as 
yourself; and so you wade in, over foot-top, 
unto the knee, and waist deep. ‘The water is 
icy-cold, so that your teeth chatter and your 
frame quakes, until you make a bold dive; 
and in a moment you and the sea are good 
friends, and you are not certain whether you 
have surrended to the ocean or the ocean has 


surrended to you. 


WHEN BATHING IS RAPTUROUS 

Se this point begin the raptures of bathing, 
é: You have left the world on the beach, 
and you are caught up in the arms of experi- 
ences that you never feel on land. If you are 
far enough out, the breaking wave curves over 
vou like a roof inlaid and prismatic, bending 
down on the other side of you in layers of 
chalk and drifts of snow, and the lightning 
flash of the foam ends in the thunder of the 
falling wave. 

worthless, 
chrysoprase, 


You fling aside from your arms, 

amethyst and emerald and 
Your ears are filled with the 
halo of sporting elements, and your eves with 
all tints and tinges and double-dyes and liquid 
emblazogments. , 

It is astonishing how many sounds mingle 
in the water: the faint squall of the affrighted 
child, the shrill shriek of the lady just intro- 
duced tothe uproarious hilarities, the “casouse”’ 
of the diver, the snort of the half-strangled, 
the clear giggle of maidens, the hoarse bellow 
of swamped obesity, the whine of the conva- 
lescent invalid, the yell of unmixed delight, 
the “te-hee” and squeak of the city exquisite 
learning how to laugh out loud, the splash of 
the brine, the cachinnation of a band of harm- 
less savages, the stun of the surge on vour 
right ear, the hiss of the surf, the saturnalia 
of the elements; while overpowering all other 
sounds are the orchestral harmonies of the 
sea, which roll on through the ages, all shells, 
all winds, all caverns, all billows heard in “the 
oratorio of the creation.” 


WHEN POSITION AND DIGNITY ARE LOST 
Rt while bathing, the ludicrous will often 


break through the grand. Swept hither 
and thither, you find, moving in reel and 
cotillion, saraband and rigadoon and horn- 
pipe, Quakers and Presbyterians who are down 
on the dance. Your sparse clothing feels the 
_ Stress of the waves, and you think what an 
awful thing it would be if the girdle should 
burst or a button break, and you should have, 
out of respect to the feelings of others. to vo 
up the beach sidewise or backward, : 
Close beside you, in the surf, is a judge of 
the Court of Appeals, with a garment on that 
looks like his grandmother's night-gown just 
lifted from the wash-tub and not vet wrung 
out. On the other side is a maiden with a 
twenty-five-cent straw hat on a head that ordi- 
narily sports a hundred dollars’ worth of mil- 
linery. Yonder is a doctor of divinity with 
his head in the sand and his feet beating the 
air, traveling heavenward, while his right 
hand clutches his wife's foot, as much as to 
Say, “* My feet are useless in this em ‘rgency ; 
give me the benefit of yours,’ ci 
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NATURE’S TONIC IS BEST 
N OW a stronger wave, for which none are 
4 ready, dashes in, and with it tumble 
ashore, in one great wreck of humanity, small 
craft and large, stout hulk and swift clipper, 
helm first, topsail down, forestay-sail in tatters, 
keel up, everything gone to pieces in the 
swash of the surges. 

Oh, the glee of sea-bathing! It rouses the 
apathetic. It upsets the supercilious and 
pragmatical. [tis balsamic for mental wounds. 
It is a tonie for those who need strength, and 
an anodyne for those who require soothing, 
and a febrifuge for those who wanttheir blood 
cooled ; a filling up for minds pumped dry, a 
breviary for the superstitious with endless 
matins and vespers, and to the Christian an 
apocalyptic vision where the morning sun 
gilds the waters, and there is spread before 
him “a sea of glass mingled with fire.’’ 


“Thy way, O God, is inthe sea, and Thy path 
in the great waters!” 


A MIDSUMMER REFLECTION 


| N the village a half-mile off is a country 
. meeting-house past which I never walk 
but it reminds me of a little incident which 
occurred in my first pastorate. It was a mid- 
summer Sabbath. The air was lazy and warm, 
The grave-yard around about was oppressively 
still, the white slabs here and there shining in 
the light like the drifted snows of death. 
Only a grass blade rustled here and there as 
though a sleeper had stirred in his dream. 
The clap-boards of the church were weather- 
beaten, and very much bored, either by bum 
ble-bees, or long sermons—probably the former, 
as the puncture was on the outside instead of 
the in. The farmers in my congregation, worn 
out with harvesting, were excessively soothed 
by the services into dreaming of the 
time coming, when wheat should be 
twice as much to the bushel, 
fresh-laid eggs would buy a Sunday jacket for 
aboy. [had come to the middle of the ser- 
mon, when a large fly, taking advantage of the 
opened mouth of the speaker, darted into my 
throat. The crisis was upon me. Should | 
cough and eject this impertinent intruder, or 
let him silently have his way? I had no pre 
cedent to guide me. There was no record 
what the fathers of the chureh had done in 
like circumstances, or the mothers either, I 
was not informed that Chrysostom ever turned 


good 


worth 


himself into a fly-trap, nor what the Synod of 


Dort would have said to a 
flies during religious services. 
upon my own resources. 


* 

UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
laa unfairness of taking advantage of a 
fly in such straitened circumstances ox 

curred tome. It may have been a blind fly, 
and not have known where it was going. It 
may have been a scientific fly, only experi 
menting with air currents. It may have been 
a reckless fly, doing what he soon would be 
sorry for, or ayoung fly, and gone a-sailing on 
Sunday without his mother’s consent. 

I had no fondness for flies prepared in that 
way. No doubt I had often taken them pre 
served in) blackberry jam, or, in the poorly 
lighted eating-house, taken them done up in 


minister's eating 
So l wasthrown 


PREACHING 


Stewart's syrup; but fly in the raw was a 
diet from whieh I recoiled. I would have 
preferred it roasted, or fried, or panned, or 


baked, and then to have chosen my favorite 
part —the upper joint and a little of the breast 

but, no; it was wings, proboscis, feet, poisers, 
and alimentary canal. There was no choice ; 
it wasall or none, I foresaw the excitement 
and disturbance in anticipation, and the prob 
ability of losing the thread of discourse if 1 
undertook a series of coughs, chokings, ex- 
pectorations, and that, after every possible 
effort, I might still be unsuccessful, and end 
the affray with a fly’s wing on my lip and a 
leg in the windpipe, and the most unsavory 


part of it all under the tongue. So I con- 
cluded to take down the nuisance. It is 
astonishing how we can, under certain cir 
cumstances, raliy our energies. It was the 


most animated passage in all the discourse. 
Iwas not at all hungry for anything, much 


less for such hastily prepared viands. And it 
was no easy job; the fly evidently wanted to 
back out. “ No!’ I said to myself—and to 


the fly—‘‘ Too late to retreat. You are in for 
itnow!” Inthe words of Noah addressed to 
the orang-outang as it was about entering the 
ark and lingered too long at the door, I said: 
“Goin, sir—go in!” 

And so the trouble was conquered, giving a 
warning to flies and men—that it is easier to 
get into trouble than to get out again. Ihave 
never mentioned the above circumstances be- 
fore, feeling it to bea delicate subject. But 
all the fly's friends are dead, and I can slan 
der it as much as I please, and there is no 
danger now. I have always had that on my 
mind ever since I had it on my stomach. 


and a basket of 


| JoURNAL, When you address 
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A LESSON FROM A FLY 
7 OU must acknowledge that I did the wisest 
thing that could be done; and yet, 

how many people spend their time in elabo- 
rate and long-continued and convulsive ejec- 
tion of flies, which they ought to swallow 
and have done with. Your husband's 
thoughtlessness is an exceeding annoyance. 
He isa good man; no better husband since 
Adam gave up aspare rib as a nucleus around 
which to gather woman. But he is careless 
about where he throws his slippers. On the 
top of one of your best parlor books he has 
laid his hat as he came into the house. For 
fifteen years you have lectured him about 
leaving the newspaper on the floor, Do not 
let such little things interfere with your do- 
mestic peace. Better swallow the fly, and 
have done with it. 
Here is a critic, to you a perpetual annoy- 
ance. He has no great capacity himself, but 
he keeps up aconstant buzzing. You write a 
book, he caricatures it. You make a speech, 
he sheers at it. You never open your mouth 
but he flies into it. You haveused up a maga- 
zine of powder in trying to curtail the sphere 
of that insect. You chased him around the 


corner of a ‘Quarterly Review.” You 
hounded him out from the cellar of a news- 
paper. You stop the urgent work of life to 


catch one poor fly—the Cincinnati Express 
train stopping at midnight to send a brake- 
man ahead with flag and Jantern to scare the 
mosquitoes off tie track; a“ Swamp-Angel”’ 
out a-gunning for rats. 


* 


WHY FLY-SWALLOWING IS SOMETIMES GOOD 
= never pays you to hunt a fly, You 

clutch at him; you sweep your hand 
convulsively through the air; you wait till he 
alights on your face, and then give a fierce 
slap on the place where he was. You slyly 
wait till he crawls up your sleeve, and then 
give a violent crush to the folds of your coat, 
to find out that it was a different fly from the 
one you were searching after. That one sits 
laughing at your vexation from the tip of 
your nose. Apothecaries advertise insect ex 
terminators; but if in summer time we set a 
glass to catch flies, for every one we kill there 
are twelve coroners called to sitas jury of | 
inquest; and no sooner does one disappear 
under ‘our fell pursuit, than all its brothers, 
sisters, nephews, nieces and second cousins 
come out to see what in the world is the 
matter, So with the unclean critics that 
crawl over an author's head; you cannot de 
stroy them with bludgeons. 


CURRENTS CHOKED BY TRIFLES 
YHE current of your happiness is often 





‘| 


choked up by trifles. Your chimney 
smokes; through the thick vapor you see no 
blessing left. You feel that with the right 


kind of a chimmey you could be happy. It 
would be worse if you had no chimney at all, 
and still worse if you had no fire. House- 
hold annoyances multiply the martyrs of the 
kitchen. ‘The want of more pantry room, the 
need of an additional closet, the smallness of 
the bread tray, the defectiveness of the range, 
the lack of draught in a furnace, a crack in 
the saucepan, are flies in the throat. Open 
your mouth, shut your eyes, and gulp down 
the annoyances. The aforesaid tly, of whose 
demise I spoke, was digested, and turned into 
muscle and bone, and went to preaching him 
self. Vexations conquered become additional 
strength. The frail flower, struck of the 
tempest, catches the drop that made it trem 
ble, and turns the water into wine. When in 
a battle, with the victory dependent upon 
your next sabre stroke, throw not your 
armor down to shakea gravel from your shoe. 
The blue fly of despondency has choked to death 





many a giant. Had I stopped on the afore 
said day to kill the insect, at the same time I 


would have killed my sermon. IT could not | 
waste the time on such a combat. Truth 
ought not to be wrecked on an insect’s 
proboscis. So do not stop for a fly. Our 


every life is a sermon 
from which we start, 
tion to the discourse. 
we lay down a few 


Our birth is the text 
Youth is the introduc 
During our manhood | 
propositions and prove 


them. Some of the passages are dull, and 
some sprightly. Then come inferences and 
applications. At seventy years we = say 


“ Fifthly and Lastly.” The Doxology is sung 
The Benediction is pronounced, The Book 
closed. Itis getting cold. Frost on the win 
dow pane. Audience Shut up the 
church, Sexton goes home with the key in 


his pocket. 


Moe nth Trtrage | 


gone. 
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LED BY A CHILD. 


BABY’S 
THAT 


HOW NEEDS 


MAKES 


STARTED 
MOTHERS 


AN INDUSTRY 

HAPPIER. 
PF TNHE world loves a baby, even when he is 
sickly and ailing, and turns the house into 
a place of discord or sadness. 
jut the healthy, clear-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked child, who laughs and throws him- 
self about in sheer exuberance of happiness—what 
ajoy and pledge of true home delight! 

The large mortality among infants during July 
and August shows too clearly that in many cases 
the mother has neglected her first duty to her 
child—the providing of pure food. 

Physicians say that the ignorance, perhaps, or 
the inability of mothers in feeding their children, 
accounts for nine-tenths of the deaths that the 
health boards have to record. When a physician 
is called to attend an ailing infant, he almost in- 
variably finds that the child must be at once better 
fed. The first thing he does is to prescribe lactated 
food, which contains the same elements as moth- 
er’s milk, and is so easily digested. 

The manufacture of this food was begun under 
the advice and suggestions of some of the leading 
professors in the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, more especially Prof. A. P. 
Grinnell, dean of the department, Dr. J. L. Little, 
professor of surgery, and Dr. S. M. Roberts, pro- 
fessor of the diseases of children, and under the 
investigation and direct supervision of Professor 
C. S. Boynton of the university 

None has ever 


been put up except 


personal supervision of Professor 


under the 
joynton, who, 
While retaining his position in the university, yet 
has direct charge of the manufacture of this food. 

The purity, uniformity and reliability of 
product is thus assured. The greatest 
Cleanliness is used in every process. 

And so an article of food, invaluable for infants 
and invalids, has come to be made. 

It has met with great favor at the hands of the 
medical profession, many using ii 
fumilies 


the 


care in 


in their own 





LYON LEAVENWORTH TYLER, 


Dr. N 
bright 


P. Tyler, of New 

is pictured have 
tried the the 
market, and speak advisedly when I say there is 
that thoroughly agrees and 
lactated food. I feel that it saved 
the life of my own fourteen-months old boy.” 


Rochelle, N. Y., 
“5 


foods on 


whose 


babe above, says: 


thoroughly other infant 


no other food 80 


nourishes as 

There are but few cities or towns where mothers 
cannot purchase lactated food, or it can be ob- 
tuined by mail from the manufacturers, Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt., at the regular 
prices, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 

It should be understood by every mother that 
fretting, colic and poor sleep are wholly unneces- 
sury and 
They 


the white crape flutters so frequently in the sum- 


can be easily remedied or prevented. 


are, too, signs of danger at this season, when 
mer breezes 

4 food that will nourish and sustain, is needed— 
medicine. As Mrs 
_wrote in a letter dated June 9, 1891: ‘ 


not W. J. Warren, of Seymour 


Conn catnip 
tea and caraway-seed were on the stove all the 
time. to relieve our baby of stomach-ache, until 
we finally tried lactated food. 

From the first feeding of that food eight months 
ago, until now, he has never had any trouble with 
his stomach Every one that him, 
What a 
Intelligent mothers and experienced physicians 
that lactated food ought be the diet of 
voung babe at this season, either wholly or 
Cholera in- 
sleep and other 
and the little 


one will grow to be a joy and blessing inthe home 


Secs says, 
tee 


splendid baby 


agree to 


every 
in connection with partial nursing 


fantum, teething troubles, poor 


infantile ills will then be avoided 
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HERE is a pretty little 
song sung to-day that 
advises you when you are 
in any trouble or doubt, 
when some@hing 
strange or inexplicable 
to you that you ™ Ask of 
the Man in the Moon 
Now, do you know, that 
is really very sensible advice, 


secTis 





WHEN THE MOON IS SHINING 

4 heer man in the moon is a very intelligent 

person. He sees a great many things 
that he never tells about; but, in this gay sum- 
mer time, won't you be a little careful that 
when he looks down on you he will be able 
to gossip to the stars and the daily news- 
papers about what you are doing, because it is 
so innocent? Won't you just remember that 
while the moon looks down on you sailing 
at night alone with some favored admirer, he 
is thinking to himself all the time‘ How fool- 
ish that girlisto go out with just thatone man! 
He cannot talk to her and manage the boat 
too; and there iscertain to be trouble. Why 
in the world did she not have a whole party 
come out with her!” Now, that is a very wise 
thought of the gentleman who lives up in 
the moon. 

Then, when he sees you strolling through 
the woods a mile from home, and only one of 
the most charming fellows in the world with 
you; sees you hunting for wild flowers under 
his dim light, and notices the immense amount 
of interest you take in each other, he appar- 
ently shrugs his shoulders and thinks out loud 
“Well, well! What a lot of foolishness there 
isin girls anyway. She will catch cold out in 
the night air with nothing around her; she 
won't find half as many flowers as she would if 
my friend, the sun, was shining bright, and 
she will probably trip over a stone or a fallen 
branch. Even if she wanted to come out just 
to talk to the young man she is very foolish, be- 
cause he would think she was a great deal more 
desirable if she insisted on staying at home and 
sitting on the veranda where all the rest of the 
peopleare. Hecould talk to her quietly, and he 
would think how much nicer it was for her to 
be there than to be out rambling in the woods 
even with him, for, if she went with Aim, it is 
just possible she might go with any other man 
who asked her.” The man in the moon is 
very, very wise. He has looked down upon 
millions and billions of girls, and he knows 
what he is talking about; and if you take his 
advice and mine the little bit of sweetheart- 
ing that goes on under the moonlight will be 
where all the rest of the people are, and where 
you will have the approbation of the wise old 
gentleman who knows all about moonshine 
and girls. 


THE SUMMER-TIME WORKER 

LL through the long, hot summer days 
4. you have got to work; all through 
the long, hot summer days you think of the 
cool mountain breezes, of the bright blue 
yaves of the ocean, and in your heart you are 
indignant and resent the fate that comes to 
you. Suppose, first of all, you try to dress 
yourself to keep cool; suppose you wear a 
plain skirt and acomfortable cotton blouse, 
and suppose you conclude you will not get 
warm, that it 1s entirely a matter of tempera- 
ment, andthat you intend to keep as cool as 
possible. That is half the battle. You will 
feel the heat after this, but not half as much 
as if you were careering around, mopping your 
face, drinking copiously of iced water, and say- 
ing every ten minutes, “ Oh, dear me, how hot 
itis!” Don’t talk agreat deal about the heat, 
or consult the thermometer and find fault 
with its statement of facts. You will make 
yourself warmer and add to the unhappiness 
of everybody else. And you have no right 
to make other people uncomfortable. Then, 
if you will be a little careful about what you 
eat — nothing very heavy during the daytime, 
nothing that is greasy, but when the evening 
comes a piece of meat, cold or hot as you like 
it, and a vegetable. Don’t eat any fruit which 
is partially green, or over-ripe; better do with- 
outit. Try and find some pleasant books or 
some agreeable girls to give you the change 
during ‘he evenings. If I were in your place I 
would belong, as I do, to a working girl’s 

club, if there is one in your town. 

Don’t take to moaning and groaning over 
your having no vacation. Your vacation will 
come. It may not be this year, it may net be 
next, but it will come, of that I am certain. 
Then, just think, dear heart, that there are 
many people who are out of town, out where 
the waves are blue and the sky rivals them in 
brightness, who are having no vacation at 
all. You think they are. But there is just as 
much unhappiness in what seems like a va- 
cation, as there isin your working hours; and 

et, after all, you will regret it that you are 

usy, and that it is hot, and that it is summer 
time. It fight be much worse. It might be 
that you had no work, and that it was 
bitter cold winter time. Conclude to make 
the best of the days as they come to you, and 
if they should ail of them be working days, 
there will come at last that vacation which 
lasts forever, and where— 


“ There shall be rest for thee and me; 
For thee and me and those we love.” 


THE GIRL WHO IS BASHFUL 

é ee is what one of my girls has written to 

me: “ { wish and pray you could tell me 
how to cure bashfulness. People say not to 
think of yourself, but of others. I have tried 
that, but I cannot succeed. I cannot take my 
mind off myself. 
if my hair is out of curl, if my clothes look 
pretty, and a thousand other such questions. 
Icannothelpit. |] have tried and tried, but lam 
continually thinking whether [ am acting 
right, speaking right, or looking right.’ First. 
to this girl must be said, that when one is eight- 
een years old one should not say I “cannot” 
do anything. She can if she will. Suppose 
she thinks this. She says she is considered 
wretty. What is mere prettiness? She is not 
veautiful; fora beautiful woman, an absolutely 
beautiful woman,is seldom vain. Very few 
people care whethera girl’s bangs are out of 
curl or not, if her manners are pleasing and 
she shows a desire to make others enjoy them- 
selves. Very few people care if a girl’s clothes 
are pretty or not, if the girl is self-conscious 
and stupid. I like a girl to want to look 
pretty ; that is part of her duty in life. But I 
want her just toremember this: that beauty is 
the easiest thing lost in the world; vanity will 
make it offensive; illness will cause it to van- 
ish, and it goes with old age, unless the mind 
and the heart have been so cultivated that the 
woman herself is a joy forever. When this is 
so the good God lets her keep her beauty. 

Try, my inquiring little girl, and obliter- 
ate self. When you are among people look 
out for the one who is shy and bashful like 
vourself; go to her, talk to her, and after a few 
times you will find that it will become very 
easy. Stopthinking that people are looking at 
vou. There are millions of*beautiful things in 
the world, and it is not in the least likely that 
you arethe ome selected by everybody to be 
stared at and admired. Just learn to think a 
little less of your own appearance. The 
women who have been famous in the world 
have not always been beautiful women. A 
woman, who to-day is very popular among a 
large circle, is never spoken of as a beauty ; 
but whenever anything is gotten up, when- 
ever any pleasure is to the fore, whenever any- 
body is in sorrow, whenever anybody wants 
a confidante, it is Kate who is called for. I 
had sufficient curiosity to ask a man why this 
was, and he thought a minute and then he 
said: ‘It is because she always has a pleasant 
word for everybody ; it is because she always 
is courteous and considerate; it is because 
she always looks ladylike and refined, as she is 
a lady; and, really, I think it is because she 
is what a woman would call a‘ thoroughly 
nice girl.’ ”’ 

You know how in the fairy book the 
prince always comes and finds the princess. 
Well, just after I had written this, a letter was 
handed mein which I read that Kate—‘“ the 
really nice girl’’—had married one of the rich- 
est men in this country, a man who it was 
supposed would choose a great beauty, but 
who, instead, selected his wife as one does a 
coat—to wear well. There’s a moral anda 
real one. It is given as an encouragement to 
the bashful girl who says she cannot, but who 
Iam sure can; andto whom I say“ be of good 
cheer.” 7 

DON’T YOU KNOW SUCH A BOY? 

JOMEBODY’S brother writes tome: “* Why 
L don’t you write a talk to boys?’ And I 
sat and thought a little bit and concluded that 
I would let the girls do that, but that I would 
say just a little word to them about some- 
body's brother. He is awkward, he is tall 
enough fortwenty-one and he is only eighteen ; 
he is as shy as a violet in the woods, he wants 
to do the kindly and generous act and he is 
ashamed to. Now, that is the great use of 
girls in the world. It is to take hold of this 
boy, your brother or mine, make him under- 
stand that he is a welcome visitor, convince 
him that his height is desirable, talk to him 
about things de understands and which he 
can teach you about, and let him see by your 
keen appreciation of his acts of kindness that 
they are manly and honorable. The young 
man who, like the funny little ostrich, knews 
it all, is rather apt to know things he ought not 
to, and to cultivate acquaintance with a wrong 
kind of sister, not yours or mine. But my tall 
boy, my shy boy, my honest boy, who is real 
and true, but who wants the word of encour- 
agement from the pretty, bright girl who, in 
her cotton frock, looks like an angel to him, 
is the one I want you to learn to appreciate. 
Don't laugh at him if he is a little awkward ; 
help him over the stumbling blocks called 
etiquette; be interested in the engineering, 
the science, or the trade which may occupy 
his time, and some day, my Cinderella.’ you 
will wake up to find that the boy has disap- 
peared, that before you is standing a man 
offering you his name and his love, and that 
he will say to you in the years to come, as 
many a man does say, “‘ What I am that is 
good, my wife has made me,” and no woman 
can have anything better than this said about 
her. Praise is much, loving praise is more, 
but deserved praise is the sweetest thing in all 
the wide world, except that one something 
which makes the world go round, and some- 
how it is always somebody’s brother who tells 
us about that. 


Jamalways asking myself 


AUGUST, 1891 
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THE GIRL WHO LOVES TO SING 
J‘VERY one of us loves to hear sweet 
4 music, and there is no music sweeter 

than that of the human voice. The girl who 
loves to sing soon realizes that she plays her 
accompaniment badly; that she doesn’t pro- 
nounce her words well, and that when she 
wishes to be most effective the song falls flat 
andunprofitable. She hasn't the money to 
get a teacher, areal good one, and what shall 
she do? Just this: Accept the JoURNAL’s 
offer and get the tuition which may be hers. 
I'}) tell you how I should doit. I would be 
quite honest and above board; I would tell 
everybody I knew just why I wanted them to 
subscribe, and I would get everybody I knew 
to send me anote or a message to everybody 
they knew, and I would succeed. Do you 
know the secret of success? Itis not only per- 
severance; it 1s determination. Make up your 
mind that you are going to win; and, with 
that in view, work for it. Don’tsit down and 
keep on quoting that “all things come to her 
who knoweth how to wait.’ That’s true; but 
if you will read that sentence over, you will 
see the meaning between the words. Knowing 
how to wait means being patient and putting 
a hand to the helm: means going ahead, 
working hard, and combining working and | 
waiting until the wages come. Now, the girl | 
who loves to sing has her opportunity. if | 
she really cares for music, really cares to give 

pleasure to her friends by her music, she will 

do as I suggest. | 
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me, or somebody else, 


{ 
LUBURG en Fancy Chairs, 
CHAIR L-* chi /™ Rockers, ete. 
combines a room full of chairs in one, 50 Changes, 


Price %7 .O0 and up. &?~" Write at once for Catalogue, 
Send stamps, and mention goods wanted 


THE LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. Wo. 321, 323, 325 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


C.S.— Your little letter pleased me very much, and I 
thank you for the loving expressions it contains, It is 
never the right thing to permit a young man to take 
yourarm. If he attempts todo it simply say, in a polite 
way, “I don't like that.” 


CLAIRE--In using the mixture of castor-oil and 
brandy on your hair, have two parts of brandy and one 
of castor-oil. I should advise its use three times a 
week, rubbing it well with the fingersinto the scalp so 
that the hair is not made sticky by it. 


R.S.—If you have any ability as a writer, the only 
way for you to attain success is to submit your stories, or 
whatever it may be that you write, to a magazine or 
publishing company. Their opinion will prove whether 
you have mistaken your vocation or not. 





DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


, CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


old every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 4 
Bik ney ‘“ <m 8%, et Ay be 


The correct Writing Papers tor 
society, foreign and every-day 
correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, ”* 

BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
ao If your dealer does not 

ep them, send us your address 
and we will forward you our com- 
plete samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CoO., 
49 & 51 Franktin St., Boston, Mass, 


fieysi PALACE 
ORGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


INA—Instead of using shams on your bed, put the 
pillows away during the day in some fone where they 
will have fresh air, and dress your bed with a coverlid 
of any material desired, and what is known as a French 
bolster —that is, one stuffed very hard, and round at the 
ends. | 






AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—In entering a church aisle, the 
lady follows the usher and her escort comes after her, 
When the guests are leaving after a fornial tea it is not 
necessary toinvite anybody to come again, for as it was 
a formal affair it will, of course, be their duty to make a 
proper call. 





M.S. B.—In giving the hair the recommended fifty 
strokes, use first one hand and then the other, so that 
your arms willnot tire. With large features, a rather 
large hat is apt to be becoming, and the hair drawn 
somewhat low on the face will tend to make them less 
conspicuous, 


FERN D.—The drinking of tea and coffee to excess is 
certainly injurious. As you have fair hair, dark gray 
eyes and a fair skin you belong to the blonde type. I 
cannot advise an occupation for you. You must know 
your own capabilities, and what you can get to do in oa 
the town in which you live. 














Bessa -Bitting the finger nails is an extremely bad 
habit: usually the result of a nervous temperament. I 
would suggest your going to a drug store and having 
them put something very bitter on your nails, and 
keeping this up until you have broken yourself of the 
horrid practice, even {if it should take years of your life 
to do it. 





CAMILLE AND OTHERS~—It is very difficult to make 
rules for people in regard to the expression of affection, 
but I would certainly advise any girl not to leta man, 
who is merely a friend, kiss her; and I would suggest 
that, even with her betrothed, it is wise not to be too lib 
eral with her favors. Love is much oftener overfed 
than starved, 


M. B.—If your friend were going out and you met her 
as you entered the house, and you told her that you had 
come to pay her a visit, but would not permit her to re- 
main in ior you, then, unless you are on very formal 
terms, it is her place to callon you next. If, however, 
the acquaintance is more than a most distant one, it 
would he considerate to pay her another visit. | 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





J. F.—If aman friend has been your escort to a dance 
and there is no dressing-room, it would be quite proper 
for him to take off your rubber shoes and your wraps : gor 
but, if there is a dressing-room, it would be in better. 
taste for you to enter it, and if there should be no maid 
in pated macley to get one of your girl friends to assist | 
you, and then you render her the same service. ° 


‘Ss ONE-THIRD ARG. 


: is) 
F. W. C.—It is usually castomary to be married with ze GeRFecT TOSS & 
a ring, and I have never heard of anybody being mar- ~{ * ra ° 
ried with a bracelet, though I have known of engage- 
ment bracelets. If your dining-room is not sufficiently 





























| 
large to accommodate all your — I would — etneedmeaiatte i “ 
having part of them in at one time and part at another. g ue 
The bridal party and the older people should go in first. = <i LABLACHE m 
Reman ace OE 2 

Morris Co,—As your skin isso very sensitive I would ° 
suggest your using cold cream upon it whenever it ° P WDE < 
burns, or feels particularly tender. Instead of bay rum o “ " o 
to bathe it, use a little gin, which is at once a tonic to « aN r- a - e 
the skin and is whitening. A card should be sent by w =B LEVY. = Z 
the servant who admits you, if you are calling on any, S - *. . 2 
excepta formal “at-home” day. When it is the formal _ : 
reception day leave your card, on the way out, on. the : 
table, or whatever receptacle may be provided for it. ™o, STON. 

EpENIA—If your hostess does not mention the hour St Refined 
at which dinner is to be served, it would be quite proper 
for you to write and ask her. In going, arrange your 
time so that you reach the house not later than five 
minutes before the hour set, nor earlier than ten. The 
——- bey Sm ee you to yd offers you i ae. 

The card of a girl of sixteen does notgo up when she eae 

happens to be visiting with her mother. A visiting Frum the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
card should always have the address upon it, and if one “CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 

has a special “ at-home” day it should also be engraved Boston THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 
upon it. Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West street. 

GERTRUDE—Itis always wise to observe great care in N all mv travels [have always endegvored to find 
giving a letter of introduction, and be sure and date the your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
one which is sent. Word it, “My dear Mrs. Brown: | certainly say that it is the best Powderin the market. 
This will be presented to you by my friend, Miss Alice | I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
Smith, who is going to pay a visit to New York. You vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
have heard me speak of her very often, and I am sure MARGUERITE FISH. 
that you will find her a most pleasant companion, Any od 
courtesy you may show her will be agpreemes by me The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
more than if it were tendered to myself. With all good | perfect toilet preparation in use, It purifies and beauti- 


wishes for you and kind remembrance to Mr. Brown, I 
am, dear 
Jones.” 


fies the complexion. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY &CO., French 


Mrs. Brown, Yours very cordially, Mary 
Perfumers, 34 West street, Boston, Mass, 
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RCARET BOTTOME 


The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks” and “ Chats.” 


All letters 


from the “Daughters” bearing upon this one and special purpose only, should be addressed to 


MrS. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to Mrs. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 47 West Twenty-second street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 





S I come.to meet you 
this warm month I have 
a hope that in some way 
I may refresh you. As 
great a man as St. Paul 
wanted to meet his 
friends that he might 
be “refreshed.” I think 
it a worthy ambition to 
desire to be refreshing 
people. There are peo- 
ple that act upon you like a delightful breeze on 
a warm day. Then there are so many people 
who need to be refreshed. There are so many 
tired, nervous people, that it is quite a business 


to keep in trim to meet the demand. Many 
years ago [ had one earnest desire that I und 


voiced for me in two lines: 
“A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize.” 

Now it is a real business to keep ‘‘a heart at 
leisure from itself,’ and yet it 1s absolutely 
necessary for the other business of soothing 
and sympathizing. And the secret of helping 
yourself is in helping some one else. 


+ 


HOPE IN DISCOURAGEMENT 
A S the months pass by you come closer 
“ and closer to me, and this past month 
especially, the tired, the sinful, the discour- 
aged, the despairing have come to me for help, 
and [ really do not know what [I should have 
done if [ had not known there was help in 
God's love for every one. None so weary but 
He can rest; none so sinful but He will for- 
give. There is no “unpardonable sin” for 
any who ask for pardon. ‘The dear old words 
in the Confession, have seemed to have a new 
meaning: ‘* We have erred*and strayed from 
Thy ways like lost sheep; we have followed 
too much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts, and there is no health in us.” But 
there is always health in God. I wish I could 
get you to see that after you have confessed 
your sins to God and have forsaken them, you 
have nothing more to do with them. If God 
don’t remember them, why should you think 
of them? And he says, “I will remember 
them against you no more forever.’ How 
often L have wished I could sit down beside 
you and take you by the hand and tell you 
how sure lam that God loves you and pities 
you, and that there is such a beautiful future 
before you, This life is a vapor; it appeareth 
for a little time and then vanisheth away. 
Did you ever see a fog vanish and the beauti- 
ful sun and blue sky appear? It will be so 
with you; blue skies are before you, lovely 
companionships, everything that will agree 
with you. It is all before you and you must 
cultivate hope, for you will be saved by hope. 


.% 


A LESSON FROM A BUTTERFLY 
Hev can you for one moment think that 

a God of love has nothing better in 
store for you? Why did Hemake you with 
all your love for the beautiful, and then place 
you in circumstances where you could not 
have or cultivate a thing you loved? He 
would not be a good God at all to do that, and 
God is good. Never shall I forget a sight I 
saw last May. All wintera dry and appar- 
ently dead thing had hung on the end of the 
sewing-machine; no one could have dreamed 
of the beauty that was hidden in that cocoon, 
and surely the poor creature that after a life of 
crawling laid down to die, did not think of it; 
but I saw that marvelous transformation take 
place. Never shall I forget the first motions 
it made to use the wings; they seemed so heavy 
that they moved but a very little at first, but 
each time in moving the strength came. The 
wings were very large and very beautiful, and 
at last I exclaimed, ** Oh, he is going to fly!” 
when to my great surprise he used his feet in- 
stead, and walked off very fast; and he seemed 
to enjoy his feet. Ah me! I said, the reason 
why we use our feet, perhaps is we do not feel 
our wings. Now our wingsare Faith and Hope, 
and we shall feel them. You need not think 
a sewing-machine is your home forever any 
more than it was for the butterfly that was in 
that cocoon that hung on that sewing-machine 

all last winter. 

. } 


A DEATH AND A NEW LIFE 
ye will have a May, and I want you to 
. feel itiscoming. But you say, oh, that 
will come after I die. Yes, undoubtedly, there 
is a surprise of joy awaiting you then that 
you do not dream of; but there is a life, a 
spiritual life you may know here. There is a 
death you can die now; adeath to sin and 
self, and there will come a new life, a life 
where your feet will be glad feet, and your 
hands glad hands; and there will be a freedom 
in your soul and you will know the meaning 
of what a woman said when confined in a 
prison —and a good many of you are in 
prisons :— 
“These prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul.”’ 


THE SUNLIGHT OF THE SOUL 


NLY the air you breathe, the sunlight of 
your soul must be God. Many of you do 

not know God. You read your Bibles, you go 
to church, you try to do your duty; but you 
don’t know God, and God is the environment 
you need. While I am writing to youl am 
inhaling the perfume of the lily-of-the-valley 
that is pinned on my dress, and if this lily-of- 
the-valley could speak, what a story it could 
tell of the underground life it had before it 
came up to the light; but it pushed and pushed 
its way in the dark blindly, only knowing it 
must push—and so must we. We must do 
the best we know how, we must do what we 
know is right, no matter how much it may 


cost us. 
THE RIGHT, BEFORE ALL 


YOU ask me to tell you whether c:rtain 
things are right? You really have no 
need to ask; you know. Your conscience tells 
you. I remember what a deep impression a 
certain circumstance made on my mind some 
years ago. A young minister went to an 
older clergyman, and told him that he felt a 
loss of power in his ministry, and asked the 
aged minister to pray for him. 

So the dear old man knelt with the young 
preacher and prayed. After they arose from 
prayer, the old man said to his young friend, 
“Is there anything in your life that you are 
doubtful about as to its being right?’ He 
answered: ‘ No, I feel sure I could not do dif- 
ferently from what I am doing, and yet” he 
added, *‘ there is such a cloud over me.”’ “Let 
us pray again” the old man said, and they 
knelt again. Aftera moment in prayer, the 
aged minister said, “ there is something wrong, 
something you will have to yield.” “0,” 
said the young minister, ‘‘ I cannot give it up,”’ 
and great drops of agony stood on his pale 
forehead. “ You must yield what you fear is 
wrong” said the old saint. ‘It will kill me,” 
broke from the lips of the young man. “It 
is a little thing to die,” was the response, ‘ but 
it is a dreadful thing to do wrong.” 

As the young man uttered the words ‘‘T sur- 
render,” a peace stole into his heart that was 
reflected in his face, and a glory came into his 
life of which all his after ministry felt the in- 
fluence, 

Settle it that you cannot afford to do wrong. 
In answer to one of the many questions that 
has come to me this month: “ Do you think 
| have committed the unpardonable sin?” | 
should say No! Sin can never be unpardona- 
ble that is repented of and forsaken, The 
sin against the Holy Ghost to my mind is in 
calling Him evil instead of good; and, of course, 
it cannot be pardoned, for you break the only 
bridge that can carry you over. Be true to 
your conscience; you know what is right and 
what is wrong; do right. If you think it will 
kill you, then die. It is much better to die 
doing right than to live doing wrong. My 
very heart has cried out this past month: 
“What can Ido forthem? Whatshall I say?” 


MEET DESPAIR WITH THANKSGIVING 


TINMHERE is nothing I fear so much as dis* 

couragement—depression. I don’t care 
what the cause may be, you must do every- 
thing you possibly can to save yourselves 
from hopelessness. One of the best remedies 
I know of is doing something for somebody 
else, and dwelling on the least thing you have 
to be thankful for. 

1 remember in the long ago having a de- 
pressed feeling creep over me; I knew enough 
to put on my hat and make a call on a woman 
who I heard had trouble. The servant ushered 
me into a little parlor that was perfectly dark, 
but opened the shutter the least bit just enough 
to let in a streak of light. I satin the dark- 
ness absorbed with my own sad thoughts, 
when a cat, from some unknown quarter, came 
and stretched herself out in the one streak of 
sunshine on the floor; it was just wide enough 
for her body. She took all there was of it, 
and in that moment I had my sermon. I saw 
the lesson, and the question came: Have you 
nothing to be thankful for? And san you not 
be as wise as that cat and get and stay in the 
streak of sunshine that is in life’s pathway ? 

There is always something to be thankful 
for, and that is what you must dwell on. I 
heard once of a lady calling to see a poor old 
woman who lived all alone, and she found her 
eating her breakfast, which consisted of dry 
bread and a cup of water. And she found 
the old woman, as she expressed it, ‘ so thank- 
ful.” What for? asked the lady, and the dear 
old woman replied, “she had but two teeth 
but they were opposite each other which en- 
abled her to eat crust!” 

One may smile at such a homely illustra- 
tion, but it lights upa great truth. “A con- 
tented mind is a continual feast,” says the 
wise man; and hopeful people get the most 
out of life, I think. 


LIKE AS A MOTHER COMFORTETH 
S your sad letters have poured in upon 
me, oh, how I have wished I could give 
you my faith in a God of love. You must be- 
lieve in God the Father. Perhaps some of 
you have such hard fathers, that the word 
father does not appeal to you; then you must 
think of God asa mother, “like as a mother 
comforteth so will Lcomfort you.” You know 
a good mother would forgive you, and don’t 
you think God is as good as your mother? 0, 
how often have I said: 
“To one fixed stake my spirit clings: 
I know that God is good.” 

Believe one thing strongly, and I would say 
let that one thing be that God is love. I am 
always interested in seeing that in all our 
mission rooms for poor drunkards the promi- 
nent text is always “God is love.” You see 
the lower down they go the more need is 
there to see that God loves them: God cares 
for them. They need hope, and so do you 
hope in God, hope in yourself, hope for others; 
and there is a deeper meaning than many see 
in the word—“ we are saved by hope.” 


ey 


HE SEES BOTH GOOD AND EVIL 

HAT wrong views of God some of us 

did get when we were children! We 

ought to see to it that the little children we 
can influence never have a like experience. 
Especially I want you to tell them that God 
sees and is so pleased at every attempt they 
make to be good and do good. My attention 
was always called to God when I did wrong. 
“Thou God seest me’ always meant to me 
that he saw me when I did wrong, and I never 
thought of his seeing me when I did right. I 
was taught to fear God, not love Him; and the 
influence of this teaching is not easy to get 
rid of in after years. What little people as 
well as big people need to see these days, is 
the loving character of God. I wish they had 
told me God was just like Jesus; that I had 
only to see Jesus and that was seeing God. 
Good people were not aware in those days 
what wrong impressions they gave children of 
God. They were not taught to “behold the 
lilies and told how God cared for them and 
how much more He cared for us.” And yet 
the wonder is we did as we did. 


. 
IN THE SCHOOL-DAYS OF LIFE 

rPYHINKING of my childhood brings to my 

mind my reflections in passing through 
the street in Brooklyn a short time ago where 
I attended school when a girl. I had not 
walked through old Willow street since I went 
to Alfred Greenleaf’s school, and as so many 
of you who read the JouRNAL are school girls, 
I inust tell you something it recalled to me. 
It was a rule in Mr. Greenleaf's school (he 
only took thirty young girls) to have a passage 
of Scripture repeated every morning before 
any other exercise, and though I gave one 
every morning, chapter and verse, only once, 
it seems, did I impress myself with my verse 
so that it continued with me, and the word 
was this: “If ye love me keep my command- 
ments.” And now after the lapse of all these 
years we have a “ Sisterhood”’ formed on that 
principle. If you love Me, act like it towards 
those around you. Then as I walked along 
Willow street I remembered another incident. 
I was never “ good"' as we say, in arithmetic 
(I am not now), and it was very hard to “do 
the sums.’’ Now, in those days we had a book 
called ** The Key,” and in that book, of course, 
we were not allowed to look, for it gave the 
correct answers. Sometimes the book was so 
near me that by just glancing in I could settle 
the whole matter without trying to do the 
sum. Many a time I was sorely tempted to 
look, but I gained the victory and was honest; 
and it all came back to me the other day in 
Brooklyn. 

Ah “ Daughter,’ the foundations of your 
character are being laid at school, and though 
you may not be able to remember any more 
after many years than I did, yet every action, 
though forgotten, will have told on your life's 


history. 
sy 
INCE A YEAR AGO 

ND now, dear “ Daughters,”’ I come tothe 
i last words of the summer of 1891, Our 
acquaintance began in the autumn of 1890. 
Now the harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and soon we shall enter on another autumn 
time. Icannotexpress to you the joy I have had 
in having you tell me how much you have 
been helped by our “ Department.” I hope 
the dear * Daughter’’ from the Argentine Re- 
public who wrote me, will not feel that she is 
far away in spirit from us, though so many 
miles separate us in a material way; but spirit 
nearness is the great thing after all. If we 
are one in heart, one in purpose to love and 
serve our King, we shall be very near each 
other. And I want you to write and tell me 
what you are doing, what the wearmg of the 
cross is to you personally, and what you are 
doing for others. 

I hope you have taken the Journa since 
last October, for if so we are acquainted, and | 
am glad so many of you come up to me when 
I visit the places where you live, and talk to 
“The King’s Daughters.” am quite used 
now tothe salutation, *‘ Mrs. Bottome, I take 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journar,”’ and the look out 
of your eyes is a benediction. 

There is no telling but we may find ourselves 
much nearer to each other than we had ever 
thought we would be. But again I say, let us 
be nearest to each other in the keeping of our 
motto: 


a 


* Look up and not down.” 

* Look forward and not back.” 
Look out and not in. 
Lend a hand,” 


Vlas urd orl 
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For Girls 


Musical Tastes 


A FREE MUSICAL TRAINING WITHIN THE 
POWER OF EVERY GIRL. 








F all the offers ever made 
by THE Lapies’ HOME 
JOURNAL, none have met 
with such quick re- 
sponse as those of a 
free musical training for 
every girl in America, 
published in the April 
number. At the time 
of the conception of 
these offers the one 
point most borne in mind was to place them 
within the reach of the humblest girl. For 
years we had heard the cry of the girl of musi- 
cal tastes stifled by the lack of means wherewith 
to acquire her desires for a vocal or instrumen- 
tal training, and we determined to make it 
possible for her to secure 


A MUSICAL TRAINING WITHOUT COST 


VER five hundred girls are now working 
for these offers. Every report coming 
to us tells of easy success. Girls who started 
only two months ago are already within a few 
of the small number of subscriptions neces- 
sary for success. “It has come to me almost 
without an effort,” writes one girl, “and I can 
scarcely believe that the easy work of the last 
two weeks means twenty weeks of free vocal 
training for me”’ The great advantage in 
these JOURNAL offers is that there is no com- 
petitive element in them. Every girl stands 
the same chance. It is not a question of who 
secures the largest number of subscriptions— 
the girl in the smallest village has the same 
good chance as the girl in the thickly-populated 
city. Each can get precisely what she chooses 
to work for, 





THE MUSICAL HOME WE SELECTED 


HE large conservatory selected by the 
JOURNAL to which to send our girls, is 
probably the best and most liberally equipped 
in the country. It is the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, in Boston. Girls from 
every State in the Union are within its walls. 
The most skilled teachers preside over it, 
while, in a domestic sense, it possesses all the 
advantayes of a carefully regulated and refined 
home. Foreign musicians of prominence 
have recognized the standing of the conser- 
vatory by personal visits and indorsement. 
During her last visit to this country, Adelina 
Patti honored the conservatory by spending 
a morning in its different departments, and 
now recommends the institution over her own 
name. 





WHY THE OFFERS ARE GENEROUS 


HE JOURNAL is anxious that the largest 
possible number of girls shall take ad- 

vantage of these offers for a free musical and 
vocal training, not because of any pecuniary 
profit to itself, for their is none. The simplest 
calculation will show, to any one who studies 
the offers, that we are not guided by any 
money consideration. On the other hand, each 
successful girl whom we send to the conser- 
vatory means an actual financial outlay to the 
JOURNAL beyond the income. We have merely 
changed our methods of advertising. Instead 
of spending all our advertising appropriation 
in the newspapers and periodicals, we devote 
a portion of it to this idea, the girls receiving 
the benefit while we are satisfied to have the 
subscriptions which they secure on our books, 
feeling confident that we can permanently hold 
the subscribers in which lies our eventual 
profit. Of course, in view of these facts, the 
offers cannot be continued indefinitely, as any 
one can easily see. We shall soon withdraw 
them, and they will not be repeated. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that girls enroll themselves 
on our books as desirous of trying for the 
offers. Any girl can learn all particulars by 
simply writing to the JOURNAL, and details will 
be forwarded to her. 

*,.* Write and we will gladly tell you all 
about the idea. 

Address 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 














Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHEN YOU ADDRESS THE EDITOR 


gy Joet Benton 

Sal HEN the story, sketch or poem 
is written which so 
much toil and anxiety have 
been spent, the next step is to 
introduce it te some editor. 


over 





It seems like a small matter 
—too small to take much 
consideration of, you may 
say; but, on little things a good deal some- 


times depends. There is an old couplet 
which says 


“An earthquake may be bid tospare 
The man who's strangled by a hair 

I do not suppose a good article, which suits 
an editor’s purpose, will ever be declined be 
cause the note accompanying it was inappro 
priately written, or devoid of tact. Still, the 
editor must form his opinions, as all of us do, 
from a multitude of impressions; and the 
way in which you address him will help fix 
in his mind your experience, or lack of it, in 
literary matters. We all know when we 
travel on the cars, or by the steamer, who the 
newly-married couples are—let them try to 
conceal their looks and happiness as they 
may; for there is a certain absence of case and 
lack of satiety discernible that stamp their 
unfamiliarity with the rdle they are playing, 
as legibly as if it were written on a label. 

Itisvery difficult, in fact, for rawness in 

any field or vocation to rid itself of self 
consciousness, and the young writer is 
very much the victim of this keen sense of 
himself. He will exhibit this trait, when he 
addresses the editor, in ways he does not sus 
ect; in overestimate of the magnitude of 
1is performance and in too voluminous an 
account and description of the article inclosed, 
But he will find no ready-made letter-writer 
that can give him aid in this duty; for it is 
only well learned by experience. 

I will, therefore, undertake to suggest a few 
hints of an advisory nature, that he may pos- 
sibly find useful. 

Remember, first, my young friend, that the 
editor is a very busy person, and is constantly 
overwhelmed with manuscripts. Itis enough 
to ask of him to read your sketch or story. He 
will be sure to find out what there is in it, 
without a long letter or description to tell him. 

Do not feel, when you put your article in 
the envelope, that a very momentous event is 
taking place. It may be, for all that I know, 
that you are sending the editor the first really 
great American novel; or, that you have sub- 
mitted to the care of our great beneficiary 
the United States Postal Department—a poem 
that should be read as long as “ Thanatopsis,”’ 
or ‘The Raven” will be. gut the chances 
are, several millions to one, that you are not; 
and that the very day you send your piece 
away, several hundred writers, skilled and 
unskilled, are crowding the miail-bags en 
route to the magazines and literary periodicals 
with pieces of a very similar—and, let me say, 
excellent—character to yours. 

Do not tell the motives that led you to 
write the article, or that have induced you to 
take up with the literary vocation. These 
things are usually what the lawyers call obiter 
dicta, and they will not goin the editor's de- 
cision, or influence it. The relation of them 
only tires his nerves, consumes his time, and 
serves to prejudice your case with him. 

Least of all does he wish to know that you 
are in pecuniary want, and have friends de- 
pending on you'for support. This appeal will 
not forward the article’s success at all. His 
magazine is not an eleemosynary institution ; 
and, if he made it one, he would soon be in 
hazard of applying to one or another sort 
himself, for support. He can only accept 
your article because he wantsit, and this need 
you cannot compel except as the merit and 
suitableness of your piece compel it. 

It is, to be brief, not absolutely necessary to 
write to the editor at all when you send him 
your contribution. You can simply inclosea 
half sheet with your article, on which should 
be plainly written your name and _ post-office 
address, and to which should be attached—if 
a stamped and directed envelope is not in- 
closed—sufficient stamps to pay*for the return 
of your manuscript in case it should not meet 
the editor’s wants. 

But, if you do write, a note like—or as 
simple as this—will serve best : 

“Epitor of Tae———: 

“T inclose you herewith a poem (or story, or 

sketch—as the case may be), entitled ——— 

with stamps for reply, or return of MS. 
“Yours truly, 

— S——_.. 

The merit of this brevity is that it tells the 
whole story, and leaves an impression on the 
editor that isfavorable. It indicates that you 
have had experience in the business of jour- 
nalism or literature; and that you know there 
is an even chance that your article may be 
returned, and are making no frantic efforts to 
prevent that result. Finally, if you maintain 
a certain serenity and uneasiness about the 
fate of it, it will leave the editor’s mind more 
tranquil than if you are arguing for its ac- 
ceptance afterthe manner of an attorney for 
his client in court. ; 

You may violate all these rules of demeanor, 
if you choose, and still succeed. But if, as 
Emerson says, ‘Tact is the art of arts,” and 


” 


_ opens all doors, a young writer, especially, 


may well give them some consideration. 
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“I WISH I COULD WRITE 
B Joun Preston Tret 


IN TWO PAPERS:---NO. ] 


H, | wish I could write! 
so SUVs Rose, in her daints 
tinted chamber, dropping 


her Jast novel lightly in her 
lap, and dimpling her pretty 
meditatively with 
her forefinger—as yet un 
circled by the mystic and 
much-to-be-desired ring. 

I wish I could write!” 

Arachne, leaning back from her 
sewing-machine, with her hands clasped be 
hind her head, and her thoughts miles on 
miles away in sunny Spain, with Irving in 
the Alhambra 

‘Oh, Iwish I could write!” 

So says Daisey as she spats the buttermilk 
from the plastic lump of gold upon her mold 
ing board, and looks out past the green tree 
tops at the opal tones flashing back at her 
from: cloudland, and sees 


cheek 





“Oh 


mo Says 


Castles so grand that standin the land 
Of the sweet and charmed “ Sometime,” 


Well, my dear girls, why on earth don't 
you? And back comes the sigh, “I don't 
know how!’ 

It is sad, indeed, but can be remedied, 
Mind, [ don’t mean to say that you, Rose, 
can write another “Ivanhoe”; that you, 


Arachne, can give us anew “ Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries”; or, that you, 
Daisey, can charm the world with another 
“Tdylls of the King.” IL don’t even say 
that you can write afashionable novel by rule 
of thumb—if you know the rule and have 
the thumb. In fact, | have not said anything 
to that effect as yet. But IT will say, now and 
here, thatif you really wish to write, there is 
no special obstacle in the way to prevent you. 
The difficulties come later, when you try to 
publish. In the meantime, a question: 

Why do you wish to write? To become 
famous? That end is not worth the trouble, 
To achieve it you would need to sacrifice for 
many a year about all that life has in the way 
of home happiness and personal comfort, un- 
less you happen to have a very positive genius 
at the outset. 

To get yourself talked about like Zola? 
You can do that much easier by running away 
with some married man, with the added ad- 
vantage of ruining only one or two lives, 
including your own, instead of some hun 
dreds, with your own soul thrown in, 

For your own enjoyment, and, perhaps, to 
make the world a little better for your living 
in it? 

Ah, then perhaps T can help you; at all 
events I will gladly try. 

In the first place, we will set aside the ques 
tion of publication entirely. We will assume 
that you have a few minutes of spare time 
daily. We know that you, Rose, spent many 
an evening before you could acquire that 
charming rhythm motion which makes you 
to-night the belle of the ball-room. We know 
that Arachne spoiled halfa web of cloth before 
she made a dress that came upto her own 
ideal of perfection in fit and suitability ; and we 
have no doubt whatever that Daisey’s first lout 
was a monument of solidity, which she might 
have erected as the first milestone of her 
career with perfect confidence that it} would 
endure to the end of time. Therefore we 
feel justified in saying that the persistence of 
afly shown by you in these efforts should 
not be grudged also in acquiring a little of the 
writer’s trade. 

Right here seems to be a good place to quote 
a past mistress in the art graphic—Miss Louisa 
M. Alcott. Her words cover the ground very 
completely, and were certainly of great assist 
ance to the boy who received them many 
a year ago: 

**Joun Preston True: 

“Dear Str: IT never copy or‘ polish,’ so I 
have no old MSS. to send you, and if I had it 
would be of little use, for one person's method 
is no rule for another. Each must work in 
his own way, and the only drill needed is to 
keep writing and profit by eriticism. Mind 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation; use short 
words, and express as briefly as you can your 
meaning. Young people use too many adjec- 
tives and try to ‘write fine.’ The strongest, 


simplest words are best, and no foreign ones if 


it can be helped. 

“Write and print if you can; if not, still 
write and improve as you go on. Read the 
best books and they will improve your style. 
See and hear good speakers and wise people, 
and learn of them. Work for twenty years, 
and then you may some day find that you 
have a style and place of your own, and can 
command good pay for the same things no one 
would take when you were unknown. 

“T know little of poetry, as I never read 
modern attempts; but advise any young person 
to keep to prose, as only once in a century is 
there a true poet, and verses are so easy to do 
that it is not much help to write them. | 
have so many letters like your own that I can 
say no more, but wish you success and give 
you, for a motto, Michael Angelo’s wise 
words: ‘Genius is infinite patience.’ 

“Your friend, 
“Louisa M. Atcorrt. 

“'P. 8.—The lines you send are better than 
many I see; but boysof nineteen cannot know 


much about hearts, and had better write of 


things they understand. Sentiment is apt to 
become sentimentality, and sense is always 
safer, as well as bette r drill lor young fancies 
and feelings : 

That is right to the point Read good 
books, that you may write like them. Write 
that you n wequire facility in composition 
fake your daily writing hour as you would 


your regular dose at the piano. One of our 
most successful authors is Mark Twain. It is 
said that he goes regularly to his desk—rain or 
shine—during his writing season, and stays 
there so many hours daily. If thoughts do 
not come he stays nevertheless Reams that 
he has written during dull moments have 
yone skyward inashes, but it kept his hand in 
to produce them, and the reams that remained 
have made his fortune and blessed the world 
with alaughter huye 

So, too, with Anthony Trollope, who won 
some $390,000 in his life time by that steady bus- 
iness habit—allied to certain amount of genius, 
the quantity of which remains an apple of 


discord amony eritics to divide to their 
mutual satisfaction 
What did you remark, Rose? O, yes! 


Solomon John, in the Peterkin Papers 
searched the wood till he found two nutgalls 
for his ink, then used up a small lumberyard 
for his book-cases, and when he finally came 
to write his own library, he found that 
he did not have anythingtosay. Is that your 
case? It is sad! But let us see whether it 
can not be remedied. 

But I must not tire you in my first talk 
and so I will desist until the next JOURNAL, 
when [ will call together again my literary 
class of three, 


-e- 


“LITERARY QUERIES" 


Under this heading, the Epbitor will en 
deavor to answer any possible question con 
cerning authorship and literary matters. 


QUERY— Elizabeth Wetherell is the nom de plume of 
Susan Warner, She wrote“ The Old Helmet,” “ Iend 
of a Coil,” and “ My Desire,” ete, Price, $1.50 each 


Novick —Certainly. Write according to your ability 
and send to such papers as you deem best. They gen 
erally pay if accepted 
There 


A CONSTANT KEADER -See “ Query ” above 


is no sequel to“ Wide, Wide World.’ 


ki. M. A. Write toa publishing house stating the na 
ture of your work. They are not likely to publish at 
their expense, unless it is of exceptional merit. The 
publisher isin the city you mention, and is of good re 





pute, so far as TL know. The manuscript can be sent by 
mail, but it is safer to send by express, if bulky. | 


J... A.—The manuscript belongs to you until ac 
An article worth publishing is worth paying 
for. If accepted, the editor reserves the right to edit ac 
. to Circumstances, but will generally so notifs 
you Before anything was done in the matter you 
should have been consulted, ; 


Kk. J.--If a story is accepted, but is not properly pune 
tuated, ete., the editor will see that itis done. It is far 
better, however, to do it yourself. If anyone revises 
the story for you, you can use your name, provided it is 
not revised beyond your recognition. 


S.J. B.-Itis hard to say where your poem had been 
those six long years. Probably it was tiled away in the 
wrong place in the editors “den,” until accidentally 
discovered, However, I have known of magazines 
keeping manuscripts for five years before publication, 
though payment should be made upon acceptance 
where periodicals withhold publication for so long a 
tine 


IGNORANCE There is no established price for short 
tories or other literary work No two periodicals are 
alike in this respect, Let the editor make his own price. 
If the story is acceptable, the editor will enter into 
negotiations with you 


SLANCHI 1) You can copyright your story under 
any name you choose, (2) Publishers prefer copy 
righted stories (3) See “ Tmnorance” above, who ask 


the sume question as you do, 


B. B.D Tf you desire an assumed name use it. 
Many of our most noted authors began that way, al- 
though I think itis best to use your own name unless 
there are domestic or business reasons which would 
make its use unwise, 


M. B. -See “[gnorance” above, 
your terms with your publisher 


You 


must make 


JUSTLET MEKNOW 1) It is customary, although 
not necessary, to send # letter with your manuscript to 
the editor, caliing attention to the work. Your proper 
name and full address on manuseript is sufficient how 


ever, Itis confidential, so far as the publie are con 
cerned, (2) See“ Ignorance,” above. 
ONE Wito Destress TO LEARN -See “ Justlet Me 


know,” above, 


Mrs. W. C. B.—There is no “* Royal road” to literary 
success. ‘The best way, says Richard Grant White, is 
“Read the best authors, converse with the best 
speakers, and know what you mean to say, and you 
will speak and write good English, and may let gram- | 
mar go to its own place.” Some writers are successful 
from the beginning, others not for years. Much de 
pends on the writer and the subject chosen, 

PoLLy—-Amelie 
Reeves. 


Rives, is pronounced Ah-may-lee 





K. B.S.—John Strange Winter is the nom de plume 
of Mrs. Arthur Stannard, who was born at York, En- 
gland, in 1556. She began her public literary career in 
1874. Seo “ Men and Women of the Time,” edition of 
181, for further particulars, 


IGNORAMUS—“ Christie Johnstone,” is a story written 
by Charles Reade, and published under that title. 
Mrs. F. E. P.—* A Hero: Phillips Book,” by Dinah | 


Maria Muloch, is published in book form. This is prob 
ably the book you refer to. 
AUTOGRAPH—I know of no way you can keep your 

autographs so they can be taken out and shown, ex 
cept in a book, orin a portfolio alphabetically arranged. 
Put the letters and autographs in their respective places, 
covering each with a thin brown paper wrapper. Write 
name onthe outside. Most collectors inlay their valua 
ble letters. Consulta dealer in autographs, as there are | 
many ways in which letters are kept. Don’t paste them 
in a book, however. This is always unsatisfactory. 


Mrs. J. E. B.—Wesuggest “ History of the New 
Testament, in Words of One Syllable,” also of the Old 
Testament’; Foster's Story of the Bible, from Genesis 
to Revelations,” told in simple language and adapted to 
all ages; “* Bible Stories for the Young,” viz.. “ From 
Creation to Moses,” “ From Joshua to David,” “ From 
Crib to Cross,” all of these are 31,00 each. We will sup 
ply you with any of the above if you desire. Send price 
with title of each. 


KATHARINE—Thereis a very good little magazine 
just started, entirely devoted to the interests of the 
blind. It is called “The Mentor,” and is published by 
the Alumni Association of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, at Boston. The subscription price is one 
= per year. The first number was issued January 
irst. 


A. L. B.—For reasons often stated, I cannot-give the 
address of authors. Any communication sent to them 


in our care will be forwarded, 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjee. 
CARL FAELTEN, - Director. 
Next School Year begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
MUSIC Voice, Organ, Violin, Flute, and al) 
® other wind and string instruments, 


Solfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, etc 


Systematic instruction in Pianeforte 


Systematic courses in 
Oratory, and Dramatic and 
Lyric Action 


Thorough course in 
and Orgen 
® its branches 


Piano 
FINE ARTS. Thorough instruction given 
LITERATURE in all branches 


Many excellent Concerts and FREE to all 
PUPILS. 


practical 
tuning in all 


Lectures, also Orchestral 
Practice 


A COMFORTABLE HOME for lady 
| , pupils in the CONSERVATORY 


BUILDING 
Approximate cost for tuition Begin- 
ners, $10 to $35; Advanced Students, 
§ $25 to $60 per term of ten weeks. 


Board anc! room, $5 to $7.50 per week 


giving full information sent free 
to all, also Special Calendar, 
} COLLEGE OF 


| application to 


ORATORY, on 


L.S. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, Mass. 


DAVIS SCHOOL. A Military 
Institute for Boys & Young Men, 
Full College Course of Study. 
Complete Preparatosy Course 
Thorough course in Civil Engi 
neering. Full commercial course. 
Resident Surgeons. No charge 
for medical attention. Cadet Cor 
net Band. Instruction in Music 
and Art. Practical course in Te 
legraphy. Very low rates. For 





\/ tegister, with terms and partic 
ulars, address Col, A. C, Duvis, 
{ Supt., Winston, N.C, 
Location famous for Beauty and Health. 
Hellmuth fn 
Health 


Home 


College 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory ) 


A pleasant Home Department is open for the accom 
modation of ladies from a distance. This school has 
no equal for thoroughness of instruction and the abso 
lute safety of its methods. Dudley Buck, President; 
H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer, Send for 
circular. 19 and 21 East 14th Street, New York 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA 
Opens 9th month, 8th, 891) Thirty minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full Col 
lege Courses for both sexes leading to Classical, Engi 
neering, Scientific and Literary degrees 
location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine-shops, 
laboratories and libraries. For particulars and Cata 
logue, address PRESIDENT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Under the visitation of the War Department, 
Military under U. 8. Army officer 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8S. T. D., President. 
Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt 


NEW York, Clinton, 


P 
Houghton Seminary gives young women thorough 
preparation for best Colleges, Advantages unsurpassed 


Attractive to High School graduates, Sanitation per 
fect. Send for references, 3ist year. A. G, BENEDICT, A. M, 


and LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
62d Year PENNINGTON, N. J 
Offers rare educational facilities, Terms moderate 
High and healthful. Steam heating: gas; fire escapes 
gjound Brook RK. R. bet. Philadelphia and New York, 
THOMAS HANLON, D. D., President for 22 years 
THAT BOY OF YOURS? 


TO MOTHERS, \2#A47. BOx,OR YOURS? 


him and place him in @ good situation. Can you ask 
more? No other schoo! can do as much for young nen as 


PALMS NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Handsome Catalogue sent Free 


Miss Aiken’s Boarding and Day School (.tisici 


in 1555, prepares for college, travel and home. For cir 
culars, apply to CATHERINE AIKEN, Stamford, Conn, 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


22d vear. Home School. Prepares for College, Science, 
Art, Music. JAMES CHALLIS PARSONS, Principal. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Winter session opens Oct. 1. Three vears graded course of seven 
months. Lectures, Quizzes’ and Practical Laboratory Work. Th 
Hospitals of the city admit the students Address 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Phila, 





Connecticut, Hartford. 


OODSIDE SEMINARY.-—HOME and COLLZGE 
Preparatory for Girls. Miss Sarah 4d. Smith, Prineipal. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLaRA BawR, Directress. Established 1867 
Ladies from a distance may board in the Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress. Students may enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘HOR THAND thor'ly taught by mailin THREE 
) months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method. Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit,Mich 


HORT- HAND sen res oe 

0 20O0KS ATi 1e@lps 

ELF TAUCHT for self-instraction 

by BENN PITMAN and JEROME KB. HOWARD, ‘0 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H 











ME- REE. Only one student in cach 
Ai OME: FREE town given this privilege. 


WRITE NEW RAPID College of SHORTHAND 
UFFALO, N.Y. Send stamp for full particulars, 















S$ Instruction in writing with studies in 
FOR WRITER # style. MSs. corrected and placed, 
EDITH DICKSON, Oberlin College, Ohio. 


TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide 


in health and disease. Lizzie N. Armstrong writes: “If 
I knew I was to be the mother of innumerable children 
it would have no terrors for me, so great is my confi- 
dence in the science of ToKOLoGy.” sought from 
agents or direct of us, Sample pages free. 


Alice B, Stockham & Co., 281 Madison Street, Chicago. 


$2.75. 
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EDITED “BY: MAUDE. HAYWOOD. 


*,“ Miss MaUbDE HAYwoob will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 


an Art nature which her readers may send to her. 
mail; please, therefore, do not ask her to do so, 


She cannot, however, undertake to. reply by 
Address all letters to MISS MAUDE HAYWOOD, 


care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LESSONS 


IN CHINA PAINTING 
SIXTH PAPER 


PY \MATEU RS whodo much 





china painting—spe- 
clally those living 
in the country—find 


it best to POSsess a kiln, 
and to learn to manage 
it, In the 

teachers who 
distance from 
tablishment, where 
they can send their 
own and their pupils’ work to be fired, it be- 
comes almost a necessity, and certainly gives 
them a great advantage over those of their 
sisters who are less fortunate in this respect. 
Where many pieces are decorated, it saves ex- 
pense in the end to fire them at home, and 
greatly decreases the chances of breakage or 
other injury to the ware, besides being the 
means, With a thoughtful and observant mind, 
of gaining much useful and practical knowl- 
edge with regard to the action of the colors. 
Firing is, in these days, brought within the 
reach of every one by the manufacture of 
portable kilns, which can be heated either by 


case 
live ata 
any es 


charcoal or gas The latter is less trouble. 
and, fora small kiln, costs only a few cents 
each time for heating 

As to the difficulties, they are in reality 
very few, and with the exercise of a fair 
amount of common sense, they vanish alto- 


gether. The firing may take place in a studio, 
without causing any perceptible difference in 
the temperature of the room, if the fumes are 
carried off by means of a pipe connected with 
the hood of the kiln, and either running into 
a chimney flue or carried out through a win- 
dow into the open air. 

The printed directions, issued by the manu 
facturers of any kiln concerning its setting 
up and management, should be carefully 
studied and implicitly followed. To ensure 
success, it is most important that the ware 
should neither be heated nor cooled too sud- 
denly. This, with the inexperienced, is the 
most usual cause of breakage. Before putting 
the china into it, the kiln must be thoroughly 
varmed, after which (where gas is used) the 
gas nay be turned off and the work stacked. 
The principle of * stacking’? is that no pieces 
should be allowed to touch each other, or the 
firing pot,in order that the heat may circulate 
freely all around them. They are separated by 


means of stilts of various sizes, and may be 
packed in any way that is most convenient, 
upside down, edgewise or sideways. ‘Tiles 


however, should always stand on edge The 
stilts may rest on the decoration, if necessary, 
Without injury. <A little ingenuity and ex 
perience will soon give the requisite dexterity 
In this process, though patience with awk 
ward-shaped pieces may be needed, 

The preparations being completed, and the 
lids and properly closed and = ad- 
justed, the actual tiring commences. Remem- 
bering that the kiln is to be heated up slowly, 
the gas should be lighted and left burning low 
for about a quarter of an hour, when it may 
be turned to the full extent necessary. 
The length of time for firing varies according 
to the kiln and to the pressure of gas obtain 
able. There is usually an opening in the 
“hood” through which the china mav be 
watched First a red heat will be perceptible, 
then a white heat, and, finally, a mistiness, 
which isa sign for shutting off the heat by 


Covering 


oil 


turning out the gus. The kiln should be left 
to cool without removing the lids or cover- 
ing: this will take about three hours. 

All the colors and the gold will fire at the 


same heat, namely, thatat which the carmines 
assume their proper hue. If insufficiently 
fired, the painting will not be entirely in- 
corporated with the glaze, and will, very 
likely, appear unequal, the decoration being 
dull in parts. An article of china should 
never be put in the kiln before the painting is 
thoroughly dry. Apart from the danger of 
injury in handling it, the colors might run in 
the heat, and it not unlikely that othe: 
pieces would be damaged by contact with it, 
when they are being stacked, 

The most dispiriting kind of failure is that 
of breakage In addition to the causes 
already mentioned, it is occasionally the re 
sult of moisture in the china itself, owing to 
its having been stored ina damp place; this 
is an added reason that decorated pieces 
should be thoroughly dried by heat, according 
to the advice given in the earlier lessons of 
this series, before they are placed in the kiln. 
Sometimes, when china flies to pieces, it is 
owing to flaws in the ware itself. in which 
case the artist is, of course, not to blame. 

A few words as to firing the gold The proper 
heat for this is exactly the same as that re- 
quired for the colors. A common delusion 
that a light firing is advantageous often causes 
the metal to appear less rich and brilliant than 
it otherwise would, and is even sometimes the 
reason of the gold burnishing off. At the 
same time it must always be remembered that 
too much heat is equally detrimental. 


1S 


of 


MAKING ENLARGED COPIES 


KNOWLEDGE of how to ae- 
curately enlarge small pict- 
ures to any given size is most 
necessary to any who 
wish to undertake figure sub- 
jects for decorative work. 
Comparatively few large de- 
signs are to be obtained which 
will prove suitable to be 
copied just as they are published; whilst a 
very large and varied choice is given where 
the artist is able to make use of any photo- 
graph or print that may be selected, and to 
adapt it to the proportions of the work in 
hand. 

In the first place, it should be distinctly un- 
derstood that to make such enlargements 
successfully, a knowledge of drawing is ab- 
solutely necessary; though, for the sake of 
rapidity, and to insure correctness, it is advis- 
able to employ mechanical means. ‘The reason 
of this is obvious, for without this requisite 
knowledge mistakes cannot be corrected or 
will hardly be perceived, and, at the best, the 
aid gained by the use of the pantograph, or 
any such method, can only give a representa- 
tion of which the proportions and general 
idea will be correct, but of which the detail 
will be more or less indefinite and uncertain, 

Before proceeding to explain how to man- 
age the pantograph, which, as a rule, will be 
found the best means to adopt, I will say a 
few words about the method of enlarging by 
squares, Which has been very largely employed 
by artists, but which certainly rather a 
tedious matter, The picture to be copied 
must be covered with small squares, which 
have to be measured off and ruled up with 
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the utimost accuracy, Upon the paper on 
which the drawing is to be made, larger 
squares ure to be marked—also with extreme 
and conscientious correctness—in size accord- 


ing to how much the original is to be enlarged ; 
for instance, if three times, the squares should 
be three times as large as those on the copy. 
Then follow the outline carefully, square by 
square, making the drawing in each an exact 
reproduction, on an increased scale, of the 
drawing in the corresponding square on the 
smaller picture, 

Pantographs are sold in most art material 
stores, and are of various sizes and prices 
It pays to vet a good one, especially if it 
will be much used. Simple and clear di 
rections ona printed circular are issued by 
the manufacturers, and should accompany 
each instrument. Aided by these, let us im- 
ugine we have a photograph to enlarge three 
times, of a girl on a stone terrace, with a 
landscape background. Set the pantograph, 
by means of the screws, to the proper size, the 
numbers being all plainly marked upon it so 
that any desired proportion can be obtained 
Be careful to see that each side corresponds ; 
that is to say, that one screw is not accident 
ally set to twice or to three-and-a-half times, 
while the rest are set to three, for the result 
would be distortion; while distortion, although 
in aless degree, will result from very slight 
inaccuracy or carelessness in this respect 
Next, screw the pantograph firmly into a 
board, arrange the copy and drawing paper 
conveniently in position, and pin them = in 
place with thumb-tacks. Hold the pencil in 
the right hand, but follow the ivory point 
with youreye, guiding it over the lines of the 
copy, carefully drawing all the details in the 
figure, although simplifying it as much as pos 
sible: and for the background leaving the 
landscape to be drawn in freehand, but getting 
the main lines of the terrace. The outline 
thus obtained will probably be rather shaky, 
whatever the assurances on the printed direc- 
tions may be, and probably the face will be 
vrotesque, This is the part where a know- 
ledge of drawing is necessary. The whole has 
now to be gone over with pencil, corrected and 
made into a good and urtistic piece of work. 
In its present shape it is practically worthless, 
but as a rough guide it will be found remark 
ably true to the original, and the alterations 
necessary should be rapidly and easily effected, 
It often happens that in using the pantograph 
the drawing is not made quite square with the 
edge of the paper; it is, therefore, important 
that the boundary lines of the picture should 
be accurately ruled up to ensure its being 
straight on the canvas when it is transferred 
Any part of the terrace or background which 
isin perspective, must he carefully drawn ac- 
cording to the rules of that science; and the 
main branches of trees may be sketched on if 
desired: but it is not well to trouble about 
putting in more lines than necessary in the 
background on an enlargement 

If the design is to be transferred by means 
of pouncing it should have been made on 
manilla paper, and may now be pricked, the 
face, hands and finer parts with a needle, 
which has been stuck in a cork to make a con 
venient handle, and the long straight lines 
with a dressmaker’s wheel. It is best to put a 
piece of cloth under the paper during this 
operation, as it greatly facilitates the perfora- 
tion, 
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HELP IN: 
SOUR OWN WORK 


Under this heading I will be glad to answer 


every month questions relating to Art and 
Art work. MAUDE HAYWOOD. 


Prue, 
& 


laNoRAMUS—The article on China Painting on the 
first column of this page, treats ef firing china at home. 
sreaking is usually due to heating the kiln too quickly 


’ 


“CALIFORNIA” —Your question being of general in 
terest will be answered more fully than would be possi 
ble under this heading, in an article to be published 
shortly in this department. 


F.—In potteries the designs for the ware are made on 
the premises by their own artists. You could offer your 
design for a vase if you wished, but I doubt whether 
you would find it had any market value. 


A. A.S. AND J. D.G.—The outfit for china painting 
costs between four and five dollars ; any dealer will send 
you prices. There is a sale for decorated ware if really 
good, but there are so many who do it well, that the 
competition is very great. 


H. B. P.—If you will read over again attentiv ely what 
was said inthe May number about the making of 
flower studies, you will find that 
recommended for careful and detailed drawings. Aim 
for firmness and vigor. Among beginners feebleness is 
one of the commonest faults. 


M. A. Y.—The royal Worcester vellum tint is very 
difficult to grind sufficiently. The best plan is to buy tt 
already ground. It is prepared in this way by many of 
the makers, only needing for use the addition of a little 
spirits of turpentine and copaiba oil. In tinting a large 
surface, use a good sized brush and dabbers; the tint 
must be applied in one painting. 


M.—(1) A list of colors suitable for a beginner in china 
painting was given in the March number. (2) To dis- 
pose of china through the trade, apply to dealers in 
decorated ware, or to firms who make a specialty of 
fancy and holiday goods. First-class candy stores pur- 
chase bow]!s, boxes, and even large jardini@res of painted 
china, in order to resell them filled with dainties, 


Mrs. L. E. R.—The price of modeling clay is about 
six or eight cents the pound. It is packed in five and ten 
pound boxes, that it may be conveniently sent to 
different parts of the country. Express charges are 
paid by the purchaser. If you cannot send your work 
to a pottery to be fired, the best plan is to learn to cast it 
in plaster. I hope to give an article on this subject be- 
fore long. 


A. M.—Oil paints are notsuitable for the decoration of 
window-glass. If you do not wish to undertake the ex- 
pensive and difficult process of staining the panes with 
vitrifiable colors, there is a method of imitating 
the genuine stained glass by transparent colors and 
medium, used much in the same manner as water colors, 
and which do not require firing. The paints and book of 
instruction can be obtained of a dealer. 


NATALIE I.—The making and baking of pottery is 
beyond the capabilities of the ordinary amateur, al 
though it has been done successfully. To describe the 
srocess would occupy more space than could be spared, 
t has to be baked at a very great heat for from twenty 
four to forty-eight hours or more, Decorating the ware 
under the glaze is much-more difficult than the ord 
nary over-glaze painting, and requires special colors 
and a different treatment. 


M. FE. K.—(1) The value of 
pends entirely upon the merit 
standing of the artist. There is an old saying that a 
thing is worth what it will fetch. (2) For crayon 
pictures in black and white, Whatman’s drawing paper 
may be used, or a cheaper substitute, which is very 
good, will be found in the machine-made French paper, 
to be procured of any dealerin artist's materials. For 
heads in colored crayons the choice of yellowish or 
bufE-colored paper, will be a great assistance in render 
ing the flesh tones, 


Auice L, B.—(1) The training at the Cooper Insti 
tute is free for those unable to afford to pay for their 
art-study, the only expense being for materials. In 
order to enter the school, you must send in your name 
and wait your turn fora vacancy. It needs something 
more than a technical education to make a successful 
designer, and the competition in this class of work is 
greater than it used to be. Some succeed, while many 
fail. (2) The best water-colors are those manufactured 
by Winsor and Newton, and sold by all dealers in ar 
tist’s materials. (3) It would be better practice to make 
your flower sketches the size of life. 


“a crayon portrait de 
of the work and the 


JKAN—(1) I cannot encourage you to hope that you 
will tind merely the designing of initial letters, head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, etc., very lucrative, because there is 
not suffieient demand for them apart from other work, 
(2) There is always a demand for novelties that are 
good and original. Illustrated books for children also 
readily find publishers if they can be effectively repro 
duced at a moderate cost. A good method is to outline 
the illustrations and color them flatly in washes, using 
us few tints as possible. This may sound easy, but it 
needs excellent drawing, with a good feeling for design 
and color, to produce an artistic, as well as a market 
able result, 


Louis H. The manner in which the palette is set de- 
pends wholly upon what flowers you intend to paint. A 
good general rule is to use as few colors as possible. For 
green leaves put out ivory-black, indigo, Autwerp-blue, 
cobalt, raw sienna, burntsienna, yellow ochre, chrome 
vellow (to be used sparingly), lemon-yellow and white 
Yor yellow flowers use raw umber, the siennas, the 
cadmiums, yellow ochre and lemon-yellow, Paint red 
and pink blossoms with scarlet vermilion, white and 
the muadders, using also, where necessary, in the shad- 
ows, raw umber or yellow ochre and cobalt. Some of 
the yellows are often worked in as well, for the local 
tint or high lights. 


CINCINNATI (1) The paste 
tion may be fired together with 


vold decora- 
colors, but before 


for raised 
the 


the metal is applied Therefore, unless the gold re 
quires retouching, only two firings are necessary; but 
itis impossible to fire the gold and the paste at the 


sumetime, (2) The paste should either be mixed with 
tar-oll and thinned with spiritsof tar, or with fat 
oil, and thinned with spirits of turpentine. The two 


oils must not be used together nor mingled with any 
but their own spirits. %) The brush for raised paste 
outline should be fine. Many artists cut away all but 
about three or four hairs from a brush before using it 
(4) Deep violet of gold costs only thirty-four cents in 
our part of the country You could have it sent te you 


by mail. A good violet is obtained by mixing ultrama- 
rine with purple No. 2 

B. W.- Your letter is the type of many received, Un 
less you have artistic talent, training and experience, 
you cannot hope to make much money at the painting 
of pictures. You must make a name before you can 


get more than starvation prices Men and women 
who succeed in such work are students at your 
age, and probably for four or five years longer at least. 


I do not think, from your letter, that you have had much 
teaching nor practical knowledge of art matters, and it 
is much kinder to be frank as to your chances. I do 
not know what your special capabilities are, but it 
would be wiser either to enter on a regular course of 
urt-study if you are ambitious; or, if your object is to 
make money atonce, try by small beginnings to find a 
market for what you can do, possibly in the decoration 
of “ novelties” for sale For any special branch of 
art-work, such ag designing, a certain amount of train- 
ing is necessary 


AN OLD SUBSCKIBER—The apparatus necessary for 
steaming tapestries is:—A cylinder made of tin.or 
zine, a boiler and a gas-stove. Oil may be used instead of 
vas, but is more troublesome to manage and less reliable. 
A good average size for the cylinder is twelve or four- 
teen inches In diameter, and about sixty inches high. 
The boiler may be about twelve inches In height, and 
should be made so that the cylinder fits into it: exactly; 
it should stand on three legs that the gas-stove may be 
placed beneath it. The process is as follows Sew to- 
vether the tapestries to be steamed, roll them loosely so 
that in hanging each layer of canvas will be quite sepa- 
rate, in order that the steam may circulate freely 
through them. Fasten them by means of string, in 
serted with a packing needle, to a cross bar of wood 
which fits over the open top of the cylinder, The boiler 
must be about two-thirds full of water. and a coarse 
towel laid over the top, before the cylinder is slipped 
into place, the object being that the steam may ilter 
through it. A thick Turkish towel, or old woolen 
shawl. should be thrown over the top of the cylinder. 
These preparations being complete, the stove may be 
lighted. The length of time for steaming is from an 
hour to an hour anda half, from the time the water 
begins to boil It is very important that the water 
should be kept furiously boiling, for if the steam fs 
allowed to condense, the colors will inevitably run 


water-colors were | tary cut—sliced cut—and sawed veneer being de- 
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FOR THE MEN! 


If we interest you in the »rinciples of domestic econo 


my, we do well. If the women, better still. We 
will do beth. 


SOME MEN do not care if the silver is worn off of the 
spoons and forks. 
your wife worse yet 


We know YOU do. 


It hurts 


eX (STeMnc mast Loe) 





PAT'D. DEC.9,1884, 





| As distinet from figure 


& MAR.2,1886. 









STERLING SILVER INLAID SPBONS and FORKS 


have pieces of mew ing | Silver inlaid in the backs of 
the bow! and handle, then plated entire. All wear 
at these points prevented. Guranteed to wear 
~ years in family use. 

Ask your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn, 


and quality of the veneer 


itself is the manner it is cut from the log—the ro- 


sirable in the order named. All veneer used in 


OvEBET 


is sawed from the best quality logs, imported or 
foreign, depending on wood wanted, and is of 
handsome figure. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 


ART AMATEUR $ 


FOUR Specimen numbers of this largest and best 
practical Art Magazine, indispensable for all wish- 
ing to learn Oil, Water-Color, or China Painting, 
Wood Carving, Embroidery, ete. With 183 Ex- 
quisite Colored Studies suitable for copying or 
framing, and hundreds of artistic working designs 
and illustrations. Send this (TH Lapies’ HoME 
JOURNAL) advt. ond Se (Regular price, $1.40) direct to 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 

ia Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free. 
With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents, 
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| $2 MAGAZINE FOR SI 


. . P P ‘ A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 


writes us: ** Each number as a Hand-Book of Art is 
worth 50 cents. fear’s Subscription is fully worth 
2.00."" It is a Text-Book on PatntTinG and Fancy 
Vork. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 
DRAWING and PAINTING, 
By Lipa CLarkson, Price 35 cents. 

Every person doing or wishing to do DRAWING or 
PAINTING should own this Book. ‘The instructions are 
so plain that a child car. understand and use them. We 


send this Book 
SuuscrtrTion to Ingalls’ Home 


FREE is ine 


Address J. F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL 


By the Author of ‘‘ Oblivion.” 
> 
A NAMELESS NOVEL 
By M. G. McClelland, 
Author of ** Oblivion," ** Princess,” ** Burkett’s Lock,” “A Self 
Made Man," ** Ten Minutes to Twelve,” ete., ete. 

Av absorbing!y interesting story of Southern mountaineer life, 
embracing novel and unique features pever before attempted in 
realistic fiction. The story is written in this popular Southern 
author’sthorougbly characteristic and entertaining manner, and 


it one of the most powerful and dramatic works of fiction of mod- 
erh times 


$500.00 FOR A NAME, 


The titie of this book was purposely omitted by the author, in 
order to inaugurate a novel aud original competition in the mat- 
ter of selecting + name, Every purchaser of the book is invited 
to suggest a title for it, and prizes aggregating Five Hundred Dol- 
lars will be paid in cash by the publishers to the sixteen persons 
who shall suggest the names best adapted to the story. 

This book is published in a large 12mo. volume of 248 pages, 
printed from large ty pe on good paper, with handsome ornamented 
cover in two colors. Price Twenty-five Cents. Yor sale by ai! 
newsdealers,or will be sent by mail, postpaid, by the publishers 
upon receipt of price. Mention thie paper when ordering. 

8. H. MOORE & O0., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


Have You 
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to any one sending us 25 cents (stamps 
taken), for a THree Moytus’ ‘Triar 











a Camerar 
IF NOT, EXAMINE OURS, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES. 


19 Years established in this line of business. 
Amateur Outfits in great variety, from $7.50 up. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, or call and examine. 
Use of dark-room, om main floor of our store, free. 


WHEN YOU BUY A 


WATCH, 


You can have the benefit of our 
21 years’ experience in business 
in the wholesale eentre of the 
watch and jewelry trade 
of this continent. 
45 000 WATCHES 
] are now in 
use which contain 
Stem-winding At- 
tachments of our 
manufacture, 

We have the endorse- 
ment of the Waltham, 
the Elgin, the Howard 
the Rockford and the 
Columbus Watch Co’s. 

We can save yeu 
money. Write us, or if 
possible, call on us. 


MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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KLIZABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 








MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


GIRL’S mother should be 
her best friend—for many 
vears of her life her nearest 
and dearest friend. If she 
marries, this place should 
be filled by her husband; 
but, until then, no one 
should usurp the mother's 
right to the closest inti- 
macy with herchild. How 
many of you who gather in our Mothers’ 

Corner can say that you are your daughters’ 
most intimate friends? I am afraid very few. 
Where does the fault lie, and is it altogether 

on either side? Perhaps it is chiefly with the 
mother, who does not take advantage of her 

Pope to win the confidence of her 

child for life. 

Every child has an individual character 
that may be modified by training, or by cir- 
cumstances, but can never be wholly changed. 
Different temperaments require varied treat- 
ment, some yielding more and some less to 
the influences brought to bear on them. Do 
you realize that you are molding your child’s 
mind by daily touches, each one too slight in 
itself to effect any result, yet all together 
giving it a bias that alters the whole? 





T seems to me that the beginning of estrange- 
ment between mother and child often 
commences in this way. I am sure, at least, 
that it is the case with shy children. The 
child in perfect good faith makes some remark 
or expresses some opinion, which strikes the 
mother as being very droll. She receives it 
gravely, but repeats it in the child’s hearing. 
The listener laughs, as well as the mother, and 
neither think of it again. ‘The little one 
does not like being laughed at a bit better 
than doitselders. A distinctly aggrieved feeling 
steals into the baby heart. It is conscious 
that its mother has taken part against it for 
some mysterious reason that it cannot fathom. 
The wedge is inserted, and a wedge is an in- 
strument that separates with terrible certainty 
if circumstances combine to force it home. 
Your child comes to you with some childish 
secret that does not seem very important to 
ou. It is easy to promise not to mention it, 
bat ina moment of absence of mind, or not 
feeling the promise a binding one, you reveal 
it and the child learns that you have done so. 
It is a lesson in breach of confidence.that it 
will be long in forgetting. Probably the next 
time it has a secret to confide, it will choose 
some one whom it thinks will be a safer con- 
fidante than you were. 


HERE are many things which a girl 
should learn from her mother, and 
which it would be easy for you to tell her, if 
there were an unbroken habit of confidence 
from earliest childhood. It is a mistaken idea 
—so utterly false and mischievous it must 
have been originated by the very spirit of evil 
—that there is a want of delicacy in a mother 
apening to her child of subiects which are 
absolutely essential to her future wellfare. 
How a mother can be cruel enough to let her 
child go forth to meet life unprotected by such 
knowledge passes comprehension. The tender, 
delicate being is placed in your keeping. If 
you look back on your own childhood, you 
will know that early, very early, before you 
dream of approaching danger, the veil of 
ignorance, which too many confound with 
purity, will be rent asunder by other hands 
than yours. You will be robbed of what 
‘ ought to be your dearest privilege. 


ORESTALL those who would take it 
from you. When your little girl comes 
to you with questions about the mysteries of 
life which trouble her innocent soul, never 
put her off with foolish legends and explana- 
tions which do not explain. Tell her simply 
and truthfully all that you wish your mother 
had told you. Make it a sacred confidence 
between her and yourself—something not to 
be spoken of to any one else. She will feel a 
new sense of dignity and importance from the 
mere fact that her mother has trusted her. 

As she grows older, do not be afraid to talk 
to her of the sacredness and beauty of the 
love and marriage that has not been thought 
unworthy of being chosen as a type of the re- 
lation between Christ and His Church. She 
will not indulge in silly flirtations if you 
have done your part faithfully. She will 
know that while love is the crown of a wo- 
man’s existence, it may never come to her, 
and that marriage without it is a mockery of 
the consecrated name. 

It is only by encouraging childish confi- 
dences, and by treating them with the same 
seriousness that your child does, you can re- 
tain your hold upon her and make her feel 
that there is no confidante in the world to be 
compared to her mother. 

E.izaBetu Ropinson Scovit. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE CHILDREN AT PLAY 
By A. G. Lewis 
yh F it is true that a man is 


known by the company he 
keeps, it is equally true that 
his character may be judged 
by the kind of recreations he 
enjoys. The games of the 
nursery are as much a part 
of the child’s education as 
ure the daily tasks he learns 
in the school-room, It is 
not accidental that Master 
Rupert chooses to harness up 





the chairs to drive with a 
grand flourish his * four-in-hand” about the 
room, or mounts a broomstick or cane to 


gallop away over an imaginary race course; 
while his little sister Bess sits quietly in the 
corner and busies herself with needle and 
scissors, fashioning costumes for her dear doll. 

Mark with what eyergy the lad lashes his 
fiery steeds, and with what tension he grips 
bridle or reins; then note how tenderly his 
sister trundles her doll carriage over the rough 
places lest her pet should suffer harm. They 
are both at play; meanwhile, the lad trains 
his muscles to become the strong, stalwart 
man that is going to be “ just like my papa’; 
while his sister is developing by her loving 
ministrations in behalf of her doll, those 
gentle, womanly qualities that will enrich the 
home that she is going to keep “as nice as 
mamma's,” 

The lessons go on through childheod and 
youth. We call it play; but, if the play is of 
the right kind, it is one of the most vital 
forces in the educative work that is carrying 
the boy and girl forward to a successful man- 
hood and womanhood, Men and women are 
but children of larger growth. The wisest 
and best, because they have grown older in 
the right way, still retain the sweetness and 
simplicity of their child nature and love to 
play. 

No one but a hypocrite or a churlish prig 
yretends that he never relaxes his dignity. 
Jato once said, while indulging in a frolic 
with some of his friends: “ Let us be wise, I 
see a fool coming.” Agesilaus used to amuse 
his children by riding a stick witch fashion. 
Socrates would sing and dance with the merri- 
est. Even the studious Plutarch indulged in 
“feasts, jests and toys, as we do sauce for our 
meats.” Facetious Lucian, and sober, serious 
Scaliger used to engage in games and musical 
diversions as a respite from over-much study. 
Virgil and Horace delighted in sports and 
games, and Shakespeare whiled away many 
an hour playing upon the bass viol. The 
great Scipio was often found rollicking in the 
sand on the beach, where he was wont to 
search for curious shells; and the witty Swift 
frequently amused himself playing “ tag’”’ 
with his two friends, the Sheridans, running 
and shouting through the deanery. 

The wisest, the most cultured, the noblest 
among men, live very close to the heart of 
nature, and their recreations are always 
marked by simplicity and  childlikeness. 
Young people who find themselves more and 
more inclined to seek after exciting and un- 
healthy amusements, may be quite sure that 
there is something wrong in their character— 
a something that ought to be righted at once. 

In the home-life of to-day, the mother is 
most successful who devises new and interest- 
ing ways of entertaining her children in their 
home, then joins them in their games and 
sports; and the father, be he student, judge, 
clergyman, president, or even king, can ill 
afford, both for the enrichment of his own 
nature and for the highest welfare of his 
home, to miss the play hours with his children, 
which will bind, with bands more precious 
than gold, their young lives to him and to 
their home. 

There is little danger that children wil! 
wander in forbidden paths so long as home 
offers to them the pleasantest kinds of enter- 
tainment. 


-e- 


A MOTHER’S PRIVILEGES 

|? you allow your duties to run you like 
P a machine you will soon break down in 
body and mind, with no chance to recuperate. 
It is the constant succession that wears your 
patience and strength, especially if you have 
a large family. 

If you are pressed for funds, the closest 
economy is necessary and right; if not, a 
jacket or a shoe is of little value compared to 
wor health and happiness. Every woman 
1as tastes, wishes and preferences. She should 
require them to be respected. If you choose 
to omit a small duty for a pleasure that is 
more valuable to you, take the liberty to do 
so. You owe your family a bright face and 
well informed mind, as well as buttons and 
patches. Just as you accustom them in this 
respect wid their demands be. So many 
mothers are draining their lives away in little 
steps and stitches! 

If you have a distaste for any special work, 
there is some way out of it without neglecting 
or hurting anybody. Teach agervant to do 
it, or exchange with a friend who likes it. 
For several years one of my friends did my 

lain sewing, while I did fancy work for her. 

ach set a price on her work and kept an ac- 
count of it, but no money was paid; we only 
balanced accounts occasionally. If you claim 
your privileges they will be granted you, and 
vice versa, 


MUSIC OF KIND WORDS 

66 IND words are the music of the world. 

They have a power which seems to 
be beyond natural causes. It seems as if they 
could almost do what in reality God alone 
can do—soften the hard and angry hearts of 
men. No one has ever been converted by a 
sarcasm; crushed, perhaps, if the sarcasm 


was clever enough, but drawn nearer to God, 
never. 








FEEDING THE BABY 


\ ILL some one poate suggest’a good method of ster 


ilizing milk ? [am obliged to feed ny baby on cow's 
milk, and want to be sure of its being as wholesome us 
peneiie. He is now three and one-half months old and 
as always been troubled with sour stomach ; conse 
quently bas grown very slowly. About one hour after 
feeding will throw up sour,curdied milk. Have tried 
several kinds of the best infants’ foods, but he cannot 
take them. I am now diluting the milk with oat-meal 
water, using equal quantities of each, and adding one 
teaspoonful of lime-water. I give him about seven 
dessert-spoonfuls at a feeding. Is this too much, and 
should he be fed oftener than once in two hours? 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


Dilute the milk as you wish to give it. Fill 
small bottles, each containing enough for one 
feeding. Stand them in a saucepan of cool 
water over the fire, allowing the water to heat 
gradually. When the milk begins to steam, 
cork the bottles and allow them to boil one 
hour. Remove the saucepan from the fire, 
and when the water is cool take out the bot 
tles and place them in the ice chest. The 
quantity you give is notat all toomuch, Under 
ordinary circumstances it would not be enough 
for a baby of that age. Do not feed oftener 
than once in two hours. The milk cannot be 
digested in less time. 


A PLACE’ FOR TOYS 


TNHE JourNnat. isto me an ousisin a desert; the trials 
and tribulations of all these mothers have interested 
me greatly, and now I want to have a hand in comfort- 
ing some one else, if there are any of you who, like me, 
are troubled with lively, restless children in a small 
space, you will know what it is to have-toys under-foot 
in the kitchen when you are busy, and hurried with 
work. I did, until I hit upon a plan which I think will 
press you all. I got along packing box, about five feet 
yy two feet, and two feet o> put the cover on hinges, 
covered the top with two-inch thickness of cotton wad 
ding and a pretty piece of cretonne, well nailed on, and 
a deep flounce of the cretonne all around the box ; now 
my children are taught that if the toys are taken out 
they must be put back before any other fun can be 
sought, and it makes a nice little seat in the kitchen 
when closed, Mrs. B.C. 


BABY’S BASKET 


| F “ Inexperience” will let a young mother advise her, 
I will gladly do so. Do not get a basket at all. Get 
a nice tin box, witha tray init, instead. A basket is very 
pretty, butin a few weeks the laces begin to curl up, 
starch gets between the silk and the swiss, and lo, its 
pristine freshness is gone! Now, abox you can clean 
with water, and it will be sweet and clean as long as you 
use it. In my box I had a starch bag, a bismuth bag, 
vaseline, borax, comb, brush, pincushion, a little cup 
all these were in the tray. In the bottom were the 
wash rags, extra safety-pins and the mouth cloths 
These I made of soft old kendherchioh. Fill the little 
mug with cool water and puta tiny pinch of borax in 
it when the baby just gets into her bath, so when she is 
out again and ready to have her mouth washed, the 
borax will be thoroughly dissolved. I think you will 
not regret the pretty basket when you find how con- 
venient and clean the box is. A YOUNG MOTHER. 


RUBBING THE BABY 


HEN a baby has had his bath and is snugly rolled in 
his dainty lap-blanket, let him lie undressed for a 
moment while he is carefully but thoroughly rubbed 
with the bare hand. The warmth and friction will 
make him glow. Rub downwards from head to heels, 
with quick passes, not too hard of course. IT tried this 
method successfully with a very delicate child of ner 
vous temperament, and am positive that he owes his 
straight carriage to-day to that simple treatment with 
versistence for years. He became so dependent upon 
his rubbing that he did not feel comfortable if dressed 
without it. Many times when he was restless and sleep 
less, after five years old, a good rubbing over the body 
would quiet him and send him to sleep. 
HARRIETTE ALLEN, 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


WOULD like to join you, although in person T am so 
far away. We out here in Chinaenjoy all good things 
that come from the dear home land, and I think there 
are so many helpful suggestions in the “ Mothers’ Cor- 
ner” and “ Mothers’ Council.” 

I have seen a great deal of the nursing bottle, and the 
trouble to keep it sweetand clean. Why have one at 
all? If your baby is not too young it can learn todrink, 
My baby did when he was three months old. When- 
ever I gave him the bit of cold water all babies want 
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MOTHERS 


put stiff corsets on their 
GROWING CHILDREN? 
We beg of you don’t do it, but 


BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOLSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Hest for Health, Economy 
and Heauty. 

BUTTONS at front in- 
stead of CLAaSPs. 
RinG BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 
Tape-fastened Buttons 
won't pulloff. Cord 
Edge Button-Hales 

won't wear out. 

FIT ALL AGES 
Infants to Adults. Sold 
by Leading 

RETAILERS 
everywhere 

Send for Circular. 


| ES TAY Marshall Field & Co., 
| : J CHICAGO, 


Wholesale Western Agents. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


FERRIS BROS., 341 Broadway, N. Y. 


“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F, WARE, 70 N, Third St., Phila., Pa. 


LADIES by the MILLION 
Read and study what is of interest to them in 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get rid of 
the vexations and annoyances arising from 
the unsatisfactory laundering of the collars and 
cuffs worn by the male members of the house- 
hold. This can be done by substituting the 
famous LINENE goods, which are perfect-fit- 
ting, fashionable 





and «always ready tor use 


| They are in six styles, turn-down and stand-up. 


and need, I taught him to take it from the tumbler. He | 


learned very quickly, and now drinks his milk, as easily 
as can be, from acup. This isso much better than a 
bottle that I hope some may be helped by my expe- 
rience. BEE. 


BABY CARRIAGE ROBE 


T OW much and what material — mabe & pretty 
baby carriage robe, to cost less than five dollars? 
’ . , Mrs. Q. W. FRosT. 


A CURE FOR WARTS 


HAV Eseen remedies for warts advised in thiscolumn, 

but I wish togive one more. A friend had a very large 
seed wart onthe arm, which was removed entirely ina 
week or two by applying twice a day glacial acetic 
acid. Apply with a match, being careful not to touch 
the surrounding skin. A. 


THE BABY’S BOTTLE 


N the name ofall the poor harassed mothers, ob- 
. liged to bring up children on a bottle, let me thank you 
for your words of cheer. I know the added weight of 
care and anxiety caused by “croakers.” May I be al- 
lowed to add some hints, from my own experience, to 
your words of wisdom ? 

Have two glass fruit-jars, with screw tops, to keep the 
supply of milk in. Useone for day, the other for night. 
Never leave uncovered. Prepare the milk as soon as 
received each day. In summer keep the jar in ice box 
through the day. At night put ina pailof cold water 
with a litte ice, if you have it,and cover the whole 
with a “cozy,” made of several thicknesses of news- 
paper, in a cheese-cloth cover. In winter, fill two or 
more bottles with warm milk on retiring, cork tightly, 
and roll in flannel, put under your pillow, and you need 
not leave your bed because “ baby don’t nurse.” 
prefer a rubber nipple, drawn over the neck of bottle, to 
the long, troyblesome rubber tubes. Put only as much 
milk in the bottle as will do for one feeding; should 
some be left throw it away. Rinse out the bottle every 
time (as soon as the child is through), with cold water; 
pour out, fill again with cléan, cold water, and let it 
stand tillnext wanted. Keep the nipples after rinsing 
in a bowl of clean water. Night and morning wash 
every article used in preparing child’s food, first in cold, 
then in hot water; keep filled with cold water when not 
in use, and “sour’’ bottles will be a thing unknown. It 
in using a bottle with a rubber nipple, it is held so the 
milk fills the neck, there is no danger of the child draw- 
ing air into the stomach. I can sign myself * Grand- 
mother” now, and think my children were less trouble, 
had fewer ailments, and were better natured than the 
average nursing children, andI am sure my rest was 
less disturbed than if they had nursed, and I never left 
the bottle with them after bunger was satisfied. 

K. T. R. GRAVES. 
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If your dealer does not have them, send six 
cents for samples (naming size and style,) with 
catalogue. 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. _ 


eaut Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also @ handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. ells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


“The Best” 
~~ 





Nurser 
. prevents sick 
D 

% ness, wind colie 
A ; 
- indigestion ; is 
self. cleansing 
easy drawing 

and cheap 
Endorsed and used by highest medical authorities. Once try rhe 
Best" and you will tolerate no other Bottle Insist on your Drug 


gist getting it for you. Deseriptive circular free 


MANIFOLD ©0O., 201 Church street, New York, Manufacturers, 


[FverY|V[oTHER 


4 
Should Have It in The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 

to take JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT for Croup,Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re- 
lieves all Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like 
magic. Soldeverywhere. Price 35c. by mail; 6 bottles 
Express paid, $2. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 


IN FANT 3 and CHILDREN’S 
WARDROBES. 
Outfit No. 1,9 pieces, $10; Outfit No, 2, 18 pieces, $15, 
Two dresses, postpaid, $2.75. AGENTS WANTED. 
Ht. J. SPRAGUE & CO., Palmer House Block, Chieago, HI. 


INFA NTS HMEALTH WARDROBE, 


New style baby’s outfit 26 patterns 
50c. Short clothes 26 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amount 


material required. Mrs. F. E Phillips, Keene, N. H. 
WARDROBE PATTERNS 


BABY Complete outfit, 25 saoeqees patterns for 


infants’ clothes. Also 2% of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mrs. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York, 
WARD ROBE Consisting 
Of every gar- ment re- quired. New 
improved styles; per- fect fit. Infants 
outfit, 2 pat., 50e.; short clothes, 25 pat., 50c.; kind, 
am't, mat'r’l required, valuable hygienic information 
by professional nurse, and portfolio of babies, from life, 
free, with each. New England Pattern Co., $8 Poultney, Vt. 


FASH 














IONABLE HAIR. 


Sent to your own door by Mail 
saqee) or Express. Send 
Yeew trated Circular, 

’ the latest styles of 
Waves, Bangs, Frizzes 
and Switches. 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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TOILET CREAM 


should be in every family. It has 
wonderful curative properties for 
chap, chafe, burn, bruises, complex- 
ion, and muscular strains. All ath- 
letes should have it. Send 25 cents 
for sample package to the Lady 
Grey Perfumery Co., Boston. 


‘- 


Trade Mars 
You will get hundreds of Sam les, Cai 

Fre Papers, Magazines,etc., by sending - eee 

your name and addressinserted in the Old Reliable 

Agent’s Directory, which goes to firms all over the U. S. eg! of 

Directory sent toeach name. A. BR. GOODSPEED, Dwight, Ills. 
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DO CLOTHES MAKE A BOY? 


By 


HezEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


—=——> EORGE STEPHENSON 

} was born very poor, and 
he struggled up to posi- 
tion, ineh by inch, 
against almost every ad- 
verse circumstance in 
life. His first employ- 
ment was herding cows 
at twocentsaday. Did 
any of my boy readers 
ever receive Wages so low as that fordoing any- 
thing? 

He became a fireman ina colliery at the age 
of fifteen, and one could hardly have told at 
that time whether the sooty boy had been 
born black or white. 

While thus employed he began his educa- 
tion, in which he was always largely his own 
teacher, and under himself as teacher he be- 
came a very learned man. He studied practical 
mechanics at this time,as you sha!l be told. 
At the age of twenty,as a result of mending 
shoes and cleaning watches and clocks—which 
work in part was done at night—he saved one 
guinea. He learned to read after he became 
of age, and studied arithmetic by the light of 
his engine fire. 

He invented the locomotive steam engine, as 
everyone knows—and as all boys have had 
ample evidence—and declared thatsuch an en- 
gine could be made to travel at the astonish- 
ing rate of twelve miles an hour! Here was a 
man who had lost his head indeed. Such a 
conception of an engine caused the staid old 
‘** Quarterly Review” to cry out: “‘ Twelve miles 
an hour! 
on a Congreve rocket ! ' 

He built the first great railways of England, 
and became very rich, honored and famous, 
and founded a noble family, one of whom 
sleeps in Westminster Abbey, and the works 
of one of whom you may perhaps now be 
reading. 

Mr. Stephenson had a hard time in his early 
years-~a verv hard time; but from the first he 
was a gentleman. He had a careful regard 





for the rights of others, anda high sense of 


honor which no coal dust could blacken. 
had the gifts of patience and faith. “I have 
fought for the locomotive single-handed for 
nearly twenty years,” he said, ‘and I[ put wp 
with every rebuff, determined not tobe put 
down.” 

He hated self-display, or any outward show 
by which one person sought undue advantage 
over others. 
his achievements had filled all England, a 
young man applied to him for a position. He 
came to him tn most elegant attire, on which 
he had evidently spent much money and 
thought. 

““My boy,” said Mr. Stephenson, “I hope 
that you will pardon me for plain speaking, 
but Lam sorry to have such a rather promising 
and clever fellow to call on me in = such 
a fine patterned waistcoat, and chain and or- 
naments. If I had given my mind to such 
things in my youth, | would not have been 
where I am now.” 

“Do clothes make a boy? No 
make clothes. What are clothes? They are 
an expression of character, A boy who re- 
spects himself will dress as decently as he can 

simply and cleanly. A boy who respects the 
worth of life will not dress conspicuously even 
if he have the means. He is best dressed 
whose appearance excites no special attention, 
and causes no critical remarks. Conspicuous 
dress goes with a light head, and a very in- 
definite purpose in life. 

Dress does not make the boy, but it often 
exhibits him; theatrical dress in society is in 
bad taste; but everyone owes it to others to 
look as wellas he can. Neglected dress shows 
a want of self-respect, and a lack of self-re 
spect arises as a rule from asense of cheapness 
of character. It is often impossible for a poor 
boy to dress as well as he would wish. But 
he can always express his well-dressed char- 
acter by making his clothes neat and tasteful. 

Do clothes make a boy? Sometimes. | 
knew of a boy who was made by his clothes. 
I will tell you. He had a chum at school 
whoge parents were poor, and who was obliged 
to dress coarsely and plainly. He could have 
offered his intimate friend better clothes, but 
that would have wounded the heart that he 
loved. What should he do? His friend 
dressed coarsely, but neatly. He resolved that 
he would wear exactly such clothes as his 
friend could afford, and dress as nearly like 
him as possible. His parents liked his sense 
of brotherly kindness, and his true heart. 
Theact wasa lesson. Ittaught him the noble- 
ness of self-sacrifice. As he grew older he 
seemed to think but little of his own gratifi- 
cations—a true mark of a gentleman. He 
loved others more than himself. This caused 
him to be beioved, and when at last the peo- 
ple of his city and State wanted a man fora 
position of the very highest trust and honor, 
they selected him. 

Clothes make nothing but clothes, as a rule; 
but they show character, and a ten-dollar suit 
may be used to express as much character as 
one that cost fifty dollars. It is neatness and 
care and taste that make good clothes; they 
also make boys—not the tailors. Do you see 
the principle? 


He 


clothes 


As well trust one’s self to be fired off 


One day, when the wonders of 


HAVING A CLEAN MOUTH 


By Rosert J. BURDETTE 

Y BOY, the first thing 
you want to learn—if 
you haven't learned 
how to doit already 
is to tell the truth. 
The pure, sweet, re- 
freshing, wholesome 
truth. The plain, 
unvarnished, simple, everyday, manly truth, 
with a little ‘‘t.” Truth with a big “‘T ”’—the 
vague, intangible, unmeaning Truth of the 
man with an “ism” and the woman with a 
fad—has been arrayed by her votaries in so 
many robes of garish hues and ever-varying 
colors, that Joseph, in his Sunday coat, would 
look like a nun in mourning along side of her. 
Just you tell the truth. 

For one thing, it will save you so much 
trouble. Oh, heaps of trouble. And no end 
of hard work. And a terrible strain upon 
your memory. Sometimes—and when I say 
sometimes, I mean a great many times—it 
is hard to tell the truth the first time. But 
when you have told it, there isan end of it. 
You have won the victory; the fight is 
over. Next time you tell that truth you 
can tell it without thinking. Your mem- 
ory may be faulty, but you tell your 
story without a single lash from the 
stinging whip of that stern, old task-master— 
Conscience. You don’t have to stop and re- 
member how you told it yesterday. You 
don’t get half through with it and then stop 
with the ayvful sense upon you that you are not 
telling it as you did the other time, and can not 
remember just how you did tell it then. You 
won't have to look around to see who is there 
before you begin telling it. And you won't 
have to invent a lot of new lies to reinforce 
the oldone. After Ananias told a lie, his wife 
had to tell another just like it. You see, if 
you tell lies you are apt to get your whole 
family into trouble. Lies always travel along 
in a gang with their co-equals. 

And then, it is so foolish for you to lie. 
You cannot pass a lie off for the truth, any 
more than you can get counterfeit money into 
circulation. The leaden dollar is always de- 
tected before it goes very far. A bogus 
quarter is always found out in a little while. 
When you tell a lie it is known. Yes, you 
say ‘God knows it.” That's right; but He 
is not the only one. So far as God’s knowl- 
edge of it is concerned, the liar doesn’t care 
very much. He doesn’t worry himself about 
what God knows—if he did, he wouldn’t be 
a liar; but it does worry the man, or boy, 
who tells lies to think that everybody else 
knows it. The other boys know it; your 
teacher knows it; people who hear you tell 
‘whoppers,” know it; your mother knows 
it, but she won’t say so. And all the people 
who know it, and don’t say anything about it 
to you, talk about it to each other, and—dzar! 
dear! the things they say about a boy who is 
given to telling big stories! If he could only 
hear themit would make him stick to the truth 
like flour to a miller. 

And, finally, if you tell the truth-always, I 
don’t see how you are going to get very far 
out of the right way. It isn’t well to have 
too many rules of conduct and laws of living, 
because if you have along code of many laws, 
it is so much easier to forget one-half of 
them than it is to remember the other half. 
But any boy can remember one; you can re- 
member to tell the truth. And how people 
do trust atruthful boy. We never worry 
about him when he is out of our sight. We 
never say, “I wonder where he is; I wish I 
knew what he is doing; I wonder who he is 
with; I wonder why he doesn’t come home.” 
Nothing of the sort. We know he is all right, 
and that when he comes home we will know 
all about it and get it straight. We don’t have 
to ask him where he is going and how long 
he will be gone every time he goes out of the 
house. We don't have to call him back and 
make him ‘‘ solemnly promise’ the same thing 
over and over two or three times. When he 
says “ Yes, I will,” or *‘ No, I won't” just onee, 
that settles it. He may go where he will and 
we won't fret about him. We don’t have to 
cross-examine him when he comes home to 
find out where he has been. He tells us once, 
and that is enough. We don’t have to say 
“Sure?” “ Are you sure, now?” when he tells 
anything. Sure? We would as soon think 
of asking the sun if he was sure he rose in the 
East this morning. 

3ut, my boy, you can’t build up that repu- 
tation by merely telling the truth about half 
the time, nor two-thirds, nor three-fourths, 
nor nine-tenths of the time; but all the time. 
If it brings punishment upon you while the 
liars escape; if it brings you into present dis- 
grace while the smooth-tongued liars are ex- 
alted; if it loses you a good position; if it 
degrades you in the class; if it stops a week’s 
pay ; no matter what punishment it may bring 
upon you, tell the truth. 

All these things will soon be righted. The 
worst whipping that can be laid on a boy’s 
back won't keep him out of the water in 
swimming time longer than a week; but a lie 
will burn inthe memory fifty years. Tell the 
truth for the sake of the truth, and all the| 
best people in the world will love and respect 
you, and all the liars respect and hate you. 











HANDLE YOUR PLATES 


ABRAHAM BoGARDus 
AVE a grooved box with a 
cover, in which you place 
the dozen plates as you 
open the original pack- 
age; be sure to face them 
all the same way—by face 
I mean the coated side. 
This will enable you toinsert one in the plate- 
holder, with certainty, although in the dark, 
and you run no risk of using the back of the 
plate for reeeiving the impression, as is often 
done when this precaution is not taken. 
Another good precaution is to place a spring 
on the lid of that box, sothat it will shut itsels. 
This will save your plates from being “light 
struck” should you be so careless as to forget 
to close the dark-room door, even for an in- 
stant. 

Havea dry, flat camel’s-hair brush at hand, 
and always draw it a few times over the face 
of the plate to remove dust or lint, as you 
place itinthe holder. Occasionally take the 
plate-holder out in the light and clean it 
thoroughly, draw the slide and dust that also; 
see that the spring which closes behind the 
slide works promptly. 

It is always safer to use a cloth over the 
camera when working out of doors, to prevent 
the possibility of light striking the plate as 
you draw or insert the slide. Always draw 
the slide outstraight, and also insert it square. 
If you put one corner in first it opens the 
spring, and part of the plate is liable to be 
“light struck.” After your exposure is made, 
wrap a cloth around the plate-holder. The 
sun shining on it is liable to damage the plate 
inside. The holder must be very perfect if the 
sunshine does not penetrate somewhere. The 
wood is sometimes porous and admits light. 

When you make an out-door exposure in 
cold weather, do not develop immediately on 
your return to your dark-room; let the plates 
have time to attain the temperature of the 
room. You will get better results than you 
would if you should develop them while chilled 
andcold. As to the length of time of exposure, 
that depends on the sensitiveness of your 
plates, the strength of the light, the time of 
day, etc. This must be learned by experience 
and judgment. There are many ways of 
helping the plate that is wader or over-exposed, 
but with experience you will not becompelled 
to resort to them; a foreed plate is not equal 
to one that is right without forcing. 

Develop until the plate seems a little too in- 
tense; the fixing will bring it back enough to 
give it good printing qualities. After devel- 
oping and fixing use plenty of water in wash- 
ing your plates. If the least vestige of hypo- 
sulphite of soda is left on the plate it will soon 
present a sorry appearance and be worthless 
for duplicates. It will spoil the silvered paper 
placed on it for a print. 

You ask, ‘Shall I varnish my plate?” If 
you intend making many prints from it, var- 
nish it for safety, but, with great care in using, 
several prints can be made from it without 
damage if it is not varnished. Place a narrow 
strip of sticking paper on the upper corner of 
the plate for number, name and date. This 
will be useful to refer to in after years; let it 
be on the glass side. 

A good and inexpensive way to keep your 
plates is to stand them on a strong shelf out- 
side the dark-room, away from the fumes of 
the chemicals, and where they are not ex- 
posed to dampness, faces all towards the wall, 
and a piece of newspaper between each two. 
As they stand, the name, date and number 
will beinsight. This enables you to find the 
one you wish without seriously disturbing the 
plates. If your collection is large it is well to 
have a register alphabetically arranged. If 
not, place the work of each month by them- 
selves, 

‘“What shall I do with my waste glass, im- 
perfect plates, etc., which accumulate so rap- 
idly?” Store it away; it is worth more for 
glazing a hot-house, or the sash used for hot- 
beds, than for any other purpose. Its money 
value is not enough to pay for the trouble of 
cleaning. 





HOW TO 
By 





> —_—_—_— 


The MORAVIAN SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa., for more 
than a century favorably known as a conscientious 
and successful educator of young women, invites 
an examination of its methods and curriculum. 
AGENTS AN OPPORTUNITY SKLDOM OFFERED, 
To sell the most useful instrument ever 


invented. Salary or commission 
paid. Address (with stamp) Nat’L 
J ie ryPE-WRITER Co,, Boston, Mass. 











SELF-TAUGHT 


without notes 
with Howe's Charts. 


Sc, per set (2A), 


A.O.Howe,70 State St.,Chicago. Cir. free 


This represents four children of one family reared from stern 
EXCLUSIVELY on Ripce's Foon. 
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POPE MFG. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK 
Ave., CHICAGO. Pactory, HARTFORD. com 


GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ 
SUMMER PRIZE COMPETITION 


closes September 7, when $10 will be awarded to 
the five most pointed replies to the question: Why 
should everybody have a copy of my ‘‘ Books of 
the Bible Briefly Analyzed’? ‘Send 21 cts. at once 
for it, and join this competition, saying where you saw 
my extraordinary offer. You can all earn’ pocket- 
money this summer. Send $1 for seven copies; you 
will easily sell them at a good profit. To the girl or 
boy selling the greatest number September 7, I will 
send a Sun Typewriter, free of charge. 


H. T. FRUEAUFF, Publisher, Easton, Pa, 


BanciNs A BICYCLES 


with no extra charge, Mfrs Price|Ours 

90 Crescent Safety, ball bear’gs $70 
Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel be Si 
Springfield Roadster. headers imposs “ 1 $70 
#0) Amer. Champion, highest grade, “ $1001 $60 
Others as cheap,all makes new or 2d hd, lowest prices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 80 G St.. Peoria, Ll. 


POCKET PEN & PENCIL@ STAMP, WITH NAME, — 
Clab of l4 P. & P.Stamps, C 
ell-Inker 20¢.6a7 postpaid for $1.00 Bill. ie 
Markslinen,cards,ac, Ay> New Agts.big money. Terms 


THALMAN MFG. CO., No. 360 Balt, St., Baltimore, Md.,U.8.A, 


BABY GARRIACE foe". 

iseasily 
attached toany carriage or chair, pre- 
vents the child from climbing or Fall- 
ing. Allows freedom of movement. 
Sic by Mail. NOVELTY CoO., St. 
Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


sa ACENTS WANTED “Gs 


“BICYCLE 


Establishment in the World. 
50 STYLES, wits 
SOLID, CUSHION on 


PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Best Materials and Workmanship. Prices unparalleled. 





























Diamond cwame Sy Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps. 
LUBURG MFG. CO. 821, 323 & $25 N. 8th St. Phila. Pa. 
stock of music 
we will send by 
mail, postpaid, '70 
music size, including songs, marches, waltzes, qua- 
drilles (with calls), etc., by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, etc., for 20c. Little Annie Rooney and 600 
refunded. Q. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
THE BIBLE READER, 
FRANKLINTON, N. C., 
Helps the young to acquire a taste for the Book. 
Bright, breezy, sparkling. 8 beautiful pages a 
month, On trial one year for only 25 cents. 


M UJ S | C SA LE = le - 
pieces full-sheet 
songs, words and music, 30c. Satisfaction given or money 
Tells how to read the Bible so as to ENJOY IT. 
A NTED TEACHERS, College Stu- 
dents, Bright Young Men 
ori. 





adies, in several counties of each State, during the 
Samiuer, for special work to which they are adapted. 
AW whiva Guaranteed, and an allowance 

SALARY § of $16 for expenses, For full 


particulars as to work required, conditions 
on which Reations are ven and = paid. address 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or 3t. Louis, Me. 


TOKOLOGY A complete Ladies’ Guide. 
9 150,000 sold. This most 
popular medical work can only be bought 
of Agents or direct fromus. Agents wanted 
in every part of the country. Prepaid for 
$2.75. Sample pages free. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 281 Madison St., Chicago. 
Commercial 


YOUNG MAN, esis 


ay you to visit the ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNT- 
VERSITY before deciding where, though you may 
live a thousand miles away. It stands at the head of 
the list of commercial schools in its character as an 
educational force, as a medium for supplying the 
business men of the ¢ountry with trained and capable 
assistants, a8 a means of placing ambitious young men 
and women on the high road to success, and in the 
extent, elegance and cost of its equipment. Thorough 
COMMERCIAL, SHORTHAND AND PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH COURSES. The Twenty-seventh Annual 
Catalogue will be mailed to any address, 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


SENT FREE 


THIS MONTH TO 


MOTHERS! 


SEND A POSTAL TO-DAY 
AND BY RETURN MAIL RECEIVE OUR 


TWO PRIMERS 


CONTAINING PRETTY PICTURES OF BEAUTIFUL 
BABIES SENT BY LOVING MOTHERS WHO HAVE 
REARED THEIR LITTLE ONES ON 


IDGE'S FOO 


If you contem- 
plate attending 





FOR 
| NTS INVALIDS 
DYePe TICS AND CONVALESCERTS 
MORE CHILDREN ARE SUCCESSFULLY REARED ON 


BRIDGE’S FOOD THAN Aus.L OTHERS COMBINED. 


IT 18 SOLD THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED WORLD AND CAN BE 
SECURED aT THE DRUG-STORE WHERE YOU TRADE 


WOOLRICH & CO. 
PALMER, MASS. 


WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS Pare, 


ADDRESS 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 
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THE LADIES’ 


—, 
— 


A Department devoted entirely to an interchange of ideas among our band of JOURNAL 


sisters. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY years ago, as 1 was 
passing along the street 
of a large city, a young 
girl who had a bright, 
wholesome 
costed me 


face, ac 
with the 
question; “Can you 
vive me some work to 
do”’ She was large 
and strong. A shawl 
thrown over her head 
indicated that she had not been brought up 
after the customs of this country, and [ soon 
learned that she had only recently landed 
from [reland. Her story was pitiful, yet her 
good health and good spirits kept her from 
whining about it. The work she wanted was 
embroidery. This surprised me, and [ was 
still further surprised at the nature of the work 
she wanted, when I found what her surround 
ings were. 


=e had come to this country at the re- 
h quest of an uncle, imagining that he 
was a veritable Creesus. She found him living 
with his large family in a dark basement, 
quite unable to give her even a proper shelter 
for the night. I could not let the girl walk 
the streets, seeking for work, for I knew what 
temptations would surely come to her. I took 
her to my home; though [ could not give her 
embroidery work, [I had, however, a_ large 
amount of plain sewing to be done, and I pre- 
mared some of that for her. She could thus 
ave a place to stay and food to eat, while we 
were seeking something better for her to do. 
Alas! she could embroider beautifully, but 
she could not do plain sewing, and my stal- 
wart maid soon dubbed her “ Bridget Undo- 
ing,’’ and by that name and that alone have I 
remembered her these twenty-five years. The 
work which she did one day with the greatest 
pains, she ripped the next. Her fingers were 
skillful, but she seemed to have no more brains 
to direct their action than her needle had to 
direct its movements. And so it went on un- 
til I succeeded in giving the responsibility of 
her protection into other hands. ‘“ Bridget 
Undoing” has been since then a warning to 
me and mine. 





| OW much of life is spent in undoing 
what has been painfully and labori- 
ously done! Children are taught what they 
have to unlearn. The housewife spends her 
strength in arrangements one week which she 
disarranges and rearranges at intervals within 
the next week. The garment tediously put 
together must be quite as tediously ripped, 
that it may be remodeled, because some one 
else has done the same thing. With careless 
foot and kand, disorder is brought into the 
household and with carefulness it must be 
banished. It is the “ undoing” which wearies 
us. He who builds wisely is saved from the 
labor of tearing down, and the house-mother 
who early learns to plan her work with ‘a 
long look ahead,” saves for herself and her 
family a great deal of time and strength. 


W.* read and hear so much nowadays about children 
showing their parents respect. Now, dear par 
ents, did it ever occur to you that there could ‘possibly be 
another side to the question? Don't you think it right 
that parents should show their childsen a little respect ? 
We all know that it is not right for a child to dispute a 
parent. And yet [ have heard parents tell their chil- 
dren that they knew they were telling a falsehood. Yes, 
dear parents, I have even heard them curse their child- 
ren, and call them names that I cannot write, Can 
children respect parents who do such things? 
JENNIE, 

You are quite right. There is a respect due 
to children from their parents. I cannot un- 
derstand how a father and mother can receive 
a soul into their keeping and not feel almost 
an awe before it. A bitter word is bad enough ; 
a profane or obscene word uttered in the pres- 
ence of a child is dreadful. The taste, the 
opinions, the desires of a child should be 
treated with respect; overruled when neces- 
sary, but never contemptuously ridiculed nor 
abruptly disregarded. 





)-DAY I was going over a hospital in our city, and 
it occurred to me, as it often has before: Why 
cannot we have hospitals solely for use of those who 
need merely rest more than medicine or doctors? How 
many overworked men and women there are to whom 
a quiet home, where they could go and put aside all care 
and worry about home or business, might prevent a 
long illness. 
I think there are some such homes, but they might be 
multiplied to advantage. They might be either by the 
e or inland. They should provideenourishing. 
plain fare. plenty of sunshine, agreeable surroundings, 
and cheerful attendants, early hours for retiring, and 
not too early for “ising. Rest for all the patients should 
be the principal uuty of the day. LG 


M. E. G. 


There are just such rest cures as you sug- 
gest; and it would often be wise for busy men 
and women to take advantage of such an in- 
stitution for a time. But what would be of 
more advantage would be the making our 
homes more reposeful, and that cannot be 
done by one alone. It is often said that the 
mother may do it. She may exercise a great 
influence in that direction, but the husband 
and father must take his share in the matter, 


Address all letters to AUNT PATIENCE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, 433-435 Arch 


A quiet voice and gentle manners, and such 
arrangements in the home as to prevent un- 
necessary noise, would do very much to pre- 
vent the break-down from nervous troubles 
which is so common now. It is difficult for 
one who is accustomed for many hours of the 
day to raise the voice to reach people at a dis- 
tance or to overcome the noise of surrounding 
machinery, to realize that it is not necessary 
to speak quite so loud inside the home; and 
as the tone is given, so other members of the 
family take it up, and all make a chorus much 
louder and less musical than is pleasant. 
Hurry and confusion are very provocative of 
ill-temper, and that is more exhausting than 
hard work. 


\W Kk have five children; four girls and a bahy boy. 
Our eldest daughters are aged respectively twelve 
and fourteen years. They are the ones at present re 
quiring our attention, and are attending school—where 
they have been for the past two years—at Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin, under the auspices of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, The school I consider excellent; 
but as our children crow older, my desire is to 
place them where they can learn, from experi 
ence and observation, what it is to be useful. [t can be 
learned at home to a certain degree, as we are a family 
of moderate means, and a family of seven requires 
some labor and sacrifices. My husband is a practicing 
physician, but, like all professionals in the West, suffers 
from tnpaid bills. My idea is—that is if I can support 
the family upon my allotted allowance—to take these 
girls Kast— Boston being the prospeciive—place then in 
the best of schools, and spare no pains for first-class 
instruction, Butas we are poor—which T must allude 
to occasionally—have concluded to rent our home here 
and move into our Lake cottage, four miles from town, 
remaining there until the first or middle of November. 
As the winter grows colder we can close our cottage 
and go Kast. While there [Lintend to rent rooms and 
do light housekeeping, thereby teaching our girls that 
art. This arrangement will necessitate a shortening of 
the school year to seven months, saving expenses also. 
We can return in June, and, while at the Lake, recuper 
ate for another season of hard work. To go farther, I 
thought, if my plan proved a good one, we would not 
confine ourselves to one city, but each winter domicile 
ina different one, thereby deriving the advantage ofa 
change, as each city has its peculiar characteristics. 
My husband coincides with me in my endeavor ; and is 
willing to forego the pleasures of home for the four 
short years of duty required for our children. T am 
dreading to send this letter, as I feel whosever hands it 
falls into will materially influence my decision, and my 
heart is so set upon it now that js will be a disappoint 
ment if it proves visionary or unstable. Mrs. R. 


Your heart is set, I think, on a very unwise 
scheme. The best place for your young 
daughters is in a quiet home with father and 
mother, and surrounded with the love and 
constant brooding, whieh at their age, your 
daughters greatly need. Your anxiety for 
their education is right; but you are think 
ing—are you not?—of but one small part of 
their education. Such peregrinations as you 
propose would be utterly subversive of any 
repose and quiet under which influences, at 
this particular time of their life, your daugh 
ters ought to pursue their studies. The larger 
interests, which come with what you call 
greater advantages, will be valuable to them 
later. If thereareno good schools near you, and 
you cannot secure a private teacher for them, 
the next best thing is to find a small home 
school, where all the arrangements are made as 
simple and as homelike as possible. There 
are such schools, and, | would certainly ad- 
vise you to seek either for a governess at 
home or such a school abroad before you 
decide to break up your family-life, for even 
the four years you name. The sacrifice of 
your younger children to your older ones 
would be fatal to your plan, even were it less 
objectionable in other respects. 


HAVE long been wanting to write and send you my 

thanks, and through you to thank the many kind 
Sisters who have sent reading matter, and by so doing 
have helped to brighten some Western homes. 

My husband said he did not know how much he 
missed reading matter until he got an old Harpers’ or 
Century or Cosmopolitan, it seems just like seeing an 
old friend, And the ¢hildren—why it was a revelation 
to them those Wide Awakes that Miss V. sent. They 
had never seen any magazine for children. And just 
here let me tell the good sisters: save your old papers 
and magazines, for in these Western homes there are 
some who would be very thankful for them, even if 
they are five or six years old. I have in my mind an 
old college professor and another college graduate who 
will come and say.: “ Isthere anything for me to read?” 
T close this with many thanks to you and all the kind 
sisters whose names I do not know ; may God bless you 
all for the brightness that you have put in my home. 

Mrs. R. H. B. 
Witt you kindly allow me through your pages to 
send a card of thanks to some of your numerous 
readers ? 

Some few weeks ago, hearing that Aunt Patience 
wished tohelp some small reading-room in the West, I 
wrote to her. In answer, have received from many 
points valuable reading matter for our room. I have 
answered by letter or card all whose address I could 
find. Now I think the best way to reach the rest is 
through your excellent periodical. 

The ladies of the Lafayette Reading-Room Society 
very thankfully received the papers and magazines 
sent, and hope the ones who so kindly remembered and 
helped us in our efforts to make a pleasant, attractive 
room, Which might, in some measure counteract the in- 
fluence of the saloons, may be blessed in giving as we in 
receiving. M. L.S., Sec. L. R. R. 8. 

It would fill the entire page allotted to us if 
I were to print all the letters expressing grati- 
tude for the books and papers which have 
heen sent in various directions by the readers 
of the JournaL in response to personal 
letters from me. These extracts will give, how- 
ever, some idea of what has been done. I 


wish to suggest to all who are thinking of 
sending reading matter to desolate portions of 
the country, to those who are deprived of 
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the means of purchasing for themselves, that 
is unreasonable to expect the recipients of 
ich matter to pay any charges of expressage 
or freight. Had they money to pay for read 
ing matter, we should not be sending it to 
them gratuitously It 
ary to make this statement, and yet in more 
than one instance I have learned that those 
who offered to send reading matter have ex- 
pected the expressage on such matter would 
be paid at the receiving end. A little later I 
shall try to give a list of some “‘paper missions 


would seem unneces 


| OFTEN think if I could have had the JouRNAL with 


all its good advice some few years back, I would 
have been a better mother se that as it may, ! am 
making the best use of itnow. Long may the Journat 
live, Wii's WIFE. 


What a comfort it is that we may atone for 
past neglect by present faithfulness. While it 
is true that wasted hours can never be recalled, 
yet itis also blessedly true that God gives us 
power to bring out of what would have seemed 
a lost life, sweetness and beauty and helpful 
ness. We cannot do this, but God in us is do- 
ing it continually. 


\ THEN I first began to keep newspaper clippings I 
pasted them in a scrap-book. They were very 
pretty to look at and made entertaining reading; but I 
soon found that for practical use the scrap-book was not 
the thing. When I wanted to use a clipping, it was a 
tedious job to dampen the paste and take the paper from 
the book. I next tried to file clippings alphabetically, 
but this too was an unsatisfactory method. The head 
ing of the article too often had no relation to the subject 
and it was exceedingly difficult to find what I wanted. 

Now I file them in little boxes; small cigar boxes 
the kind which hold fifty cigars. They can be obtained 
without cost at any cigar store, as the internal revenue 
laws prevent their use for cigars more than once, The 
revenue Stamps on the boxes, however, should be de 
stroyed in accordance with the law. The perfume of 
these boxes is rather agreeableeven to those who dislike 
tobacco smoke, and T have an idea that it keeps moths 
and worms away from the papers. 

paste on the ends of these boxes labels showing the 
subjects of the chipping they contain, and arrange them 
alphabetically on book shelves, Three boxes ts about 
the height of an ordinary book, aud it is better to ar 
range them in that way, although, as a matter of course, 
they can be placed one upon another to almost any 
height. The only trouble is, if they are piled one above 
another, one is apt to upset the whole pile in getting out 
one of the lower boxes. Such an accident will dispel 
the inspiration of the most dreamy author, and suggest 
language which would not sound very uice if repro 
duced by the phonograph. 

[It is astonishing how. these clippings accumulate, and 
the subjects become diversified —** heterogeneous,” 
Spencer wouldsay. Take for instance “Agriculture” my 
firstbox. Now I have“ Horses,” “ Cows,” * Pigs,” “Im 
plements,” ete., ete. Then from the subject * Cows” came 
the breeds, etc., Jerseys, Holsteins, * Milk,” * Butter’ and 
the Hke. In fact, the subdivision of subject is now 
limited only by the number of boxes and the room I 
have for them. 

In some strange, dreamy sort of a way, I trace my in 
tellectual growth from the primitive serap-book—an old 
invoice-hook filled with poetic clippings from the “ New 
York Weekly,” " Waverly Magazine,” etc.—to the stores 
of trim little books filled with the best articles [ could find 
from the best authorities on an infinite variety of sub 
jects. Get some cigar boxes and start a scrap shelf. 

J. U1. G. 


This is a very good suggestion, and I recom- 
mend those who like to make selections from 
current literature to try the plan. I use paste- 
hoard boxes for such assorting, and find them 
a great convenience. 


NNA MARY asksin the June number, “ Has any 
one of you a husband, who is sweet-tempered and 
happy-looking during house-cleaning time?” Yes, I 
have, I have been married nearly nine years and have 
never seen or heard an impatient look or word during 
house-cleaning. Whether it is because he is always 
good-natured or because of my way of doing it, I will 
notsay. I never have more than one room torn up at 
one time. IT begin with my guest-room one day; the 
next, take my own room; the next, daughter Gladys’, 
and soon tothe end. Down stairs the same: one day 
one parlor, the next day the other, and so on through, 
always having some rooms ready to sit down in, and 
always ready for my husband when he comes home. 
Mus. Hf. 


What would you do if the falling of a ceil 
ing should make it necessary to have workmen 
in the house who would not leave even one room 
in order? And would your husband's sweet 
temper bear the strain of such a general up 
turning? For ordinary purposes your plan is 
certainly very wise. 

#3 
W KE have a little boy two years and seven months 
old, and we wish to send him toa kindergarten 
before he is old enough to go to the publie school, At 
what age would it be advisable to begin? He is well 
and strong. E. W. F. 


It depends on the child and the kindergarten. 
Froebel taught that the education of a child 
should begin almost from its birth, and he in- 
structed mothers how to use form, and color, 
and sound, insuch ways as hethought would 
givethe greatest possible inspiration to thechild 
inevery part of hisnature. The kindergarten 
is supposed to carry on the work begun by the 
mother, with the added advantage of giving 
to the child a beneficial association with suit- 
able comrades. 

If you have areal kindergarten teacher—en- 
thusiastic and wise—your little boy may go 
very early to share the pleasures and benefits 
which a kindergarten gives. If not, your 
child would better not go at all. 
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Nestlée’s Food, 
this paper. 








One of the highest German authorities says:.“In the treatment of Cholera Infantum, 
Nestlé’s Milk Food is alone to be recommended ” 
25 years, and is known to-day throughout Europe and America as the best and safest 
diet for infants in all cases of Summer Complaints. If your little one is threatened with, 
or is now suffering from any form of Summer Complaint, consult your physician about 
e will send sample sufficient for four meals to any mother mentioning 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents for U. S. A., 29 Murray St., New York. 
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The old adage, “‘ astitch 
has lost its effect, I think 
familiarity, and some on 


in time saves nine,’ 
from its too great 
must invent a new 


proverb which will stirus again, and arouse a 
new recognition of this truth. We have often 
heard of the broken arm or the broken leg 
which came from the bit of braid ripped from 
the dress, where a saving stitch would have 


made the difference of months of usefulness: 
but we still leave the needed stitch untaken. 
We have heard often « nough of the neglected 
cold; but day by day we go on doing the things 
which we know we ought not to do, and leay- 
ing undone the things we know we ought to 
do. A very diminutive neglect may be the 
mother of a large progeny of enormous mis- 
fortunes The cdiftie ulty is to recognize the 
neglect. Wasit Mr. Beecher who said that 

Hind-sight is better than foresight”? It cer- 
tainly is, and we are able to see a fatal neglect 
when we look back upon it, which was not 
visible as we looked forward You do not 
need that I should rehearse to you the lessons 
which have suggested this thought to me, 
You will each recall innumerable incidents, 
Judicrous or painful, which will emphasize this 
word of warning. 


Aunt Viliiver- 
The 
Daylight 


You can't guess how its 








possible to light a central draft 
lamp without touching shade 


or chimney till you see this 


year's Daylight. The lighting 


Yes, and the 
. for the 
Daylight has no dirt pocket. 


Send for our A BC book on Lamps, 
Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Lamp. 


A Vacation Trip 


TO THE 


ROCKIES. 


Tue CHiIcaAGo, Rock ISLAND & PaActiric R'y 
runs through Car Vestibuled trains from Chi- 
cago to Denver and Colorado Springs. This 
latter point is but six miles from the popular 
yleasure resort, Munitou, that is at foot of 
Pike's Peak. A Carriage Drive from Colorado 
Springs through the Garden of the Gods to 
Manitou is most charming, and to ride in a 
Railway Car to the top of Pike’s Peak (road 
now completed), is truly wonderful. 

SECURE YOUR TICKETS VIA THE 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
G.T. & P, Agt. 


nuisance is over. 


dirt nuisance, too 











B. ST. JOHN, 
Gen'l Manager. 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In order to contend successfully with 
the ravages of Cholera Infantum, the 
most nutritious and suitable diet is indis- 
pensable. Nestlé’s Milk Food is recog- 
nized by Physicians throughout the world 
as the best diet for maintaining strength 
and checking the tendency to dysentery. 








This Food has stcod the test of 
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EDITED AND CONDUCTED BY MARY F. KNAPP 


This Department will hereafter alternate each month with “ Knitting and Crocheting,’ so 
that both‘of these branches of woman’s handiwork may be distinctly and more fully treated. 

Both Departments are under the editorship of Miss Knapp, to whom all letters should be sent, 
addressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 


TEA-TABLE NEEDLE NOVELTIES 


Dainty Cake-Basket 


MONG the novelties for the 
tea-table is a dainty cake- 
basket, made by taking a 
pretty hand-painted or de- 
corated plate, to which 
fasten a handle, which can 
be bought at any crockery 
store, and are very inex- 
pensive. These handles 

are round, and are wound with white, cream, or 

gaslight green ribbon; one-inch width ribbon 
is wide enough. It requires two yards for the 
handle, allowing about one yard for the bows 

on each side of the handle. Oftentimes a 

dainty doily, worked in white, yellow or pink 

filo silk, is put in the plate. 

















Plate Doilies 
\ HERE tea is served on a polished table 
without a tablecloth, dainty plate 
doilies are placed under each plate. ‘These are 
either hemstitched, fringed, or the design 
worked with the buttonhole short-and-long 
stitch, so the design can be cut out on the edge. 


Bread Doily 
a* odd but pretty bread doily 1s made 


with a design of pansies in a circle. 
These are marked in two shades of lavender 
filo silk in the buttonhole long-and-short 
stitch, and then are cut out around the edges ; 
puta little yellow in the centre. By button- 
hole long-and-short stitch is meant simple 
tipping, only buttonhole it at the edges. 


Olive Doily 
( LIVES look the prettiest and most invit- 
ing When in a cut-glass dish, and under 
the dish is an olive doily about ten inches 
wide, worked in two shades of yaslight green 
filo silk. The leaves tipped in the lightest 
shade, and the olives worked in the darning- 
stitch in the other shade of green. 
Rose Bowl Doilies 

gee sated! doilies for cut-glass rose bowls 

4 are made of the fine silk bolting-cloth. 
A square, bordered by clover leaves, worked 
in white filoselle, and edged with gold thread, 
isexceedingly pretty. Or, if-one prefers color, 
the clover-leaves may be worked in two shades 
of clover-leaf green, and edged with Japanese 
gold thread. The edge of the mat should 
then be trimmed off in the shape of the 
embroidered leaves. These have a delicate, 
transparent look, which sets off the brilliancy 
of the glass, as no heavier material can do, 

GRAY. 
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SIX DOILIES 


ELIZABETH 


«a SET OF 


By (7 LEASON 


FINHESE doilies are to be embroidered on 
squares of fine linen, finished with a 
narrow hemstitched hem, worked in solid 
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BLUISH GREEN 


Kensington stitch with filo silk. They may 
be in white silk outlined with gold thread, 
or, delicate colors, solid work, with no out- 
line. 





A DESIGN OF VIOLETS 


FOR THE CENTRE OF A LUNCH TABLE 





IOLETS with their leaves worked 
in the pale tints of these favorite 
flowers, on a square of fine white 
linen, are especially pretty for the 
centre of a table at a lunch party. 
The opposite corners are em- 
broidered in the design as shown 
in illustration. The flowers and 

leaves in these corners are to be filled in solid 

embroidery, and care must be used in shading 
them, following the lights and shades in illus- 
tration as nearly as possible. 





A UNIQUE PLAY-RUG | 
i” the purse will allow, purchase a square 
of the felting that comes a vard and a 
half wide. It can be ordered by mail from | 
any of the city stores where materials for em- | 
brvidery are kept. If this is too expensive, a 
partly worn blanket can be dyed and serve as 
a foundation forthe rug. Next, cut a border, 
three-eighths of a yard wide, of some con- 
trasting color, and on this stitch 
ing machine, if possible—all sorts of figures 
cut from any scraps of colored woolen mia- 
vcerials that may be at hand. 


Dogs, cats, 


rabbits, swallows, swans, parrots, eagles, frogs, | 


adders, knives and forks, horse-shoes, drums, 
wind-mills, leaves, teacups and saucers, 
oranges, scissors, triangles, letters of the al 
phabet, soldiers and sailors may all be used, 
the greater the variety the better; and the 
more it will amuse the child. Designs for 
these can be obtained from the illustrated 
papers, advertisement cuts, ete, A pretty 
effect is given by stitching the figures on with 
a contrasting color. 

After the border is completed, it may be 
sewed on the rug by machine; or a still prettier 
finish is to fasten it with a row of feather- 
stitching. To make the rug, cut four pieces 
of very stout paper or pasteboard, each one a 
foot square, and fasten them at the corners 
that it may lie flat on the floor; then line 
with burlap; or, if that cannot be had, strong 
unbleached cotton, or bed-ticking, will an- 
swer the purpose. 

It preferred, the shape may be oblong, two 
yards in length by three-quarters in width. 


Some exceedingly pretty combinations of 
color are a. scarlet centre, with a black 
border, a dark-blue centre with dull red 


boidet, or vice versa. 











that blend, the 
paler tints being preferable, and test all your 
colors before using them, to be certain that 


Select for violets, shades 


they will wash well. Filoselle will be found 
easier to manage than the regular twisted em- 
broidery silk. 

The under part of the leaves are to be 
worked in the light gray-green shades. The 
bands are couched on both sides with white 
filoselle, and the dots are first filled, in order 
to vive the raised appearance, and then worked 
over with coarse embroidery silk. Single 
violets in outline stitch with white filoselle, 


are scattered irregularly about all four sides of 


the square, leaving a plain space in the centre 
for the flower decorations, 


The hem should be about an inch and a-half 


wide, and threads should be drawn above it 
for hemstitching. 
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A DAINTY SOFA CUSHION 


PRETTY DESIGN, EASILY WORKED AND EFFECTIVE 
IN RESULT 


|< AN embroidery, or cut-work, for the 
v ends of bureau searfs, and cushion- 
covers, is now seen everywhere. In_ this 
the design is outlined in a close button- 
hole with bright-colored silk, the connecting 
threads put in last with a small wheel- 
work or knot in the centre-cross, to secure 
them. Cushions of every conceivable shape 
can be had in the stores, in white muslin 
covers, for chair backs, head-rests, and sofa- 
cushions. A very pretty design is a round 
sofa-cushion covered with golden-brown China 
silk. The centre of the cushion is first covered 
plainly, and a puffing round the edge is 
put on afterwards. The embroidered over- 
mat or cover, is of écru jean, worked with 
golden-brown silk. 
needed; the under one is left plain except for 
the scallop on the edge, and the eyelets. 
After the buttonhole outline and 
threads are put in, press the work and cut the 
material away under the threads, so as to 
show the silk beneath. Lace the back and 
front pieces together with a brown silk or gilt 
cord. In a square cushion, a good effect is 
made by puffing the silk through the centre, 
and lacing across; the embroidered corners, 
being triangular, are sewed in with the sides. 

In the flat double cushions, used on chair 
backs joined across the top by a lacing through 
gilt rings, the front cushion has a cover of 
linen or silk bolting-cloth, with Roman em- 
broidery. The scallop is along the sides and 
lower edge, and little silk tassels are sewed to 
each point across the bottom. 


CcTOSS- 


Two of these circles are. 
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A CONVENIENT BUREAU SACHET 


JU Y some soft rose-colored cheese-cloth and 

> cut two pieces to fit the bureau drawers ; 
between them place a layer of cotton batting 
sprinkled with sachet powder, tuft all together 
evenly with a pretty shade of rose silk; next 
make a pocket on each end, Before sewing 
the pockets on the sachet, embroider in fancy 
letters the word “Gloves,” on the narrow 
pocket, and the word “ Handkerchiefs,” on the 
other. Use pink silk of a deeper shade for the 
lettering, tufting, and for the small flowers 
powdered over the pockets; baste the pockets 
in place; then turn in and baste down the 
four edges of the sachet, including the pockets; 
feather-stitch the edges with the embroidery- 


silk, remove the basting threads and the 
bureau sachet will be finished. 
- Se ~— 
NEW USES FOR BLUE-JEANS ° 


M ANY articles made now under the head 
i of “ faney-work,” are often placed be- 
yond the reach of “the general woman”? be- 
cause the materials used are so expensive. 

Among these are plush, silk, velvet and 
linen—than which, common blue-jeans, at 
twelve and a-half or fifteen cents a yard, will 
bear more constant and rougher usage. Dust 
can easily be banished by a good brushing, and 
washing does not hurt it in the least. 

Jeans worked in oak or maple leaf, or any 
bold conventional designs now popular, with 
rope-linen or coarse embroidery silk, makes 
an artistic piece of work. The pretty effects it 
produces cannot be imagined until tried. 

Foot cushions, sitting-room and. library 
table covers, sewing-machine covers, covers 
for worn-out chairs and stools for bedroom 
use are all pleasing, made of this material. 

A unique crumb-cloth is made of it, with 
an eighteen-inch border of blue and white 
striped bed-ticking. Portiéres made of blue- 


jeans, outlined in white rope-linen, and fin- 


ished with long corded tassels across the top, 
are charming in effect for bedroom doors, and 
used to conceal closets always useful, but 
often offending in appearance. L. 8S. 

= a 
A CONVENIENT BATH APRON 








MOST convenient apron, to wear while 
. giving baby his bath, is a square of 
heavy twilled flannel, which may he made 
ornamental enough for a pretty present, by 
feather-stitching with pink or blue wash- 
silks, a broad hem all round. Open the hem 
at eachend of one side, and run in ribbon for 
abelt. Baby may be lifted dripping from the 


tub to this apron, thus obviating the use of a | IAMES =. TOPHAM, 1231 P 
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Takes 1000 people to buy 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
at 50 cents a bottle, to make 
up $500. 

One failure to cure would 
take the profit from 4000 
sales, 

Its makers profess to cure 
“cold in the head,” and even 
chronic catarrh, and if the 
fail they pay $500 for their 
over-confidence,— 

Not in newspaper words 
but in hard cash/ Think of 
what confidence it takes to~ 
put that in the papers—and 
mean it. 

Its makers believe in the 
Remedy. Isn't it worth a 
trial? Isn’t any trial prefer- 
able to catarrh? 


After all, the mild agencies 
are the best. Perhaps they 
work more slowly, but they 
work surely. Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets are an active 
agency but guze¢ and mild. 
They’re sugar-coated, easy to 
take, never shock nor derange 
the system and half their pow- 
er is in the mild way in which 
their work is done. Small- 
est, cheapest, easiest to take. 
One adose. Twenty-five cents 
a vial. Of all druggists. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 
TAM O’SHANTER CAP. 








MADE OF 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS' 
°° Pure Dye Crochet Silk. 


Directions for making this and other pretty articles in 
silk, sent to any address, free. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK C0., 
76 Greene Street, - New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1812 


Clark's "ONT," Crochet Cotton 


ON BALLS 


IS THE BEST. 
Full Weight Guaranteed. 


On receipt of 5 cents in stamps, we will mail to 
any address, a copy of Clark's O. N, T. Crochet 
Pattern Book, with instructions. 


GEORGE A. CLARK & BROTHER, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
400 BROADWAY, New York. 
THE NEW IDHAXI 


EMBROIDERY MACHINE. 


Perfectly Simple. Far Superior 
Requires no Skill. to any other, 










each machine, 
your address 


3 sized needles with 
We offer agents liberal terms. 


Send 
end get catalogue with new designs free. NEW IDEAL 


EMBROIDERY MACHINE CO., 448. Clinton-st., Chicago. 


Stamping Patterns, 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can havt 
them sent to select from, On agreement to pay for what 
they keep and return the rest. Address HENRY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass, 














blanket, and also protecting mamma's dress. | 


IT HAS COME TO STAY. 


PATENT NOVELTY FOLDING COIN PURSE, 
Over GO,@00 sold, Most populer, 
roomy and least bulky purse made, Ask 
your dealer for it, or I will mail one tn 
black, red or brown morocco, on receipt of 
40 cents, in full calf for 7@ eents, or 
genuine seal, 8S cents. The trade suap- 
plied. Write for prices. All parties are 
waroed against infringing. 

SOLS MANUFACTURER: 

enn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
(Please mention Ladies’ Home Journal.) 
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UBLIC favor usually comes 
with a rush, as the demand 
for narrow silk gimps and 
gilt walloon did, and the de- 
sire for them does not de- 
crease. They are cheap and 
stylish, hence their long life. 

Pr Buy good gold passementerie 

and take care of it and it 

will outwear the season in spite of its frail 

nature. Do not let the bodice lie all night 

near a window, but hang in a dry closet with 
tissue paper pinned over the gilt. 

THE NEGLECTED STOUT FIGURES 

ERSONS of this class are inclined to rebel 

this season, when in reality Mme. Fash- 

ion was never more their friend, as she allows 

such a latitude in styles that some of the many 

are sure to please, and, what is better, to fit. 

Unless tall do not wear the universal ruffle on 

the skirt, but trim with a flat border. Drape 

the skirt slightly in front and tack the fan 
back loosely. Wear the dip or demi-train 
skirt back in the house, but for the credit of 
your sex eschew it on the street. Of course 
you will not, when others won't; but [ must 
put in my plea for cleanliness. Cut your 
sleeves moderately full on the shoulders and 
long at the wrists. Wear collars of a medium 
height fitted low on the bodice. Long, pointed 
bodices are becoming; also coat basques, having 
lain side pieces. A double-breasted front is 
cea se when the darts are very much 
tapered in at the waist-line, and the two rows 
of buttons put closely together, narrowing at 
the waist-line. Have stay or bodice pieces of 

lining from the first dart to hook in place of a 

belt. They are often called old-fashioned, but 

are better than a belt for a stout figure. Use 
narrow trimmings, small buttons, stripes or 
lain goods, dark and medium shades, and 
engthwise garnitures. Too tight a fit makes 
one appear larger than a smooth, easy fit. 
PRETTY SUMMER GOWNS 

BRIGHT red China silk, at fifty cents, 

made with a full front and sides and a 
fan back, with a tiny row of black gimp head- 
ing the hem. Basque, having a pointed back 

and round front, with Medici collar and a 

girdle of black cord. High coat sleeves. 

Striped wash silks are picked up at the close 

of the season for fifty to sixty cents, that have 

been seventy-five to eighty-nine cents. One 
of blue and beige stripes is selected for a pretty 
home gown for the fall. The skirt has a blue 
velvet border, headed with a half-inch band of 
gilt galloon. The bodice has a yoxe and cor- 
selet of velvet, edged with gilt; and the high 
sleeves have two rows on the wrists. Striped 
woolen goods are now picked up in short 

dress lengths fora skirt and sleeves: and a 

basque, of plain material, trimmed with silk 

gimp, worn. A lavender cashmere, trimmed 
with a flounce of lace on the bodice edge and 

wrists, and a narrow jet heading will make a 

dainty home gown for a blonde. 


DRESSY BLACK GOWNS 
HEN of lace net the newest fashion 
shows them lined with colored faillé 
or satin, and trimmed with lace, jet and sleeves 
without a covering of net. Plainer costumes 
have agarniture of lace, headed with jet, or jet 
and gold, and a vest of colored crépe. Vests 
and sleeves of gay brocade are worn in gowns 
of bengaline. Faillé costumes show the 
sleeves, collar and corselet, or girdle, covered 
with jet nailheads that are as large as an old 
silver five-cent piece, which must be sewed on 
with black linen thread, well waxed. Small 
black brocades have a yoke and large sleeves 
of red, yellow, lavender, or turquoise crépe. 
These are all made with a dip fan back, plain 
front and bias ruffle on the edge. The bodice 
»0ints and is usually trimmed on the edge. A 
ace ruffle on the lower edge requires two and 
a-half yards, if under eight inches in depth, 
and two and three-quarter yards, if from nine 
to fifteen inches. 


PUTTING GARMENTS TOGETHER 

EVERAL country dressmakers have com- 
plained that the trimming and fitting of 

a basque are less than the “ putting together,” 
which may be; but Ido not think that even 
this latter task equals the mastering of the 
many little details that go toward making a 
well-finished gown. For instance, do you 
know that the dip skirts must have a protector 
in the back, and that they should be faced 
with velveteen in place of a skirt braid? It 
requires three yards of lace to trim the front 
and sides of a skirt, and three-fourths of a 
yard to make a full sleeve frill. Fan backs 
are only caught half-way down the skirt, back 
from the edge of the plaits and loosely so that 
they will not draw. New skirts have an in- 
laid panel up the front, which means to have 
a straight piece of contrasting goods some 
t inches wide up the front, with each side 
laid over this like a deep plait, which is 
trimmed with a lengthwise row of gimp. 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 

Miss HOOPER invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL sisters. 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en- 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to reply 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of THE LabiEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRESS AIDS FOR MOTHERS 
DRESSING THE BABIES 


HE caps now worn are en- 
tirely of Valenciennes inser- 
tion, having a lace ruche and 
rosette; or may be of nain- 
sook delicately feather- 
stitched and tucked, with the 
same finish ofa:uche, When 
it grows colder caps of the 

same shape are retained and are made of silk 

or cashmere, lined and embroidered, Cloaks 
of white China silk are prettily embroidered, 
wadded and lined with taffeta or satine. <A 
lace ruffle forms the deep collar. Cashmere 
clouks are never out, and clean so well that 
they are almost universal. New coverlids are 
of figured white, pink, or blue China silk, 

bound with white ribbon, and quieted in a 

showy pattern, 

Novel dress studs are of three turquoises con- 
nected with a tiny chain of gold. Fine dimity 
is used for draping bassinets and baskets. A 
tiny hammock, safely hung and = carefully 
watched, may hang in a nursery andaflord a 
change for a neryous baby. Baby *pins are 
now a bar of yold set with turquoise. First 
shoes are of chamois, bound with ribbon and 
embroidered in silk. White wrappers of wool 
taffeta are daintily trimmed with asilk feather- 
stitching. 
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FOR LARGER GIRLS 


he -NECKED  bodices of cashmere 

frocks are laid in very fine plaits to the 
depth of a yoke, and then shirred at the top, 
leaving the waist fall over the front above the 
gathers at the belt. The collar, cuffS and gir- 
dle from the side seams areof silk, edged with 
silk, giltorsilverbraid. Sashes, guimpesanda 
ruffle for the edge of the skirtare of plaid silk 
on cashmere dresses. Round low-necks worn 
over a guimpe are edged with aturn-over frill 
of the dress material, or a finish of passemen- 
terie. The always girlish plaid frocks have a 
gathered skirt, made up on the bias, and a 
high waist shirred across the front like a 
square yoke, and at the centre of the waist- 
line. This is bias, as are the full-topped 
sleeves; and the virdle, collar and cuffs are of 
piece velvet, or rows of velvet ribbon. Very 
full bodices, for largeand small girls, are gath- 
ered on cords in several rows around the neck, 
waist-line and at the top of the sleeves. Shirt 
front plastrons of black silk are on misses’ 
gowns of brightly colored cashmere. Black 
China silk, figured with yellow, has a yokeand 
sleeves of yellow chiffon or silk, 
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A FEW USEFUL ITEMS 
PEACK and tan silk mitts are worn by 


misses in the warm weather. 


ALE-GREEN trims tan becomingly fora 
blonde; darker green answers for gray. 
Tgp ten boys wear blue reefers and sailor 
b hats, trimmed with gilt braid, on 
days. 


1 
COO: 


YT HITE dimity gowns, trimmed with only 
a scalloped edging, are charming for 
infants. 
HILDREN’S white silk hats and bonnets 
are trimmed with white ostrich tips and 
aigrettes. 
OTHERS tuck the baby’s nainsook 
yokes and guimpes by hand, not with 
the machine. 
| ABY caps of wash silk, in rows of drawn- 
; work, are dainty and new for infants 
under a year. 





ISSES wear gathered skirts and sleeve- 
é less jackets of woolen fabrics, with 
shirt waists of wash silk. 


gry i checked cheviots for misses have 
a brown or blue silk plastron, and 
trimming of brown gimp. 


ARGE, black lace straw flats should have 
a wreath of wild field flowers, and be 
worn with the little ones’ white dresses. 





HE newest hat for boys of three years is a 
Knox sailor of white straw, having a wide 
brim, high crown, and band of moiré ribbon. 


Cy silk makes a lovely frock for girls 
/J of three to ten years, and only needs 
neat handiwork, and velvet ribbon bretelles, 
belt and shoulder knots for the trimming. 

HEER cotton frocks, like lawns and organ- 
kK dies, are trimmed with lace, skirt and 
bodice ruffles, also on the wrists and over the 
shoulders like a pointed bertha, 
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Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 


each month any possible question on Home- 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 
EMMA M. HOOPER. 


Mars. F. K.--The Turkish slippers are in all colors at 
one dollar a pair rhey have extremely pointed toes, 
and are only fit for one’s private roon). 


~ M.- Brides do not carry a handkerchief in their 
hands Phat fashion is obsolete. Cream suéde gloves, 
with an evening toilette of lavender or pink. 


Mrs. Gi. \ 
white for 
coat ol 
dirt. 


Dress a child of eighteen months in 
summer traveling, and over it have a long 
striped fannel, which will take the dust and 


Cora J.—Chiffon jabots, in white or colors, are worn 
with dressy walking and visiting costumes. They are 
one dollar to one dollar and a quarter, and about nine 
inches long. 


I. H.—You can have your alpaca redyed, The very 
fact of its turning gray proves that it could not have 
been a fast black, and anything tried on it by an inex- 
perienced person would only make bad worse, 


Two Citums— Boating suitsof blue serge are always 
instyle. Make with a full skirt and blazer to wear 
with striped wash silk and flannel shirt waists. Caps 
of navy-blue cloth or silk, or sailor hats of straw. 


Miss Rose C.—A pointed or bodice belt Is more be" 
coming toa“ very plump figure” than a rounded one 
They are in black, suede, gray and white grained, and 
suede kid, at one dollar and twenty-five cents to three 
dollars and fifty cents, 


Inis E.—Chamois gauntlets are stylish with outing 
suits. They are easily cleaned by washing them on 
the hands inalather of good soap and warm water. 
Pull them in shape when partly dry, and, if possible, 
finish the drying on the hands, 





A Country Lass—The “ putting together” of basques 
and skirts was fully deseribed in back numbers of THe 
LAbiEs’ Home JouRnNAL, which may be ordered from 
this oflice, An organdy must be lined with China, surah 
or taffeta silk, or French satine. 


A RKAvER—The best you can do forthe sum men- 
tioned is to get a domestic challie at eighteen cents, and 
make like the organdy described for Mrs. Samuel K., 
tsing Inexpensive lace in place of the dress material, 
ruffles and linen back velvet ribbon. 

A Sunscriner—A light blonde is either of the reddish 
or drab order. If of the former, avoid vivid green, 
jink and red. If of the latter style rich reds are very 
wn acl mauve, old-rose, all blues, gray, tan, golden 
and reddish browns, clear dark and delicate greens, 
lavender and cream color, 


I. V. S.—Havea full gathered skirt of the organdy, 
with a deep hem. Mutton-leg sleeves, and a round 
waist sufficiently long to slip under the skirt beit. Trim 
witha falling frill of Valenciennes lace round the 
wrists, and a turned-over frill at the neck. Wear a belt 
and shoulder-knots of lavender ribbon. 


ScHooL TKEACHER—Your sample is now obsolete. 
It resembles the first attempts toward cream silk-warp 
Henrietta of American manufacture, which is now 
much improved, It was probably $1 or 31.254 yard. In 
any case it could not be matched now. Should you 
wish to make it over, combine it with surah or China 
silk. 


Mrs, W. P.--Cream, light-gray,. or tan Bedford cord- 
ing at #2.50, fifty inches, would be newer than cash- 
mere, although the latter is never out of style for baby 
cloaks. IT suppose the baby is in short dresses, so make 
with a gathered skirt, round waist, cape or rolled collar 
and high sleeves. Light striped-flannel is used for 
plainer coats. 





May Brer-- You do not say whether you are wearing 
crépe or not. If you are do not wear a faney black 
straw hat: otherwise it is wearable trimumed with black 
ribbon. Black and white gingham, white lawn, black 
embroidered nainsook, black organdy, black-and-white 
satine and challis, black veiling, clairette and India 
silk areall wearable. 


Cora F.—For the baby boy of ten months have a 
Tam O'Shanter of white or golden-brown silk, and a 
little eoat of Bedford cording to match, which should 
be made with a gathered skirt, plain waist, high sleeves 
and wide, rolled collar, The genuine Bedford cording 
is in ribs like corduroy, measures fifty inches in width 
and costs from £2.50 up, 


ONLY A Grre—Out of the full skirt* of China silk, 
make a French skirt, having plain front and sides fitted 
by eight darts at the top, fan-plaited back and a gathered 
ruffie across the front and sides, This requires six of 
the widths: the ruffle will require, with the high sleeves, 
the other four. The bodice, have of tan Henrietta 
matching the ground of the silk, with a full plastron of 
crépe the shade of the green leaves, and edge the basque 
with tan and gilt gimp an inch wide, 


SALLY ANN—As I have written many times, the re- 
modeling of a dress depends largely upon the wayit is 
now cut. Do not use the cord girdle, Ilave sleeves, 
yoke and rufile across the front and sides of the skirt, of 
the same shade in bengaline, satin duchesse or faillé. 
Or the skirt ruffle may be of the Ilenrietta. Have a 
plain skirt with fan back, and a pointed bodice cut down 
at the top to show the yoke, Edge the entire bodice, 
top and bottom, with a narrow blue and gilt gimp. 


May Frower—Your hair is a very pretty auburn; 
or, if you prefer the term, “golden-brown.” Avoid 
pink, orange and bright reds, but wear all of the other 
colors. As you are quite wo * do not wear many 
eréss trimmings. Pointed and double-breasted coat- 
bodices, the present plain skirts, tapering vests and 
lain or striped goods will become you. If sufficiently 
fone waisted and round in figure, you should have a 
good appearance when dressed becomingly. 


Mrs. Samuen K.—Make a figured pineapple cloth or 
organdy with a full gathered skirt, having a bias ruffle 
around the foot. High sleeves banded below the elbows 
with three rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon above a 
ruflle of the goods finishing the wrists. The round 
waist is full from the shoulders, with a bertha formed 
by a ruffle, making a point half way to the belt, back 
and front, and has collar, shoulder-knots and belt of 
velvet ribbon. The belt is fully two inches wide, with 
three ends of ribbon falling from it low on the skirt in 
front where they end in rosettes. 


A CONSTANT READER—It would be younger in effect 
to omit lace on the bottom of the basque, though it 
would be correct on the neck and sleeves. The newest 
style would be colored chiffon frills for the neck and 
wrists, which come gathered on a band, at 8 cents to 
81.00 per yard. Any skirt can be worn with a black silk 
blouse, If you wish a biack dress, have a skirt of Hen- 
rietta. A blue skirt would be pretty with blue chiffon 
frills on the waist. A gray cashmere skirt, requiring 
five yards at 50 to 85 cents, would have an almost plain 
front, fan back and ruffle to the back. Wear then pink, 
yellow or blue frills on the waist. 


Mrs. C. H.W.—Short women may wear the coat- 
bodices if they are not large in the hips. If they are, 
the coats certainly make them appear shorter and 
stouter. A round coat-basque, rather than one pointed, 
will apparently take from the height; for the general 
effect Hh a coat-basque is to enlarge, not to decrease the 
size. Select a shoulder-cape, three-quarter length, 
having a silk yoke and lace sleeves, with lace frill 
around the neck, and passementerie on the yoke. These 
garments are expensive when bought ready made, 
but the materials could be had for about $10. Letters 
can not be answered in the “ next issue.” 


E. T. M.—Line the cheese-cloth with satine or perca- 
line. Have a full skirt, witha narrow bias ruffle around 
edge. Bodice pointed in the back, with a round front, 
over which have corselet pieces from the side seams, 
laced in front, or sewed in one seam, and hooked over 
at the other, omitting the lacing. Trim edges of collar, 
corselet, back of bodice, wrists and top of bodice, imi- 
tating a pointed yoke, with gilt galloon under an inch in 
width. You do not say what the flannel sample is in- 
tended for, but I presume a general wear gown. Have 
afrontand sides plain or slightly full, as is becoming; 
fan-back, and full coat sleeves, witha blouse, shirt 
waist or basque. For the latter use a V of cream to de 
stroy the “unbecoming blue and pink.” All edges 
could be trimmed with a half-inch crearh woolen gimp. 
Had you sent your address your letter would not have 
been so long unanswered, but my July column was full 
before receiving it. 


| 
| 
| 
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BALLSKABO 


Warratited not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR’S WEAR 








the money paid for 
C 0 p 5 F T S Satisfactory in all respects 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES, 
Tape. Far superior to Marking-Ink for household linen, 


If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
them, if the Corset 
is not 

oo a 
After Three Weeks’ Wear, 
It may be returned to us and 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 
Chicago and New York 
INITIALS and FIGURES, 
Embroidered in Fast Turkey-Red Cotton on fine Cambric 
and invaluable for sewing on to socks, blankets and 
other articles for which Marking-Ink cannot be used, 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 
material) free by post. Address 


J. &d. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 


VELVE "1, 


“ ELBERON” 


at 75c., 87c., $1.00 per yard. 


“LION +E” 


at $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 per yard. 
SOLO BY BEST DEALERS. 
Absolutely best goods for the money. 
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PRINCESS OF | Violet-Gcented Oatmeal. Ze. 
WALES The purest and best powder for in tin 

the nursery and twilet, boxes 

Spirit of Quinine and | Bee 

Rosemary. - 


|For strengthening and improv- 
ing the growth of the hair. 


Extract of Roses. 2he. 


||For imparting to the cheeks a in 
|| aelicate and lasting bi,om. bottles 


p A || Veloutine Face Powder. » one, 


TOILET ||A most delicate and agreeable in 
REQUISITES. || powder for the complexion, boxes 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH for the hair. In bottles, #1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
311 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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LADIES’ ano GHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 


Philadelphia. ......1876 | Melbourne..........1880 
Ronis eCr ude <e 1877 | Frankfort.... ..... 1881 
Amsverdam......... 1883 





Re 1878 
And wherever else exhibited. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
aN Sewing Machine; perfect working, reli- 
{ able, finely finished, adapted t) light andbheavy 

yo work,with a complete set of the Jatest improved 
a >) eA) attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for & 
v i\“7 years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealers 
Pdr VG and agents profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 
AFFORD MFG, COMPANY, DEP’T .. CHICAGO, ILL, 


DRESS CUTTING 


By the Tailor Method. WAIST, SLEEVE and SKIRT 
CUTTER. Simplest and most practical ever made. 
Any lady can become a practical dress-cutter in half an 
hour. Half Price to introduce it! Send for circular. 


B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, III. 
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~ FROCKS AND HATS FOR LITTLE WOMEN. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


‘By Isabel A. Mallon 





}HE little woman of to-day 
is very sensibly dressed. 
Her hat shades her eyes, 
without being very 
weighty; her gown fits 
her prettily, and yet is 
not of a fabric so expen- 
sive that she cannot en- 

= joy herself in it, and her 
coat is at once picturesque, and gives the 
needed amount of warmth. Altogether, as 
far as her clothes are concerned, the little 
woman ought to be very happy, and she 
ought not to hope, as she did some years ago, 
that nobody wore best clothes in Heaven. 
The big women, the grown-ups who look at 
the little ones, think * by their children you 
shall know them,” and soon decide whether 
a mother is a wise one or not; for she who is 
wise dresses the child of her heart not only 
simply, but prettily, not only picturesquely, 
but healthfully. 

THE FAVORITE MATERIAL 

EPHYR, which isa fine weave of ging- 
f4 ham, not quite so harsh, and in colors 
that stand the ordeal of washing and come 
out triumphant, is most favored for gowns 
for little women. It is shown in pink, blue, 
scarlet, brown, gray, green and wood devel- 
opedin “cram” fashion, that is, having one 
part of white thread to two of the colored, 
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A PRETTY ZEPHYR FROCK (Illus. No. 1) 


so that a mixed effect is produced. <A few 
bright plaids are seen, and the hair-line designs 
are also liked; but thelitthe woman tires of 
the plaids, the hair-lines soil very easily, and 
these two faults cannot be ascribed to the 
cram effects, so that their popularity is 
easily understood. 

White linen, trimmed with bands of dark- 
blue linen, is used for sailor suits, and is gen- 
erally becoming, though it must be confessed 
that it will not stand many wearings without 
visiting the laundry. However, as the 
blue and the white both wash well, and as the 
gown itself must be simply made, there is no 
reason why a pretty sailor suit of this kind 
may not be in the wardrobe of the little 
woman, and worn on high days and holidays. 

Nun’s veiling, in white or cream, is used 
for the party dress, and is generally developed 
in a very quaint fashion ; one showing a short 
waist, full, puffed sleeves and a broad sash 
over a full skirt, being the favorite design. 
But, after all,a party dress isn’t of the im- 
portance of the every-day frock. 


AN EVERY-DAY FROCK 
FROCK that is as comfortable as it is 
pretty is worn by this little damsel. 
(Illustration No. 1). It is made of pink cram 
zephyr. The skirt, which reaches just below 
the knees, is gathered and smocked, so that 
the fullness is drawn in for quite a distance 
below the waist-line. The bodice is a round, 
full one, smocked to form a guimpe, and hav- 
ing for its neck finish a prim little stock of 
pink ribbon. About the waist is a soft sash 
of the cotton stuff, that has its edges hemmed, 
and which is tied in bows and ends at the 
back. The sleeves are full, and allow the 
arms plenty of room, but are gathered in at 
the wrists, and smocked to form the cuffs. 
The hat isa rough straw, of a creamy shade, 
trimmed with pink roses and black ribbon. 
The stockings are black, and the low shoes are 
of black patent-leather; the gloves worn, 
which are a birthday present, are of tan un- 
dressed kid with a little stitching on the back. 
Somebody says, “prim?” Not a bit of it; 
but you want to teach your little woman that 
she is to be gentle rather than rough in her 
manners, and I know of nothing that will do 
this so well as making her understand the 
true value of a proper personal appearance. I 
once heard a bright woman tell that as a 
child she disdained her clothes unti! she was 
presented with a pair of kid gloves, and from 
that time on she had a great desire to live up 


to her gloves, so that torn gowns were mended, 
buttons put in place, and rusty shoes received 
brilliant coats of polish. To touch that little 
button called “ pride’’ in the heart of a small 
woman, usually evokes that very desirable 
virtue, “ self-respect’’; and we all want our 
little women to have that when they grow to 
be great girls. 
A DAINTY MUSLIN HAT 

rTHE shirred hat of muslin or zephyr is not 

only specially pretty and becoming, but 
is sensible, withal. Itis light to wear, shades 
the eyes, and can usually be taken apart, 
laundered and made as good asnew. The ex- 
pense is not great, and any woman who has 
the artof millinery among her good gifts, 
can easily arrange a muslin hat. When a 
color is used, the “‘cram”’ zephyrs are com- 
mended, because they are not so startling in 
shade. The shirred brims usually have a frill 
finish, though occasionally a tiny scallop, em- 
broidered in white cotton, will outline them. 

At illustration No. 2 is shown a particularly 
quaint little hat in muslin. The crown, which 
is not unlike a Tam, is of white muslin, with 
tiny embroidered figures upon it, the material 
being drawn in at the back, and shaped to 
form high loops. The brim is white muslin, 
finished with a fine scallop, and having tiny 
eyelet holes worked a little distance above it, 
This is laid in fine plaits that flare at the edge. 
They are not sewed, but are, instead, pressed 
to position. At the back the brim is turned 
up; underneath it are several loops of the piece 
embroidery, such as is used for the crown. 

A hat like this could be developed in plain 
zephyr, its edge being either hemmed or em- 
broidered, or it could be plaited exactly as is 
the embroidery in the illustration. I do not 
advise ribbon loops on muslin hats. Instead, 
let them be of the same material, having the 
edge finely hemmed by hand; or, where it is 
possible, folded under. Where strings come 
from the back and are looped tnder the chin, 
they should be of the piece material, about 
two inches wide, have a very narrow hem, 
and be sufficiently long to allow the ends and 
loops to be graceful. The shirred hats are, of 
course, done on heavy cords, and the amateur 
will find them much more difficult to make 
than are those with the plaited brim. Where 
your little woman has a number of gingham 
gowns, a yard or more of material may be 
bought, anda hat arranged to accompany each 
little frock, The expense will not be great, 
and the result will be very desirable. 

A COMFORTABLE HAT 
LTHOUGH you are a grown-up, you 
know exactly how uncomfortable a hat 
may be. You kiiow how it may give you the 
headache by being too tight, keep you ina 
continual state of nervousness by coming over 
your eyes, or threatening to blow off of your 
head, and so in buying the hats for the little 
women think of comfort as well as beauty. 
Although they are a litthe warmer, if a hat 
will not stay on the head without something 
to hold it, ties are recommended in preference 
to rubber. The rubber band must, to be of 
any use, be rather tight and usually cuts a 
red line in the tender skin. Then some inju- 
dicious mothers put the rubber behind the 
ears, Which results in forcing them forward, 
making them an ugly shape and ruining their 
natural beauty, for a beautiful ear is some- 
thing to be prized and yet it is so seldom pos- 
sessed, 

Don't overload the hat with flowers or 
feathers. Remember that it is a summer-time 
hat, and wants to look as cool and airy as pos- 
sible. Although you may desire a good com- 
plexion for the litthe woman, don’t muffle her 
face up ina veil; you might just as well put 
her in a box, for she can’t see any of the beau- 
ties of life, or of the world, when a thick blue 


barége intervenes between her and the rest of 


the little folk. 


A WORD ABOUT COLLARS 
rIWHE very large, elaborately embroidered 
collars are not as much in vogue as they 
were sometime ago. A collar that is square in 
the back, having points on the shoulders 





AN EMBROIDERED MUSLIN HAT (Illus. No. 2) 


coming up close in front, indeed almost 
exactly the sailor shape, is liked, and is made 
of Genoese point, a good, durable lace which 
is not very expensive. In making such a col- 
lar only two seams are needed, 7. ¢., one on 
each shoulder, and the binding about the 
neck can be of the soft lute-string ribbon 
which launders perfectly well, and is not harsh 
to the flesh. 


On cotton frocks, a collar or ruffle of the | 


material itself, is usually the finish, so that 
fresh ruffles arrive with a clean frock. Some 
mothers, however, prefer to have ruffles that 
are separate, and these are usually made of 
white linen lawn, with the selvedge for the 
edge finish; they are gathered scantily into an 
ordinary band. ‘Those for the wrist are joined 
together and are simply basted in the sleeves : 


while the one forthe throatis caught from 


underneath in the long and short stitches that 


hold it to position. 


WRAPS FOR SUMMER WEAR 
()* course there are times and places, even 
during the summer days, when the little 
woman will need a pretty wrap. If you are 
wise you will arrange that it shall be one that 
van be worn during the early fall. Pale gray, 





A QUAINTLY PRETTY CLOAK (Illus. No. 3) 


light wood, sapphire-blue and dark gray and 
homespun cloths in small checks, are used to 
make such cloaks as little women wear. The 
light-wood shades are specially commended, 
for they do not attract the dust and are usually 
becoming to children. The gray is as dainty 
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as a pearl and quite as difficult to take care of. | 


The little check coats are in good taste, if in- 
tended only for traveling; but if the little 
lady is going to wear the coat for best in the 
full days, I should advise a pretty shede of 
wood in a light-weight cloth. 


A MOST DESIRABLE CLOAK 


CLOAK that is really and entirely de- 

sirable is here pictured. (Illustration 
No. 3). It is of the light-wood cloth just de- 
scribed, and the bodice portion fits the figure 
easily, the skirt being added below the waist, 
and of sufficient length to entirely conceal 
the frock worn underneath. It is laid in 
rather scant plaits, and the edge finished with 
a feather-stitching of silk a shade darker than 
the cloth itself. From the shoulder comes a 
deep-plaited cape that reaches below the waist- 
line, and above it is a shorter cape, so fastened 
on the bodice portion that a guimpe effect 1s 
obtained. Thecollar is a rolling one, dec- 
orated with feather-stitching, and just where 
it flares in front are loops and ends of wood- 
colored ribbon. The sleeves are coat-shaped 
and fit the arm comfortably; the hat is 
of wood-colored straw, picturesquely bent, 
and trimmed with loops of wood-colored 
ribbon and those illugive-looking flowers that 
the children call “blowaways.” If a pinked 
edging were liked on the cloth it phat take 
the place of a feather-stitched hem, but as 
elegant an appearance would not be given to 
the garment. 


FOR THE BIG WOMEN 


WISH just to say one word to the big 

women, and that is that it is their duty 
to teach the little women the ms value of 
clothes, and the care that should be given 
them. Far across the water, in the land where 
the Queen rules, there is a litle woman nine 
years old, who on Saturday mornings regu- 
larly straightens up all her belongings; coats 
and gowns are put in their places, petticoats 
and stockings are looked over and, if possible, 
mended; and shoes are brushed and handker- 
chiefs straightened out. Sometimes it isn’t done 


so very well; but then the big woman shows | 


the little woman where the mistake is, and 
next Saturday the mistake is not made. Now, 
this isn’t done because there are no servants 
to do it; for this little woman will one day 
be many times a millionaire, and, if sbe likes, 
can do as Lord Fauntleroy thought his uncle 
would, i.e., sleep in a coronet; but it is done be- 
“ause the wise mother wants to teach her 
daughter that waste and carelessness are 
wrong; that gentle women know about their 
belongings and see themselves that they are 
in good order. 

Now that’s the sort of training we want for 
our little women. We all love them much, 
very much; and we are a little bit inclined to 
allow them to think that they need do nothing 
and that “ mother” will do all, The time 
always comes when somebody is sorry for 
this. Don’t let it be your little woman who 
reproaches you, even by a look, for not teach- 
ing her what she should know. That’s my 
sermon to the big women, and I do hope they 
will take it in the spirit in which it is given. 
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That the AARREN HOSE 
PPORTER Fastener has 
rounded holding edges, and cannot 
cut the stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must cut it. 
Beware of imitations resembling 
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cut. Sold Everywhere. 
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illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers. 
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Graceful aod Perfect Fiting Garment 
Lh . ‘ \\I Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use, Fits any 
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Al VA 
il Ne Te ce vate Berect, New York City. 
The favorite fashion journals are ‘La Mode de Paris,” “Album 


Form, Follows every Fashion. An in- 

vention a8 Useful as the Sewing Ma- 

a 3 "and “La Mode.” Reason: They give the styles one 
EG ee of other books, have only reliable fashions. and 


chine, 

Free 30 days to test at your own bome. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 

each month contain practical lessons on Dressmaking, found only in 

these journals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cents for copy 

explaining latest style garment. 


A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration, 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,§ .80 
Ladies’ “ “ 8-39, 1.00 
. DEWEY, Mfr. 1397 W. Monroe St., Chicago. ? AGENTS 
Beod Money by P. O. Order, Catalogue Free. WANTED. 


‘gm DRESS PATTERNS 


sy THE TAILOR METHOD 
Sa Cut from Your Own Measure. 
Send for blanks and instructions for 
self-measurement. 
Will fit without change of seam. 


NATIONAL PATTERN CO., Bloomington, Ul. 








LADIES we want a reliable woman in every County to 
) establish a Corset Parlor for the sale of Dr. 
Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clas 

Wages, $40 to #75 per month, and expenses. We furnish 
complete stock on consignment; settlements monthly ; 
#3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 cents for sample 


postage 
| and terms, NICHOLS & CO., 378 Canal St., New York. 





\ FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR MIDSUMMER. 


By Isabel 
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to her by JOURNAL readers 
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A. Mallon 


MALLON will be glad to answer any question about woman’s wear which may be sent 
She asks, however, that she be permitted to answer through this 
though, if stamps are inclosed. she will reply by mail. 


Address 


all letters to MRS. MALLON, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philade pia, Pa. 


VEN though the A 


davs have come, the de 


iggtist 


sire of the average Wwo- 
man is to look well, and 
she finds when there is 
an inclination for her 
face to flush, when it 
show that she is 
warm and thateven mere 
existence is a little bit 
wearying, that the time has come to put be 
tween her and the world a fair illusion. It 
is very thin. It may be found in any color 
tw harmonize with her bonnet, or its trim- 
mings; the storekeeper shows it in rose, gray, 
scarlet, pale or dark-blue, lavender, olive, Nile 
and billiard-yvreen, seal and golden- brown, 
white and cream, as well as the most perfect 
yellow imaginable. Naturally you do not 
want itin black. You quiteunderstand, don’t 
you, that this fair illusion is that something 
called “the coquetry of the young, and the 
charity of the old—a veil?”’ For when you 
select a black veil you want one with tiny vel- 
vet or chenille dots upon it. 


does 











i; AVING got the bit of illusion, which we 

will say is of lavender. tobe worn with 
a white hat with violets upon it, it becomes 
necessary to put iton as Dame Fashion com- 
mands. You have procured three-quarters of 
a yard of material and you pin the centre of it, 
soit will not show, just to the front of the 
brim of your hat, and then you draw it back 
from there and pin it; then you find that the 
tulle in front will reach almost to your waist 
if it were allowed to hang down, but it isn’t. 
You take the two ends at the back, draw them 
up so that all that tulle isin) soft folds under 
your chin, and goes up high in the back where 
the ends are hidden. Now, the advantage of 
this, is that if the strings are becoming to you, 
you have their use without their warmth; 
thatthe tulle is certain to look pretty and, this 
is just a secret between you and me, it permits 
you to powder your throat so that you do not 
perspire there and the top of your collar is 
not stained. My dear woman, there never 
was a fashion that had not good sense at the 
back of it. 





T yID you have a pongee frock last summer ? 
‘ I mean one in the natural color; the 
kind that will wash and wash, and always look 
sretty and be cool. Well, if you did, and it 
“ outworn its usefulness, make a petticoat 
of it like one [saw the other day. The best 
parts of the frock were taken, and a very sim- 
je skirt reaching just: below the knees had 
ods made. It was lined throughout with 
thin and sleazy lining muslin that had been 
washed before it had the silk basted on it. The 
finish around the loweredge was a frill of plat 
lace, festooned about every half yard and 
caught with loops and ends of narrow. white 
ribbon. The lace itself was a full quarter of 
a yard deep. The only thing new about the 
skirt was the lace, and, though it looked pretty, 
it was very cheap. The girl who made this 
for her. mother—for there are, after all, lots of 
girls who make pretty things for their moth- 
ers—said that after the white lace had served 
its time, she intended to put black in its place, 
and loop it with black ribbon, as she had the 
flounce left from an old dress, and having cut 
outall the bad parts there was still enough to 
be used as a frill, and look well. 





DAINTY little brooch given to a bride- 

maid at a fashionable wedding was in 

the form of a small gold slipper, decorated 

witha wee bow of blue enamel. Such brooches 

are also shown in silver with a little rhinestone 

buckle instead of a bow. ILowever, the first 
is really the prettiest. 


| is taking an hour or two during the 
é summer days to make up underwear, it is 
wise to remember that percales, with tiny fig- 
ures in blue, pink, or lavender upon them, are 
much liked for nightdresses. The woman 
who is an adept with her needle will finish the 
sailor collar, the deep cuffs and the long piece 
down the front with scallops or points done in 
buttonhole-stitch with cotton matching the 
figure. Then a knot of ribbons, the same color, 
may be at the throat, and a rosette at each 
wrist. If the nightdress is smocked, or tucked, 
the stitches are also done with the colored 
cotton. 

FRENCH fancy, which is a very sensible 

one, is to have the outer petticoat of 
Striped alpaca, and material for these skirts is 
shown in blue and white, red and white, 
brown and white, purple and white, black and 
white, gray and black, and crimson and black. 
Such skirts wear well and can be prettily 
trimmed. 


DRESSY and becoming basque, for 

mother to have to wear with her “ best 
black silk,” is after the long jacket style: the 
skirt portion, instead of being of silk, is of 
black Chantilly lace. Of course, the wrists 
have a frill finish of narrower lace to corres- 
pond, and the collar, either high or low, as is 
most becoming to her, is of lace like that on 
the wrists, and so is the jabot, which is the 


neck dressing. The lace used need not be ex- 


pensive, although a fine design may be found. 
There has been nothing so pretty as this to 
make look elaborate a plain black silk bodice, 
and, of course, such a basque is suited to any 
age.. ‘“ 


Ww SS your blouse waist wear a pretty 
sailor scarf, Get your orother, or some 
body else's brother, to show vou low to tie it 
roperly, and let it be either a dark-blue, 
ea black or scarlet witha white polka dot 
upon it, ora W hite with any colored polka dot 
that you most admire, or which can be found, 


TTMIE woman whois very particular about 

| her letter paper no longer has a mono 
gram on it, but, instead, acipher,thatis, herown 
name twisted in some intricate fashion with 
a motto, or a mystical word with it. Usually 
this cipher is in gold or silver, but lately a 
very great liking has been shown for the white 
cipher upon white paper. 


N extremely useful present, to give some- 
d one who is very fond of reading, is a 
hook cover. It may be made of a bit of old 
brocade, lined with silk and its edges outlined 
with gold braid. It is wisest to choose a piece 
of brocade that looks as if it might have be- 
longed to one's great grand-mammia’s bro- 
caded petticoat. There are sold book covers, 
ready made, of undressed kid, linec with silk, 
having a strap for the paper-knife to go under, 
anda long ribbon for the book-mark. The 
woman whois able to use the brush and paint 
even a little, can put a monogram in one cor- 
ner of the cover on the outside, and paint a 
motto or aname on the ribbon book-mark, 
\ HITE glacé kid yloves, stitched with 

black, continue to be in vogue for an 

elaborate outdoor, or visiting, costume. As 
they clean very well they are not as expensive 
us they gvould seem at first. 
rPVUE prettiest hair-pins—that is, those with 

the long pin which can be stuck through 
a gauze bonnet—have round globe tops of 
blue enamel, with here and there a tiny dia- 
mond star studding them. Others have heads 
that represent stars formed entirely of small 
garnets. These can be gotten not only in the 
real, but in the French imitation, and the lat- 
ter, by-the-by, are marvelously good, 





rTMAE linen shirt, so much in vogue, has 
made small gold buttons and links to 
match a present much valued. One set 
shows buttons representing crescents in plain 
gold and links to correspond; another has 
oval buttons of gold, covered with white 
enamel, and a chip diamond in the centre of 
each, and the links of these are also in har- 
mony. However, for very general wear, three 
plain gold buttons, with links to match, are 
most useful, and are always in good taste. 
| I* your skirt and bodice have an unpleasant 
AL. way of separating at the back, I should 
advise your adopting the French fashion, 
which consists in sewing a large-sized hook 
on the band, placed so that the eve corres- 
ponding to it ison the belt of the bodice, and 
thus by their union not only will skirt and 
bodice remain in place, but they do not sepa- 
rate or permit the skirt to slide to one side in a 
way that isso much disliked. Never makea 
belt or a bodice too tight. It simply becomes 
useless then. Without being too loose it can 
be easy fitting, and in this way it will make 
easy the first closing, will draw the waist to a 
proper position, and will be—what a belt 
should—a comfort rather than an annoyance, 
( N evening dresses that have slight trains, 
long black ribbons — either velvet or 
moiré—are fastened in the centre of the bodice, 
and the ends, reaching almost to theend of the 
train, are allowed to fall straight. In chiffon, 
or any light material, a preference seems to be 
viven to black velvet. 


M Y dear woman, feathers are of mourn- 
; ing. Jet, even if it be dull, is not 
mourning, 
the ribbon used to tie your bonnet, ribbon, as 
a decoration, is certainly not permissible when 
mourning is worn. All these things are al- 
lowable with black, which is assumed for 
from one to three months, but their use when 
one is wearing crape is in extremely bad taste, 
\V ILL you take a little word of advice? It 

is true thatin September you can wear 
some of your summer clothes; if you happen 
to be down in the sunny South they can be worn 
far into October, but if you are in the West or 
the North it will be wisest to get the best wear 
possible out of them during August and the 
first of September. Summer dresses do some- 
times last from season to season, but these are 
usually the silks, challies and the cottons that 
are worth having cleaned. So don’t be too 
anxious to cast them aside and assume the 
jaunty jacket and the cloth gown that belongs 
essentially to the fall months; but, instead, 
get all the wear possible out of your summer 
frocks and all your summer belongings. It is 
a very old story that new clothes assumed too 
soon are worn out too soon, and are tired of 
too soon; so just take a bit of advice from one 
who has learned from experience, and freshen 
up and fix over and wear the summer frocks 
just as long as the thermometer will permit 
you to. I do not mean by this that they must 
show that they are getting to bein the sere 
and yellow leaf, but I do mean that you 
musn’t let them go away from you without 
their having paid in full, by their good service, 
the amount of time, money and consideration 
you have bestowed upon them. 
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Lace is not mourning, and, except | 
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PEARLINE | 


FOR SALE 
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Hot Ish 
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wie 
Weather+ 
Drives Women to their Senses. 
It’s the time when they must have something to lessen their 
work, It’sthetime when they musthave Pearline. Nothing else 
saves as much or does as much, in all washing and cleaning— 
and it’s done without harm. 

Soak your clothes in /’carine and watcr—no soap—Peare- 
tne contains all the soap necessary—two hours, or over night, 
rinse well, and they will be clean—particulars for this way of 
washing on every package. /7ot weather increases the number 
who use /’car/ine—but in cooler times there’s no falling off. 

It’s easily explained, you can drive women to use /’%carl- 
zne—some of them have to be driven to it. But, once they’ve 
used it, you can’t drive them into giving it up. 








Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘ this 


B W re is as good as” or *‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
! Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 199 JAMES PYLE, New York, 





DOCTORS RECOMMEND REAST’S PATENT 


[\UOLS 
hula 


BOYS, 











FOR LADIES, MAIDS, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN. 
Dr. M. O. B. NEVILLE, 
L.R.C.P., Edin. Medical 
Officer of Health, says, 
Nov. 1st, 1890 :— 

** From a scientific point or 
view, lam of opinion that your 
Corset isthe only one that gives 
support without unduly com- 
pressing important organs. Its 
elasticity, ina great measure, 
~~’ this. I am satisfied 

xy its support of back and 
shoulders, that it is a material 
help to expanding the chest.” 


“Mrs. WELDON’S 
FASHION JOURNAL,” 
says July '90:— 

** Undoubtedly supplies a 
long-felt want for ensuring an 
upright form and graceful Ccar- 
riage, COMBINES ELE 
GANCE of FORM WITH 
COMFORT, It renders a 
corset what it should be, com- 
fort, and support to the 
wearer, strengthening the 
spine, expanding the chest, 
and giving necessary support 
without tight lacing or undue 
pressure,” 


PRICES. 
Child’s under 5 years, 
3/4; Boys’ and Girls’ 


over 5 years, 4/6; 
Maids, 5/6; Ladies’, 
6/6, 8/6, 12/9, 18/6, 
22/6, 63/-. 


SULD BY ALL DRAPERS, OR SEND P.O. TO 
REAST, 15, CLAREMONT, HASTINGS, ENGLAND. 


FOR LICENSE FOR MANUFACTURING, OR SALE OF AMERICAN PATENT APPLY AS ABOVE 





No More . Round Shoulders. 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined 


Expands the Chest; prevents 
Round Shoulders, <A perfect 
Skirt-Supporter for Padies. 
No harness — simple — unlike 
all others, Allsizes for Men, 
Women, Boys and Girls, 
Cheapest and only reliable Shoulder- 
Brace. Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 
pender. It provides new and improved suspenders 
or men's pants, and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up, 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of S81 per pair, plain, or 81.50 silk- 
faced. Send chest measure around the body. Address { 















KNICKERBOCKER BRACE COMPANY, Easton. Pa. N. A. JOLLNSON, Proprietor. 


“A Weekly Sur- 


-prise party,” readers of the HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY call this 
charming paper. Each week a feast of women’s interests,—portraits, 
current events, new books, novelties in fancy work, dress, cookery, 
new ways of earning money at home. “Its weekly visits give a 
woman a new sensation,” writes one. Trial subscription, ten weeks 
for 25 cents; and if you send addresses of ten friends and name ¢his 
paper, you get also a beautiful paper-cutter and a desk pad FREE. 


- HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, Sixth and Arch, Philadelphia. 
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MARION HARLAND'S 
‘HOME TALKS" EACH WEEK 
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SOME STYLISH 


COTTON COSTUMES — 


By Isabel A. Mallon 


S we no longer insist that 
our cotton gowns shall 
be sent to the iaundry, 
as we no longer think 
that a cotton gown 
must of necessity be 
made in a flimsy and 
loose-fitting manner — 

what might be called the tailor-made cotton 
gown is shown and appreciated. For such 
yowns the rather heavy cotton fabrics are 
used, preference being given to white and blue 
linen, turkey-red, duck, the various striped 
and spotted piqués, such as are used for men’s 
waistcoats, and that rather heavy dark-blue 
which we call denim, and the English tailor 
calls dungaree. The cotton bodice is boned 
and fitted exactly as a cloth one would be. 
The same care is taken about the cut and 
the hang of its skirt; and exactness as well as 
daintiness must characterize it. Redfern 
shows how a cheap material may be devel- 
oped into the smartest sort of a gown, and 
how the white linen may fit as perfectly as 
the white cloth, and the blue dungaree have 
the air of style that seems to belong to the 
blue broadcloth. 


A BLUE DUNGAREE FROCK 


> denim or dungaree is used in con- 
J junction with white linen of a light 
weight for this costume. (Illustration No, 1). 
The skirt is quite plain in front and arranged 
in double box-plaits up the back; a two-inch 
band of white linen being applied on the 
skirt about a quarter of a yard from the lower 
edge, and constituting its only trimming. The 
bodice is a jacket basque of the dungaree; 
smoothly fitted in the back with square coat- 
tails. It arches over the hips, and is turned 
away from the front in revers fashion, to show 
a vilet of white linen, which is prettily shirred 
just above the bust, and then has the fullness 
drawn in again at the throat and waist-line. 
The fastening? Well, that is done at one 
side under the revers, so that the immaculate 
white front keeps its purity and its shape. 
The high collar is of white linen, embroidered 
in blue cotton, The sleeves are of the white 
linen, full and gathered at the shoulders, shirred 
below that so that a puff is formed and then 





gathered in again to. straight, turned-back 
culls that are buttoned at the wrists. With 


this will be worn a blue sajlor hat, with a 
bunch of white blowawaysand@ loops of white 
ribbon; orelse a small bonnet of blue straw 
trimmed with white blossoms. 

A costume like this would be pretty made 
up in white linen and trimmed with blue 
dungaree. In white trimmed with scarlet, or, 
if one wishes to look like the big white lilies 
in the garden, it could be made in all-white. 
When dungaree or piqué is used, such a cos- 
tume will not even need to become acquainted 
with the warmth of an iron, and as one can 
wear it an entire summer, it is easy to see why 
it may be developed after the fashion of the 
tailor-made gown. 


THE NEW COTTON FABRIC 
\ FABRIC is being shown that is rather 
i new to the Americans. At first glance 
it looks like an ordinary linen, bat at the 
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A DUCK JACKET (Illus. No. 3) 


second one you see that it has a decided 
twill, and you don't know exactly what to 
call it. They give it the simplest of names, 
calling it twilled cotton sheeting. It makes 
lp most effectively, and is specially suited to 
the designs that have a jaunty or boyish air 
aboutthem. Usually blue or scarlet twill is 
used for trimming, and white pearl buttons 
are made decorative adjuncts. The long coat 
basque with a plain skirt isa good model to 
se for this material; and so is the little jacket 
that flares away and shows a waistcoat, all 
buttoned down before, underneath it. 


A JAUNTY GET-UP 
ca cream twilled sheetingis chosen for 
. this jaunty get-up. (Illustration No. 2). 
The trimming is of that bright, honest red, 
known as “ turkey-red twill.’ Red in cot- 
ton has a special vogue given it this season, 
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A VERY DAINTY GOWN (Illus. No. 1) 


and she whose gown is trimmed with it can 
be as certain of her good style as is the 
one who puts frills of red chiffon or putfs 
of red silk on whatever her frock may be. 
The skirt of this dress is made of the cream 
sheeting, the design being plain and close- 
fitting. A few wrinkles near the top make 
it look graceful, and just at the side a seam 
is opened and turned back in revers faced 
with red and fastened down by two pearl 
buttons. <A section of red shows between 
the revers exactly as if ared panel were there, 
and the entire seam the full length of the 
skirt is piped with red. A blouse front of the 
sheeting is visible between the lapels of an 
Kton jacket, which is faced with scarlet and 
fastened, as illustrated, with whitebuttons. A 
high coliar of scarlet shows between the roll- 
ing one just in front. The sleeves of the 
sheeting are full and plaited on the shoulders, 
gathered into deep cuffs of the red, and are 
Muttoned the entire length with small, white 
pearl buttons. A scarlet turban, with large 
white roses upon it, is worn with this gown; 
the umbrella is of scarlet cotton, and the 
gloves are of white undressed kid. If as 
glowing an effect were not desired, then blue 
dungaree could be used for the facing, or, it 
one wished to be very severe, black heavy cot- 
ton could take the place of the one color that 
it is Nature’s own will we should all love, for 
even a baby will reach out for red in prefer- 
ence to anything else, 


THE STRIPED WAISTCOAT 
eee wear in the mountains special atten- 


tion is viven toa costume consisting of 


a plainly made serge skirt, a striped or plaided 
waistcoat with a high collar, and a cutaway 
coat fitted loosely in the back, the ordinary 
way in front, and having two tiny pockets, 
The sleeves should not be very high and the 
collar, a rolling one, is, like the culls, of velvet 
to match the coat. The little coat is fastened 
with two cords that cross over under the but- 
tons, sothat the waistcoat shows its full length. 
These waistcoats are of piqué or of that light 
wool stuff used for footmen’s waistcoats. They 
are made exactly as a gentleman's is, with a 
muslin back and a strap to pull them into 
position; but unlike those worn by a man they 
are not only carefully boned the length, but 
also have have a bone set crosswise on each 
side, so that nobody can jeer at your waistcoat 
wrinkling up when you sit down. The piqué 
ones show exactly the same patterns noticed 
in the material intended for men’s wear, and 
these, of course, can have the bones removed 
and be laundered at home; but the red-and- 
white stripe, or the blue-and-white stripe, such 
as has been counted the peculiar property of 
Jeames Yellowplush, must be sent to the pro- 
fessional scourers. 


A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN GOWN 


GOWN that is to be worn in climbing 
4 and tramping about the mountains, has 
a bell-shaped skirt of blue serge. Over this is 
worn a bright red-and-white striped waistcoat 
closed with small pear] bullet buttons. Then, 
the jacket is of serge like the gown, lined 
throughout with red satin, and having its collar 
and cuffs of dark-blue velvet. The hat is a 
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standing up just in front. The parasol is also 
of scarlet. The woman who wears this looks 
marvelously well just where she is, among the 
mountains. But it must be remembered that 
such a costume would be extremely out of 
place anywhere else, unless it should be on 
shipboard. 

I cannot say that I advise making the waist- 
coats at home. They are most difficult to fit 
and require the knowledge of a tailor to get 
them in proper shape. The entire look of the 
costume Is spoiled when an ill-fitting waistcoat 
is part of it, for nothing is quite so ugly. Of 
course, a loose silk shirt, ora linen one, can 
take the place of a fitted waistcoat, but neither 
are conceded to be as fashionable or in as good 
style. 

FOR TRAVELING CAPS 

rMHE cloth, serge or linen cap which is so 

light on the head, and which is generally 
becoming, is permitted for traveling, even if 
one does not go by sea. The traveler can un- 
tie her bonnet, arrange her hair as comfort- 
ably as — put on the little cap that is 
cool and pretty, and rest all during her jour- 
ney. However, when she gets near the end of 
it, the cap must be taken off and the chapeau 
assumed again, as good taste does not allow 
the cap being worn in a city, or when arriving 
in some large place. 

In blue or black serge a cap is most useful, 
because it will harmonize with the greatest 
number of dresses; and if, for vanity, a vanity 
that one easily forgives, you like to have on 
it the band bearing the name of the yacht 
upon which you last sailed, it can only be 
said that you are forgiven, and may indulge 
in this little weakness. 


A STYLISH WHITE COAT 

YX7 HITE duck, that heavy fabric in which 
old-fashioned gentlemen used to dress 
themselves, is now esteemed as desirable for a 
yachting or driving coat. Its only trimming 
consists of the large pearl buttons, and its 
special style of cut. The one pictured (Illus- 
tration No.3) hasa loose double-breasted front, 
and, while fitting properly in the back, it is 
rather full below the waist-line, a stitched 
strap of the same material, buttoned at each 
sidesholding the folds in place. The revers 
are finished with a double row of sfitching, 
and the buttons are very large white pearl 
ones. The pockets are stitched likethe revers, 
but a single line of stitching is the edge finish. 
The sleeves are hich on the shoulder, shaped 
in bell fashion at the wrist where they flare; 
but a few inches above that they are confined 
by a strap buttoned as illustrated. A blue 
yachting cap is worn with this, the coat itself 
being over a blue and white dungaree gown. 
While this coat.is made semi-loose, duck coats 
may be developed in reefer style or in close- 
fitting, long, coat basques. They are usually 
double-breasted so that the large, pearl but- 

tons may be used upon them effectively. 
THE LAST FEW WORDS . 
| N getting a costume or coat of any of the 
. heavier cotton materials, it is well to re- 
member that it requires the same care that 
does a cloth gown, and that beginning to press 
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A SYMPHONY IN RED AND WHITE (Illus. No. 2) 


it is the beginning of its downfall. Wear it as 
Jong as you can without its having the re- 
motest acquaintance with the heat of the iron, 
Wear it all one summer, and then before it 
makes its bow next year, send it to thecleaners 
and it will doservice foranother season, You 
think this soundsalittleexpensive? Well, now 
itis not. Because an ordinary cotton frock 
will only cost from a dollar and ahalf to two, 
to becleaned, and will range up to four and a 
half according to the elaborate method in 
which it is made. Personally, I may state 
that I have had two cotton gowns cleaned this 
season; that I paid three dollars for each one, 
and that instead of their looking like old 
gowns made over, I simply possess two new 
ones that did not muss or soila bit quicker 
because they had been taken through that 
mysterious process which only the profes- 
sional scourer understands. Such frocks as 
have been described in this article, that is, 
those of the heavier cotton goods, clean so 
that they look like new, and that is one of the 


soft felt one of dark blue, something like the : special reasons why I recommend them to the 
beefeater shape, and has a high bow of scarlet \ general woman, 
+ 
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Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets 
are made in black, white, drab and 
ecru, and in 24 styles to fit every form 
and taste. They cost no more than 
those boned with whalebone or horn, 
and are much superior. 

Leading dressmakers also use Dr. 
Warner’s Coraline Dress Stays in place 
of whalebone, as they are more reliable 
and do not, like whalebone, become 
bent and distorted with use. 


SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
WARNER BROS., 


New York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin. 


CLOAKS MADE TO ORDER. 


We are now working upon our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue. It will be a handsome Fashion Book with illus- 
trations, descriptions and prices of more than 100 styles 
of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks and Wraps, in 
both cloth and plush. It will be ready on August 
10th. We will mail itto you, together with FORTY 
SAMPLES of the Cloths and Plushes from which we 
make the garments, full measurement blanks, and a 
45-inch tape measure, on receipt of four cents in stamps 
to prepay postage. Write to us now and we will send 
you a copy with samples, ete., as soon as it Is issued, 
Be sure to mention THe Lapres’ Home JOURNAL. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
21 Wooster Street, New York City. 





Rogers, Peet & Co,, of New York City, invite 
requests for a leaflet ‘Bathing without Fear,” 
descriptive of a unique bathing suit and life-pre- 
server combined ; fur men, women and children, 







Lorimer Combined Bracelet and 
Glove Buttoner, Vat, Nov. 
"8S, Dee, "SS, April "9. 


When fully open (the cut shows it partly open) it 
forms a perfect glove buttoner, when closed on 
the arm it becomes an artistic bracelet. It will be 
seen that this unique invention supplies a buttoner 
convenient and rendy for use at all times, thus 
preventing that greatest of annoyances toa lady, 
the misplaced or fost buttoner. Price, in rolled 
siiver plate $1.00, heavy rolled gold plate, warran 
ted for five years, $1.50, sterling silver, $150, 1 

karat solid gold, $5 00. 


These Bracelets may be ebtained from 


C. D, LYONS & CO., Mansfield, Mass. 
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Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. Whether you 
live in ‘Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 
Philadelphia. Our mail trade is the largest, 
Samples of beautiful selected papers sent for 8c, 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa, 














* PORTABLE BATHS. 
cf Best ever cnown Whelessis and Retail. 

ae Se Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
23 Send for Circulars. 
of Ae E. J. KNOWLTON, 
a 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 





We make hundreds of 


. Moth Proo s red cedar chests every 
4m season. Ours is largest chest factory 


in the world. Write for prices; illus- 

strated descriptive circular. Shall be 
lad to reply. Need not send stamp 

fiarny MYERS MFG, CO., Nashville, Tenn 
samples and Instructions FREE 
Pant Stretchers by mall. 


Bay State Tatloring Co., Boston. 
Corset “substitute, Bosom-form, skirt- 
supporter and shoulder-brace combined. 
Send stamp for circular to HOYDON 





and fine Suits. Send for 


$3 PANTS 


Send 25c. for postage. 
H Price, #1 
MFG. CO., 132 Elisworth St., Philada. Agents wanted, 








Ladies, Send Stamp for Primer. 


I do shopping of all kinds. Eight years’ experience , 
best refereuce, MABRJORIK MARCH, #041 Spruce St., 
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SHE-PRACTICAL 


EDITED BY MF’ LOQUISA KNAPP 


Mrs. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL sisters - 
to send her any new receipt or idea for kitchen or 
table 
rates 


All such accepted will be paid for at liberal 
Questions of any sort, relating to house- 


keeping, may be asked without hesitation, and will 


be cheerfully answered in this Department. Address 
all 


letters to MRS. LOUISA KNAPP, care THE 
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FOR A COLD SUMMER DESSERT 


By Maria PARLoA 


Wik demand for cold, 
light desserts in the sum- 
mer months is one that 
a@ housekeeper is some- 
times at her wit's end to 
meet, Yet there are 
many cold dishes which 
fulfill all the require- 
ments of the season, and 
are at the same time 
easily prepared. The 
following are selected 
from among the best: 
STRAWBERRY CREAM 


Soak half a box of gelatine in half a cupful 
of cold water for two hours. Hull one quart 
of strawberries, and add a cupful of sugar to 
them. Mash the strawberries and sugar and 
let them stand for two hours; then rub 
them through a fine sieve into a large bowl, 
which place in a pan of iced water. Whip 
one quart of cream to a froth. Pour half a 
cupful of boiling water on the soaked gela- 
tine; strain this upon the strained straw- 
berries. Stir until the mixture begins to 
thicken; immediately begin to stir in the 
whipped-cream, a little at a time, using two 
quarts in all. When the cream becomes so 
thick that it can hardly be poured, turn it into 
molds and set in a cold place to harden, 
Serve with whipped-cream for a garnish. 


A SIMPLE RICE PUDDING 


For a small pudding use one pint of miik, 
half a pint of water, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of corn-starch, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-quarter of a cup- 
ful of rice. 

Wash the rice in three waters, rubbing it 
well between the hands in the first water. Put 
the rice in a saucepan with a quart of cold 
water, and place it on a cool part of the range 
for half an hour. At the end of that time 
pour off the water and add half a pintof cold 
water. Place in the double boiler and cook 
half an hour; then add half the milk. 

Mix the corn-starch with a quarter of a cup- 
ful of the remaining milk, and stir into the 
pudding. Cook for half an hour longer. 
Take the pudding from the fire and add the 
salt, sugar, a slight grating of nutmeg and the 
remainder of the milk. Pour the mixture 
into a pudding dish and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. Serve cold. Any 
other flavor may be substituted for the nut- 
meg. 














TO MAKE A SNOW PUDDING 


A generous quarter of a box of gelatine 
should be soaked in one-third of a cupful of 
cold water for two hours. At the end of that 
time add half a pint of boiling water, half a 
pint of sugar, the juice of one lemon and, if 
convenient, the juice of an orange. Stir until 
the gelatine aud sugar are dissolved. Should 
the gelatine not dissolve perfectly, place the 
bowl in a pan of boiling water for ten min- 
utes. Strain this mixture into a large bowl 
and set in a cold place. When perfectly cold 
set the bow] in a pan and surround it with iced 
water. Add the unbeaten whites of two eggs. 
Watch the mixture, and when it begins to 
congeal, beat with a whisk, or a Dover egg- 
beater, until it is white and so thick that it 
will hardly flow when poured. Rinse a mold, 
or large bowl, in cold water and pour the pud- 
ding into it. Set by the ice for a few hours. 
At serving time dip the mold into warm 
water; then wipe it and turn the pudding on 
a flat dish. Poura soft custard around it, or 
serve the sauce in a pretty pitcher. 


A DELICIOUS SOFT CUSTARD 


Beat together the yelks of two eggs and 
two whole eggs. Add tothis three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, half a salt-spoonful of salt and 
three gills of milk. Pour the mixture into a 
double boiler (having the water in the under 
kettle boiling hot) and place on the fire. Stir 
all the time until the custard begins to thicken, 
which will be in about five minutes. Take 
from the hot water at once, and, placing the 
basin in a pan of cold water, stir until the 
custard iscool. Flavor with half a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract. 


BLANC-MANGE WITH VANILLA 


Make this the same asthe chocolate, except 
that the chocolate is to be omitted, and a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, and two table- 
spoonfuls of suggr used. Or, half the vanilla 
may be poured into a mold and the chocolate 
mixture be added to the other half; in which 
case use only two tablespoonfuls of sugar in 
dissolving the chocolate. 


A GOOD LEMON JELLY 


Soak one package of gelatine in half a pint 
of cold water for two hours ormore. Pour on 
this one quart of boiling water, and add a pint 
of sugar. Set the bowl in a pan of boiling 
water and stir until the sugar and gelatine are 
dissolved; then add half a pint of lemon- 
_— and strain through a coarse napkin. 

urn into molds and set away to harden. 


RASPBERRY EXOTIGUE PUDDING 


For a small mold of this pudding there 
will be required :—one pint of water, four table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca exotique, one tablesp. 1On- 
ful of lemon-juice, one-third of a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a pint and a half of raspberries 

Put the water in a saucepan and on the 
fire. When it begins to boil sprinkle in the 
tapioca exotique, stirring all the while. Cook 
forten minutes stirring continually; then add 
the sugar, salt and Jemon-juice. Rinse a 
mold in cold water. Puta few spoonfuls of 
the tapiocainto it; then a layer of raspberries, 
and again tapioca. Go on in this way untif 
all the materials are used, Set the mold ina 
cool place for several hours. At serving time 
turn the pudding out on a flat dish, and serve 
with sugar and cream or soft custard. 

Tapioca exotique is a very fine French prepa- 
ration of pure tapioca. It cooks clear very 
quickly. 

JELLY OF ORANGES 

Make this jelly the same as lemon, except 
that a pint anda half of boiling water is to 
be used, besides one pint of orange-juice in- 
stead of lemon. When the oranges are not 
sour, add the juice of one lemon, 

FOR COFFEE JELLY 

Coffee jelly is made the same as lemon, save 
that one pint of strong coffee, and only a pint 
anda half of boiling water are used instead 
of lemon-juice. Serve with whipped-cream. 
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SOME DAINTY RELISHES 


STUFFED TOMATOES 


ELECT a number of ripe, good-shaped, 
smooth, medium-sized tomatoes. 
Remove an even slice from the 
smooth ends of each; takeout, with 
asmall spoon, the pulp and juice, 
and put these in adish. Prepare a 
favorite forcemeat: fill each tomato 

nearly full with the forcemeat. Replace the 
slices which were cut off. In cutting the 
tops off, and removing the pulp, be very 
careful not to injure the shape of the tomato. 
Put them ina pan and pour over them the 
pulp and juice, strained; add five or six sma!l 
pieces of butter; bake from twenty to thirty 
minutes, or longer, if necessary. If baked too 
fast or too long, they will lose their shape and 
firmness. When done, slide them with a flat, 
tin shovel from the pan to a flat dish. Of 
different forcemeats, used with tomatoes, the 
following one is preferred by the writer: 

Quantity of crackers according to the number 

of tomatoes used; crush them very fine with 

a rolling-pin; put in a dish, and season to 

taste with salt, pepper, celery-salt, thyme, 

sweet-marjoram, summer-savory and butter. 

Quite strong seasoning is preferable for this 

forcemeat; scald with boiling-hot water, using 

enough to make it thick and smooth. 


PICKLED PEACHES 


\HOOSE perfect, sound peaches of medium 
4 brush them all over with a soft 


A size; 
brush. Boil together six quarts of water and 


a pint of coarse salt, and skim it until it is | 


clear; then cool it; the quantity may be in- 
creased or diminished tosuit the quantity of 
peaches; but this proportion of salt and water 
must be observed. When the brine is cold, 
put the peaches into it and let them stand 
forty-eight hours. Then rinse them in cold 
water, dry them on a soft towel, and stick 
half g» dozen cloves in each one. Boil and 
skim, till clear, as much vinegar as will well 
cover the peaches—the quantity may be 
gauged by measuring the brine—allowing for 
each quart of vinegar four blades of mace 
and quarter of an ounce of stick cinnamon. 
When the vinegar has boiled about fifteen 
minutes put in the peaches and -remove the 
preserving-kettle containing them to the hack 
of the fire, where its contents will not boil; 
let the peaches stand in the hot vinegar for 
five minutes, then put both peaches and vine- 
gar at once into air-tight glass jars. 


PEACH MANGOES 


REPARE a brine. Boil together six 
: quarts of water and a pint of coarse 
salt, and skim it until itis clear; then cool it. 
The quantity may be increased to suit the 
number of peaches, but the proportion of salt 
and water must be observed. Choose fresh, 
sound peaches, brush them with a soft brush, 
and lay them in the cold brine for three days. 
Then remove them from the brine; cut a 
piece out of the top of each one, and take out 
the stone without enlarging the top; for two 
dozen large peaches mix together two pounds 
of brown sugar, one onion, and a clove of 
garlic chopped fine, four ounces of grated 
horse-radish and white mustard-seed, one 
ounce of powdered cinnamon, and half an 
ounce each of ground-cloves, mace, turmeric. 
Use sufficient salad-oil to moisten these in- 
gredients. Fill the peaches with them; close 
the cut with a piece of peach, and either sew 
or tie it in place. Put the stuffed peaches 
into glass jars, cover them with cold vinegar, 
pour two tablespoonfuls of salad-oil in each 
jar and seal them air-tight. 





SIX WAYS TO SERVE SHRIMPS 


BREAKFAST SHRIMPS 
| UT two plates of raw 
sal 


wepan of boiling 


shrimps into a large 
4 ter, well salted 
fifteen minutes strain and leave to cool 


Alter 


Now, awrench of the head, a twist of the tail, 
and, see! they slip out wholeand firm. Place 
these in an écru or pale-green dish—harmo- 


nious background for the rosy semicircles. 
With our dDreakfast dish of snowy hominy 
they are simply delicious. 


FRIED SHRIMPS 


soil two or three dozen large sprawns 
When cool, pick and Jay in batter (two eggs, 
tablespoonful of cream, salt). Now roll 
sprawns in cracker-dust; dip again, roll again, 
and fry in hot butter. They are far superior 
to fried oysters, 

SHRIMP PIE 

Boil two plates of shrimps, pick and chop 
with sprig of parsley, bit of thyme, pinch of 
black pepper, two tablespoonfuls butter, half 
cup of cream or very rich milk, three eggs, 
cracker crumbs to make stiff batter. Bake in 
buttered dish until a delicate brown. 


SHRIMP FRICASSEE 

Boil and pick two plates of shrimps. Put 
into a saucepan one heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, into which mince half of asmall onion, 
sprigeach of thyme and, parsley, pinch each 
of salt and pepper. Add shrimps, stir until 
brown, add one cup of milk, boil up and 
s¢rve. With plain ricethis cannot be excelled. 

SHRIMP FRITTERS 

One plate prepared shrimps chopped into a 
batter made of three eggs, half-cup of milk, 
tiny pinch of salt, teaspoonful of melted but- 
ter, bread-crumbs to make a stiff batter. Fry 
in boiling lard and serve very hot. 

SHRIMP SALAD 

Line a glass dish with crisp lettuce leaves, 
Mix together one plate prepared shrimps 
(boiled and picked), two stalks of celery, pinch 
of salt. Place among the lettuce leaves, Over 
this pour a dressing made as follows: One 
gill of cider-vinegar, teaspoonful of mustard, 
pinch of sugar, yelk of one hard-boiled egg, 
well mashed. Bring to a boil, then cool. Cut 
white of egg into rings, place an olive in each, 
and arrange about the salad. 
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FIVE SEASONABLE RECEIPTS 


CHOW-CHOW, OR MIXED PICKLES 
( ys k-HALF gallon best cider-vinegar, one- 

. half pound of yellow mustard, ground. 
Mix the mustard with a little vinegar; put 
vinegar on the fire, and when it boils, stirin the 
mustard and let it simmer. Then it off 
and it is ready for the vegetables. 

One-quarter pound of mustard-seed, eight 
peppers, cut fine; one quart of small onions 
one dozen cucumbers, one quart of lima beans 
boiled, half done; one quart of green corn 
cooked four minutes, one-quarter peck small 
string-beans, one head of cabbagecut fine, and 
one-half teacup of salt. 

Partly boil the vegetables except cucumbers, 
peppers and cabbage. Salt the cabbage and 
cucumbers, let stand one hour; drain olf. 
Mix all the ingredients and boil five minutes. 


A DELICIOUS SHERBET 

Mix together one pint of milk, one pint of 
sugar, one pint of water and one pint of 
canned apricots rubbed through a sieve. 
Freeze. Peaches may be used instead of apri- 
cots. Many people do not like ice-creams, and 
this is a good substitute, as it is more nourish- 
ing than regular water-ices, and easy to make. 

EGG SALAD 

Boil eight eggs fifteen minutes; chop, salt 
and pepper them; then take one teaspoonful of 
flour, one of sugar, one of butter, one of pre- 
pared mustard and half a cup of good vinegar; 
cook five minutes and pour over the eggs. 

A FIG PUDDING 

A half pound each of figs and suet chopped 
fine, and a half pound each of brown sugar 
and bread-crumbs; six ounces of flour; two 
acid apples chopped fine; a half cup of sweet 
milk, and three eggs, the whites and yelks 
beaten separately. If suet is not at hand, use 
butter, creamed and mixed with the flour. 
Mix the sugar, eggs, and milk, stir in the other 
ingredients, put in a buttered mold, and boil 
four hours, 


SAUCE FOR FIG PUDDING 
A heaping cupful of white sugar; a half 
cup of butter; a cupful of hot water, and two 
eyyvs, broken and stirred in. Put the sauce in 
a saucepan, placed inside of another larger 
pan containing hot water; let it cook till it 
thickens. Add the rind and juice of a lemon. 


take 


























Economy is not in the purchase but in the use. Few articles of cloth- 


ing are extravagant to purchase, but they are extravagant to wear. 
pecially is this true of laces, embroideries, and all delicate fabrics. 


Es- 
The 


washing of such articles should never be attempted without Ivory Soap. 


Ivory gives a fine lather, free from oil or grease. 


It is mild but effective. 


Dirt rots the fibre of all textiles, but it is nothing compared to the speedy 
destruction which comes with the use of impure soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for “Ivory? Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopyriGuT 1890, BY THE Procter & GamBLeE Co. 
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Food. Sold by Druggists generally. Soup. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila. Agents. 





USE HECKERS’ CAT MEAL 


REVOLUTION IN PRICES 
AT THE 


TEAS attic 


Finest Teas Imported. PREMIUM in Tea, equa! to 2 
per _cent., on $20.00 Tea orders, and all express charges 
paid. Send orders at once. Good Teas from 2% cents 
up. For new terms, address 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey street, New York. P, O, Box 289 
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MRS. KNapP cordially invites the JOURNAL sisters 
to send her any new receipt or idea for kitchen or 
table. 
rates. 
keeping, may be asked without hesitation, and will 
be cheerfully answered in this Department. Address 
all letters to Mrs. Louisa KNAPP, care of THE 


All such accepted will be paid for at liberal 
Questions of any sort, relating to house- 
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DISHES FOR HOT-DAY DINNERS 


By Jutiret Corson 

NY small bits of meat, fish, 
poultry or vegetables can 
be reduced to a pulp by 
pressing them through a 
sieve, which, being mixed 
with white soup or cream 
soup, makes a capital hot- 
day dinner, with a modest 
fish dish, some baked potatoes and 
a simple dessert. Any one who 
can make a smooth cream pud- 
ding-sauce, or good drawn-butter, 
can equally well prepare a white 
or cream soup without lumps, 
simply by blending butter and dry 
flour smoothly over the fire, and 
then gradually stirring in sufti- 
cient milk and water on white 
broth to form a soup of creamy 
consistency ; this, seasoned with 
salt and white pepper, well boiled, 
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may be varied infinitely by the addition of 


any vegetable, fish, or poultry, reduced to a 
pulp by being pressed through a sieve with a 
wooden spoon, Canned baked beans are 
ready for use cold; or they can be heated; or 
made into a soup or salad; or fried with a lit- 
tle chopped onion, and served with potatoes. 

Canned poultry is ready for salad as soon as 
the liquid is removed from it; a sauce can be 
made from this liquid, thickened with a little 
butter and dry flour rubbed to a smooth paste 
overthe fire; and the poultry warmed asa 
fricassee ; it can be made into a pie or a soup. 
After makinga white sauce, poultry can be 
warmed in it as a fricassee, or the small 
bits made into a soup; or into a pie, with the 
addition of a sauce or gravy; any scraps, 
finely minced, can be heated in gravy and 
served on toast, or chopped and seasoned for 
sandwiches; the smallest pieces can be used in 
a pulp, as the basis of asoup. 

From the canned fruits a great variety of 
desserts can be made with but little trouble; 
a good biscuit dough baked in round cakes, 
split and buttered, can be spread with straw- 
berries, raspberries, apricots, or peaches and 
sugar, for a short cake, and served either hot 
or cold, with cream, or with a sauce made by 
sweetening the liquid in which the fruit was 
putup. Baked with bread softened in sweet- 
ened milk, any fruit makes a* palatable and 
wholesome pudding; laid upon slices of cake, 
covered with the white of an egg beaten with 
sugar, and slightly browned in the oven, any 
canned fruit makesan excellent méringue. The 
addition of a tablespoonful of arrowroot or 
corn-starch to each quart or can of fruit and 
juice, with five minutes’ boiling, will give an 
excellent cold sweet, if the mixture is hard- 
ened in a mold. 

Fruit and the juice, smoothly mixed with 
bread or cake, and baked, makes an excellent 
pudding. Of course, every housewife knows 
the use of canned fruits for tarts and pies. 
But a novel form is the cold fruit soup; by 
boiling pearl sago to a smooth pulp and then 
cooling it with enough fruit to flavor it, a very 
refreshing soup is made; about a quarter of a 
pound of sago anda quart of fruit pulp and 
juice, will serve to make four quarts of cold 
fruit soup, of creamy consistency, most re- 
freshing and healthy. All fresh fruits are de- 
licious thus made into soups; and fresh vege- 
tables can be used in the same way, first being 
boiled to a pulp. Only the freshest and most 
sound fruits and vegetables should be pur- 
chased; the producers of such food have a 
great advantage ever purchasers, for they can 
gather their harvest at its perfection. 

In the city,as soon as green vegetables are 
® brought into the house they should be thor- 
oughly washed in cold water, and then Jaid in 
a cold, dark placg, preferably in the ice-box or 
ina cool cellar. Celery and lettuce thus 
treated, thickly covered with a wet cloth, and 
protected from the air, will be excellent. 

Fruit keeps bestin a cool, dry place. Damp- 
ness which nourishes the freshness of veg- 
etables makes fruit mold. Changing temper- 
atures are injurious to all foods; in warm, 
damp summer days meats sometimes spoil in 
“transit from market to the purchaser's ice- 
box; the same danger exists in summer, when 
to spare heat, a cool ovenis used for baking 
meat, just enough warmth being generated to 
taint it without cooking it. 

Purchase all perishable foods in summer in 
small quantities; use such as can be quickly 
cooked, like chops, steaks, fried and broiled 
fish; the cream and white soups made from 
canned goods and small portions of cooked 
foods; eat plenty of fresh vegetables, that can 
quickly be cooked, and salads which require 
no cooking. Once or twice a week builda 
good fire and bake a supply of bread, cake, 
pies, puddings that will keep two or three 
days in a cool, dry place; and roast or boil a 
joint of meat or ham or tongue, or some poul- 
try to use coid. In this way but a little fire 
need be made daily. 

Make the luncheon or supper a cold meal, 
except for hot tea, coffee, cocoa or milk; and 
only once a day light a fire large enough to 
broil or roast meat for dinner. 





[ Under this heading I will gladly answer 
any domestic question sent me by the JOURNAL 
sisters—LOUISA KNAPP.] 


X.Y. Z.—A good way to make bouillon is to take four 
pounds of beef from the middle of the round, two 
pounds bone, two quarts cold water, one tablespoonful 
salt, four peppercorns, four cloves, one tablespoonful 
mixed herbs. Wipe and cut the meat and bones into 
small pieces; add the water and heat slowly; add the 
seasoning, and simmer five hours. Boil down to three 
pints; strain, remove the fat and season with salt and 
pepper. Boil one onion, half a carrot, and half a turnip 
with itif youlike. Serve in cups at luncheons, evening 
companies, etc. 


N. P. M.—Salt-rising bread is made in the following 
manner: Add to one pint of scalding water, suflicient 
flour to make a thick batter; add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and beat until smooth and full of air-bubbles. 
Cover closely, and stand in a pan of warm water and 
keep in a warm place over night. In the morning 
scald one pint of milk, stand aside until lukewarm; 
add ateaspoonfu. of saltand enough flour to make a 
batter that will drop, not pour, from a spoon. 

Now turn into this the salt-rising, which should be 
very light and emit a very unpleasant odor; beat thor 
oughly and continuously for three minutes, then cover 
with a towel, stand in a pan of warm water, and put 
where it will nosy warm until very light (about two 
hours); then add snfficient flour to make a dough; 
knead thoroughly and continuously until smooth and 
elastic, divide into loaves, mold, place in greased pans, 
cover with a towel, and when very light, bake in a mod- 
erate oven (300° Fahr.) one hour, 

This must be kept very much warmer than a yeast 
bread or it will not rise. It is thought by some, more 
digestible than any other kind of bread, 


L.. S.—Bearnaise sauce is nice made by this receipt : 
Yelks of four eggs, dash of cayenne pepper, four 


tablespoonfuls of olive oil, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, four tablespoonfuls of hot water, one table- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar. Beat the yelks until 
creamy; add the water and oil; stand the bowl in 
a pan of boiling water, and stir until the eggs thicken. 
Take from the fire and add the vinegar, salt and pepper ; 
mix well and stand away to cool, 


EK. L. R., PA.—Make your sweet-bread salad like this: 
Clean and parboil one pair of sweet-breads, then throw 
them into cold water for a half hour. Remove the fat 
and skin, and cover them with fresh boiling water: add 
a teaspoonful of salt and simmer gently for twenty 
minutes, When done, stand away to cool, When cold, 
cut into thin slices. Wash and dry the tender leaves 
from one head of lettuce. Rub the bottom of a soup 
dish with onion and make in it nearly a half-pint of 
mayonnaise, Place athin slice of onion in the centre 
of your salad dish, arrange the lettuce leaves around it; 
mix the sweet-breads carefully with the mayonnaise; 
and putin the centre of the dish. 


Mrs. N. P., Limerick—The small quantity of cochi- 
neal you use in coloring cake is not injurious. 


Mrs. kh. -Make a plain omelet as follows: Beat three 
eggs ina bowl with a fork. Put a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut Ina frying-pan, shake itover the fire 
until melted, but not brown; turn in the eggs and shake 
over a quick fire until they begin to thicken; sprinkle 
over them three tablespooufuls of finely chopped 
cooked beef, season with salt and pepper, roll and turn 
out on a hot dish. Oyster omelets are nice made by 
using finely chopped oysters mixed in with the eggs and 
served as soon as dished, 


Mrs. A. S. C., Fa.—If you make candy by this re- 
ceipt you will like it: One cup of New Orleans molasses, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, one cup of brown sugar, 
one ounce of melted butter, Mix all together and boil, 
without stirring, until it hardens when dropped in cold 
water; then add a teaspoonful of baking soda and pour 
into buttered tins ; or, when cool, pull and cut into sticks. 
While pulling, brush the hands with butter or moisten 
them with iced water, 


Mrs. C., OREGON—If the parsnips are young, scrape 
and throw into cold water; if old, pare and cut in 
quarters. Put them into a saucepan of boiling water 
and boil until tender (if young, three-quarters of an 
hour; if old, one and a quarter hours), When done, 
drain them, lay them on a heated dish, heads all one 
way, cover with cream sauce or drawn butter, and 
serve with corned-beef or boiled salt fish. 


Mrs. KE. M. H.—To make nice doughnuts take one 
pint of milk. one-half cup of sugar, flour sufficient to 
make asoft dough, three eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half cup of yeast and two ounces of butter, Seald 
the milk, add to it the butter and stand one side to cool. 
When cool, add the yeast, sugar and flour; beat thor- 
oughly, cover, and stand in a moderately warm place 
over night. In the morning, beat the eggs until light, 
stir them into the batter, then add suflicient flour to 
make a soft dough; knead lightly, cover and stand away 
until light. When light, take out about half the dough, 
roll it out on a baking-board, cut into doughnuts with a 
large round cutter; then with a small cutter make a 
hole in the centre. Spread a clean bread-cloth over the 
kitchen table, dust it lightly with flour, place the dough- 
nuts on this cover and let stand a half hour, Then have 
ready.a deep kettle of boiling fat—suet is the best. Put | 
the doughnuts into this fat upside down (4. €, the side | 
that was up on the table should go down in the fat). In 
standing, a crust forms on the surface, which prevents 
the doughs from beco:ning light if they are placed | 
in the fat with this crust uppermost. Fry on one side; | 
turn by slipping a fork through the hole in the centre ; 
do not stick the fork into the doughnut. When done, | 
drain, and dust with powdered sugar. | 


Mrs. J. H.—The fillet of beef is the tenderloin. To | 
prepare, first remove with asharp knife every shred of 
the muscular covering on one side of the fillet. Now 
cut larding pork (very fat salt pork) into tiny strips, 
and throw them into a bowl of iced water to harden, | 
Place one strip into the slot end of the larding needle as | 
far as it will go: thrust the needle into the meat, taking 
a stitch across the top about one inch deep; push the | 
needle through; place the finger lightly on the strip of 
pork and draw the needle out, leaving the pork exposed 
about a quarter of an inch at each end of the stitch, 
Continue until you have a row of these down the centre | 
of the fillet about one inch apart. Into the bottom of a | 
baking-pan put one small onion sliced, one small carrot 
sliced, a stalk of celery cut into small pieces, four cloves, | 
and two bay leaves; put the fillet in the pan on top of | 
these, dredge with pepper, and spread thickly with but- | 
ter; add a teaspoonful of salt to a quarter of a cup of | 
boiling water, and pour into the bottom of the pan. 
Bake in a quick oven for thirty minutes, basting four or 
five times. When done, take out and ee on a hot | 
dish. Add to the pan one tablespoonful of butter, and 
brown ; then add two tablespoonfuls of flour; mix well; 
add one pint of stock or boiling water, stir continually | 
until it boils, strain into a frying-pan, and add one pint 
of fresh stewed or canned mushrooms. Cook five min- | 
utes, take from the fire, add a teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, salt and pepper to taste; pour it around the | 
fillet, and serve. 





AN EASTERN MATTRESS 


By Linian ALLEN MARTIN 


OT the only thing, but one 
of the most practical things, 
that I learned from the half- 
civilized natives of North 
Siam during a residence of 
several years among them, 
was a way to make a cheap 
and serviceable mattress. 

For a crib or cot I know of nothing better 

than the salee in common use among the Laos, 

Take two pieces of heavy, unbleached mus- 
lin, from two to six inches longer and an inch 
broader than the finished mattress is required 
to be. A long mattress requires more allow- 
ance made than a short one, as more seams 
are to be taken off of it. With a carpenter's 
square and rule divide all the material into 
cross-Wise strips three inches wide, marking 
the divisions clearly in pencil, thus :— 

Now tear off strips 
of muslin three in- 
ches in width and 
as long as the large 
pieces of muslin are 
wide, as many strips 
as there are pen- 
ciled lines upon the 
material first pre- 
pared. Tear off al- 
so a strip of muslin 
three inches wide, 
long enough to go 
entirely around the 
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mattress when finished. 

Begin at the first pencil line on one of the 
lurge pieces, turn the muslin down at the line 
and crease it. Turn down one of the long 
edges of a three-inch strip about one-quarter 
of an inch; baste this to the penciled crease in 
the muslin foundation. Overhand the four 
thicknesses together, or sew them on the 
machine, making as narrow a seam as is com; 
patible with strength. Proceed in the same 
way until each pencil line has a strip of mus- 
lin sewed to it; and the other, unmarked side 
of the muslin, is divided into three-inch wide 
strips by the seams that have been taken up. 

Take the remaining piece of marked muslin, 
crease the first line, take the piece that has the 
strips attached to it, crease the remaining, 
long, loose edge of the first narrow strip, baste 
to the creased and turned-down muslin at the 

vencil line and sew as before until every three- 
inch strip is joined to each large piece of ma- 
terial at both long edges. 

Now you will have the upper and lower 
sides of the mattress joined by narrow strips 
of muslin running across from one edge to 
the other, forming four-sided cells, two-and- 
one-half inches high, a trifle less than three 
inches broad and as deep as the mattress is 
wice. Take the longest narrow strip, sew one 
long edge of itin the same manner in which 
the short strips were sewed (turning down the 
edge of the strip and also the edge of the 
mattress) to both sides and both ends of the 
mattress on the wrong or inside; then turn in 
and overhand it on the outside to both ends 
and one side of the mattress, leaving one side 
open through which to insert the cotton. A 
cheap quality of cotton is generally used, but 
any suitable material would do for stuffing. 














Should too much material have been allowed, 
a section or two can be cut off the end before 
the last strip is sewed on. Put the cotton in- 
to the cells, pushing it well down with a cane. 
When all the cotton is in, overhand the re- 
maining loose edge of the long. strip to the 
remaining edge of the mattress, on the out- 
side. Beat well to settle the stuffing. 

The mattress is made thicker by using wider 
strips for joining the two sides. IT have een 
them six or eight inches thick. Placing the 
pencil lines further apart makes a softer bed, 





For a cot the salee is very nice, as it can be 
made thin enough to roll up and thus be out 
of the way when not needed. In a child's | 
crib I have used a small salee for many years. 
Very comfortable cushions for the seats of | 
sofas and chairs can be made on the same plan. | 








Extract of BEEF. | 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


| 
The Year Mound. 
Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, | 
for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S | 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


| have sold exclusively for the last 
irty years 


BURNETT’S 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Acknowledged to be the BEST. 
Dee. 2, 1890. DAVID NICHOLSON, St. Louis. 
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CHORE SDENEDTIAM 


+ age as 








Preparation.” 





I1AM SANDWICHES A LA PARISIENNE. 

Between slices of thinly cut white 
bread spread a mixture of Cowdréy’s 
Deviled Ham, finely chopped, hard- 
boiled eggs and cream sauce. Stamp 
out in round, oval, square or oblong 
shapes. Butter the tops. Sprinkle on 
one-half the number of sandwiches, 
finely chopped parsley and hard-boiled 
yolk of egg rubbed through a sieve, 
and on the other half parsley and 
white of egg chopped very fine. 

Arrange tastefully and serve on 
small plates. 

Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts 

E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


‘DELICIOUS MINCE PIES 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 





/ AWARD 
received at all Pure 
j Food Expositions tor 

Superior Quality, 
Cleanliness, and con ve- 
nience to housekeepers. 






\ 


\A\ No Alcoholic Liquors. 


| 
) { sail et 
Each Package contains material for two large pies. 
if your grocer does not keep the NoneSuch brand, 

send 20c, for full size package by mail, prepaid, 


MERRELL & SOULE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. " 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


. BAKER & C028 


a Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation, It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Susar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 

% ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, aud admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
° TAKE AN ACENCY for 















universe 


SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
in Roasting and Bakes the 
Beet Bread in the world, 

Address nearest office for terms. 


w. A. DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. Chicago, Ilinols, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakiand, Cal, 


THE PEERLESS 
STEAM COOKER 


4, Willenable you to cook a whole 
meal over ONE burner on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook 
stove. It will pay foritself in 
one season, for canning Jruit, 
AGENTS ANTED. For 
particulars, address, with stamp, 
Cc. E. SWARTZBAUGH & CO., 
QUINCY, ILL. 

Pass your hand over 
the chimney of a light- 
ed lamp and feel how 
much heat goes to 
waste. This heat can 
be saved by use 0 


The Faity Stove. 


For presen light 
meals, making tea, co- 
coa and coffee, boiling 
milk, eggs and water, 
NeStings eel, pot ees, 
plasters, etc., It is won- 
derfully convenient. A 
perfect hot weather 
stove, as it does its work 
without heating the 
kitchen. Invaluable for 
babies and invalids 
who need food warmed 
atall hours of the day 
or night. It is the bach- 
elor’s friend. 
iT FITS ANY LAMP. 
Can not get out of 
order,and always ready 
for use. Sent free of 
charges to any address 
on receipt of fifty (50) 
- vents, money or stam ps. 
\\ The Norris M’f'g. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ERFECTION CAKE TINS, loose bottoms. Cakes re 
p moved without breaking. Agents 
wanted, Sample, 20c. RICHARDSON & Co., Bath, N.Y. 


Best Utensil in the 
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e Give plenty of light, air 
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ALL ABOU 


This department is under the 
answering any question regarding flowers and 
JOURNAL readers Mr REXFORD asks that, as 


answer their questions through his JOURNAI 
will answer them by mail if stamp is enclosed 


A LITTLE ABOUT ORCHIDS 


Hi large number of inquiries 
which come in about Orchids 
shows that the “eraze’’ for 
these beautiful flowers is spread 
ing among amateur tloricultur- 
ists. Many varieties can be 
grown in cool and temperate 
houses, or rooms, and in re- 
sponse to many correspondents I give soine 
cultural directions, and name some of the 
kinds with which the amateur may reasonably 
expect snccess. 

Epiphytel Orchids require a season of rest; 
then a season of growth follows. When the 
season of growth sets in—which is generally 
spring—the supply of water should be in- 
creased, also the temperature. When what is 
called the pseudo-bulb is nearly full grown it 
should receive the maximum amount of 
heat and moisture. sAs soon as the growth is 
completed the plants should be given more 
sun and air and less water, so as to well ripen 
the pseudo-bulbs, and thus insure good flower- 
ing. After the“ ripening off” of the bulb, 
only enough water to prevent the bulb from 
shriveling should be given. When buds show, 
give more water to fully develop the flowers, 
The plants generally make growth shortly 
after the flowering season. Then re-potting 
should be attended to, if it is necessary. 

The best potting material is good fibrous 
peat, and clean sphagnum moss, with plenty 
of broken brick, or pottery, intermixed, Good 
drainage should be provided. Plant the bulbs 
so that they stand somewhat above the top of 
the pot. In re-potting take care to disturb the 
roots as little as possible. Rather than dis- 
turb them much break the old pot. If bas- 
kets are used set the old one into one of larger 
size, and carefully work soil, or moss, about it. 
Do not re-pot oftener than is really necessary, 
as the plant is easily injured by rough or 
careless handling. 

Orchids, as a rule, are fond 
Henty of light; and many varieties delight 
In sunshine. Sponge the plants occasionally 
to keep them clean and free from insects, 
Cool-house Orchids like a temperature rang- 
ing from 45° to 65°, while temperate-house 
Orchids are fond of ten to fifteen degrees more 
of heat. Many kinds are grown on blocks or 
pieces of bark, suspended from the roof. Be- 
low I give a list of some of the kinds best 
adapted to amateur culture : 

Iusigne—Perhaps the best known variety. 
Flowering season from November to March. 
Color, yellow-green, spotted with brown and 
white. 

Lycoste spinnarii—Very popular. ‘The color 
ranges through shades of lilac, rose, and erim- 
son. It generally flowers from January to 
April, after which some rest should be given 
until an inch or two of new growth has been 





of fresh air and 


made. Use fibrous: peat, and top-dress with 
moss. Give partial shade; but good light and 


plenty of air. 
Odontoglossum —crispum 
varities in cultivation. 


One of the finest 
Season, Jenuary to 


May. Never allow it to get very dry. Usea 
compost of peat and moss. Drain well. 


Shade the plants in summer, and keep them 
moist and cool. White. 

Saelia albida—W hite. Season, November to 
January. Let it haveas complete a rest as pos- 
sible from Jantiary to March. Can be grown in 
pots, or in baskets of moss; or on blocks with 
a little moss about the roots. Temperature 
about 50° while resting; 65° during the grow- 
ing season. Plenty of air and all the light 
possible should be given. 

The above are all cool-house Orchids. They 
are all grown successfully if treated with care. 

The following are nperate-house varie- 
ties :— 

Dendrobium nobile—One of the 
Flowers, white and purple. 
and March. Resting season, December to 
April. Can be grown in pots or baskets of 
fibrous peat and sphagnum. Give consider- 
able sun in the fall to fully ripen the bulbs. 

Cattelya mossie—¥ lowers lilac and rose; lip 
spotted with golden-yellow. Season, May to 
de: & Resting time, November to May. 

Cattelya triane—Season, January to April. 
Color, white, shading to rose, lilac and purple. 
Can be grown in pots or baskets in peat and 
moss. Resting season, December to March. 
and partial sun to 


finest. 
Season, February 


insure success. 

Dendrobium Wordianum—Large white flow- 
ers with purple tip and yellow throat. 
treatment advised for D. nobile. 

Good plants of any of the above sorts will 
cost from one to five dollars each. I would 
not advise trying more than three or four 
kinds at first. Experiment with them, and 
if you are successful, then you can always en- 
large your collection. When well grown, or- 
chids are sure to give the greatest s: itisfi ction, 
because of their peculiar beauty of form and 
color, and their delicious fragrance. Many 
consider them the most beautiful of ‘all 
flowers. 


Give 


editorship of EBEN E 
floriculture 
far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
department 


REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 


which may be sent to him by the 


Where specially desired, however, he 


Address all letters direct to 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD LAWN 


OW shall To omake ai good lawn 
“When?” “Can If make it myself?” are 
questions heard continually For the 
benefit of those who cannot have the 
work done by some competent man, I 
will briefly describe the method that gives the 
best satisfaction. 
Seeding is the plan usually 
the one recommended bry 
vardeners 


” 


adapted, and 
all good landscape 
The turting of large lawns is sel- 
dom resorted to now. It is too expensive, 
and it is a difficult thing to obtain good turf, 

When practicable, the preparation of the 
soilfor the lawn should be made in the fall. 

After the necessary grading has been done, 
and a general level formation of surface es- 
tablished, let itbe again thoroughly plowed, 
harrowed and well pulverized, and then raked 
to a smooth, even surface, as smooth as possi- 
ble, and as fine as possible. Have it as nearly 
alike all over as possible, that is, make it as 
compact in one place as another, to prevent 
unequal settling. Spread a coating of well 
rotted and thoroughly putverized manure 
over the ground, if the soil is somewhat 
poor. Do this in the fall, if you prepare your 
lawn at that season. In the spring go over 
the ground with a fine-toothed iron-rake, 
and work the manure into the soil. 

Then sow the seed. Always use a liberal 
quantity. The cost of the seed is a very 
small item of the expense of making a 
lawn; and is always desirable to have a 
thick, close turf as soon as possible. There- 
fore,sow seed thickly. With thick seeding 
we can accomplish in one season what it may 
take several seasons to bring about from thin 
seeding. It is estimated by those who have 
had large experience in the making of lawns, 
that it is advisable to sow at the rate of 
four bushels to the acre, or a little over one 
bushel to one hundred feet square, in order 
to secure the quickest and most satisfactory 
results. Finish off by rolling the ground 
with amoderately heavy iron roller. If the 
ground is prepared this fall and seed is sown 
in April or May, next spring, you can have a 
nice, velvety lawn by August. 

If the turf is thin in spots, 
seed there, raking it in lightly. 

If the soil is poor, it will be necessary to 
enrich it each year by scattering fine manure 
over the sward in fall. If it is not very fine, 
the rake should be used in spring to remove 
the large portions which would seriously in- 
terfere with the working of a mower. 

Much of the velvety appearance of a lawn 
is due to frequent and careful mowing. If 
neglected, it will show it at once. A much 
thicker, better turf is secured by mowing at 
least once a week through the season. 


scatter more 


SOME NEW Gl GERANIUMS 


IIE present season son ha “er nus some very 
fine new Geraniums. Great improve- 
ments are constantly being made in this 
always popular flower. The petals 
broaden out yearly until we have now 

flowers circular in shape, in which the petals 
touch, and, in some varieties, overlap. The 
effect of a cluster of these perfect flowers is far 
superior to the best Geraniums of five or ten 
years ago. 

While the double sorts may be more de- 
sirable for bedding purposes, the singles are 
far superior for window and greenhouse cul 
ture. There are not so many flowers in a 
cluster, and the flowers are borne on longer 
stems; therefore, the individuality of each 
flower can be better asserted. 

I give descriptions of some of the most dis- 
tinct new sorts. I unhesitatingly recommend 
them to all wanting “the very best” in the 
line of Geraniums. 

Copernic—F lower very large, and perfectly 
round. In color, a charming shade of rosy 
carmine, soft, yet very brilliant. Small, white 
eye; trusses large, borne on long stalks. This 
variety received a first-class certificate of 
merit from the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Souvenir de Mirande—One of the greatest 
novelties among Geraniums that has appeared 
for several years. The flowers are large and 
circular. Upper petal, cream-white, edged 
with pink. Lower petals, salmon, 
with white. Of the freest possible habit, with 
enormous trusses. Very fine. 

Mrs. A. Blance—Large, round flower. Color, 
apricot-red, shading to rose in centre. Free 
grower, and great. bloomer. 

Barbizet—F lowers of extra size, and perfect 
in shape. Rich rose color, the upper petals 
shading to white. 

Mrs. E. G. Hill—F lowers over two inches 
across. Petals, light salmon in centre, bord- 
ered with rose, and veined with a darker shade. 

All of the above belong to the Bruant sec- 
tion, which seems to have more vigor than 
the older kinds. M. Bruant, the “ originator,” 
is a Frenchman, who is most enthusiastic in 
his cultivation of this class of plants. 
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FLOWERS FOR FARMERS’ WIVES 


© many farmers’ wives have no place for 


Howers except, possibly, some far-ofl 

yarden-spot, that I long to tell them how 

I have succeeded in raising flowers right 

at my buck door, in spite of chickens 

and little pigs. I have had flowers in boxes, 
and flowers in beds, in the most hopele 

situations, and under the most discourag- 

ing surroundings, that, nevertheless, 
souree ol delight all stimimer, 
First, as to flowers in boxes 

vet dry; provide good drainage 
one-third sand and use large 


Never let them 
have the soil 
boxes. You 


cannot keep asmall box of dirt from drying 


out, in the long hot days of July and August. 
I have had the best success with a wash-tub, 


orabox that would hold as much, Set on a 


stool to raise it above the reach of the chick- 
ens. Set your box as near the places where 
the men wash, as convenient, so they will not 
have to take any unnecessary steps, and ask 
them to pour wy water on the flowers instead 
of the ground 
water them in the evening. This arrangement 
will save you time and strength, and the 
fumily will take more interest and pleasure in 
your flowers than they will if you do all the 
work yourself, 

Unless you provide good drainage and a 
sundy soil, your plants will suffer during a 
rainy time. The ground will beconie thor- 
oughly soaked, and should ‘the water remain 
in the soil it will cause the roots to rot, and 
thus stop the growth of the plants, if it 
not kill them outright. 
sand, also, the soil may 


does 


become packed and 


soygy. Bore some holes in the bottom of 
your tub or box, Put in your old) broken 


crockery, bones, etce,, and some charcoal, — I 
think the charcoal keepsit pure and sweet, 
even though it is constantly damp, Cover 
these things with hay, so that no dirt can get 
through. Then get some good mellow soil, 
mix it with sand, fill your box, and it is 
ready for the plants. 

The kind of plants will depend on the situa- 
tion of the box. If it is on the north, try 
pansies, and put madeira vines. nasturtiums, 
petumas and sweet alyssum round the edges, 
These plants will do well in any situation, ex- 
cept the pansies; do not try pansies on the 
south or west. On the east, south or west, 


you can have good success with roses, 
geraniums, phlox, heliotrope, snap-dragons 
and ageratums If you use geraniums or 


roses, you will need two-year-old plants to 
get the best results, but you will not need 
more than four or five plants, of that age, to 
fill the centre. 

Whatever plants you use in the centre of 
the box, be sure to plant some or all of the 
plants named around the edges. I have found 
it almost a necessity to plant a madeira in 
each corner. They form large tubers, which 
take up quite a good deal of room, and by 
cramping the root-room for the flowering 
plants you will get so many more blossoms. 
If you cannot get madeira vines, ground ivy 
is the next best thing. It will rapidly fill the 
damp, mellow soil with roots, and answer the 
purpose. 

I have hadso much pleasure from flowers 
raised in this way, that I sincerely hope the 
discouraged flower-loving sisters will give my 
plana trial. 
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then you will only need to 
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Mrs. G.0O. M. 


HINTS 


Consult advertising Department. 





Kk. M. H.—I do not think you would be successful in 
growing Violets in an ordinary room; too dry an air. 
>. 


Mrs. W. W. F. wants some of the readers of the 
JOURNAL to tell her how to drive ants from her garden 
beds. 


(.J.S8.- Plant sent, Aucuba. The“ scale” you speak 
of is an insect Which will soon ruin your plant if not in 
terfered with, Apply kerosene emulsion, 


Mrs. A. R. P.—I know very little about Cacti; write 
to A. Blane, Philadelphia for information. The annuals 
referred to will grow well in ordinary soil. I have no 
plants forsale. You can get Aspidistra and Lobster 
Cactus of any firm dealing in plants. 


A. M.—If your plant has grown well in the soil it is 
in, give it more like it when you re-pot it. It can be 
re-potted at any time if you are careful to not disturb 
its roots. Cut back after it has blossomed, It is propa- 
gated by cuttings, which can be started in damp toad 


Mrs. L. G. A.-I would use Hermosa, pink, Mad, 
Plantier, white, andsome of the hybrid perpetuals, for 
cemetery. Hydrangea paniculata qrandifiora is an ex- 
cellent shrub for late blooming. Achillea is a constant 
bloomer, grows low, and covers the ground, Very 
hardy. 


Mrs. 8S M. W.—The Orange can be grafted at any 
time, but I cannot give you instructions which would 
enable you to do the job, unless you had some previous 
experience, Pe rhaps you can find some nurseryman 
or florist who can do it for you. I presume you could 
eet grafts from any large dealer. 


B. L. J.—This correspondent writes that her plants 
grow rapidly, and have very Juxuriant foliage, but no 
flowers. I inferthat she has given them too rich food, 
or too much root-room, thus encouraging growth of 
branches at the expense of flowers. Plants bloom best 
ina moderately rich soil, and a comparatively small 
pot. 


Mrs. C. L. F.—The Hoya is a slow grower at first, 
and does not seem to become fully established for two 
or three years, but afler becoming “established” it 
makes arapid growth. [It should be trained on a frame, 
or along the wall. The leaf sent is Maranta,a plant re 
quiring a mucky soil, plenty of water, warmth and 
shade, Shower often to keep red spider down, 


* READER” —T would advise youto plant Sweet-Peas, 
Phiox, Mignonette, Sweet Allyssum: and Pansies, Of 
the latter you would have no flowers early in the 
sexuson Unless you bought strong plants this spring. Sow 
the Peas as early us possible, Start the others in pots 
or boxes in the house and plant out as soon as the 
weather becomes warm. Sow Chinese Primrose seed 
atany time, 


M. C, A.—The Agapanthus requires a soil of loam 
and sand, a good deal of wyter, with good drainage, and 
is one of those plants whic ean be ke pt growing all the 
year round, Give plenty of root-room. It blooms in 
summer. Plant Calla in a rich, mucky soil, well 
drained ; water daily with warm water, and keep in a 
warm place. Cutting its flowers does not interfere with 
its blooming. 


W. H.—I prefer to keep Geraniums in poy rene 
winnie on a veranda, or under a shed; do not 
manure them, but aim to just keep them growing 
healthily ; shade from hot sun; water only when sur 
face of soil appears dry, and then thoroughly. If you 
object to odor of liquid manure, use Bowker’s * Food 
for Flowers,” which is odorless, and very effective. I 
would plant Fuchsias in leaf-mold mixed with enough 
sand to make it light and friable, and use nothing else. 


Mrs. M. B. K.—Give the Ornithogalum the same 
care and treatment given other bulbs. The Daphne 
like a cool room, and must be kept clean, and should 
be given a season of rest. Abutilons, Geraniums, 
Pyrethrums, Primula obconica, Chinese Primrose, 
Achania, Begonias and He liotropes are among the best 
winter-blooming plants. It would take too much space 
to give details of treatment in this Department. Read 
the JOURNAL, and consult back numbers, or buy a 
book on the general treatment required by house 
plants. 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
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DEAFNESS 


months without removal, and cause no pain, 


Pinless 
Clothes Line 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes with- 
| out pins; a perfect success; patent recently issued ; 
sold only by AGENTS to whom the exclusive right 
is given; on receipt of 50 cents we will send a sample 
line by mail; also, circulars, price-list and terms to 
agents; secure your territory at once, — Address 
THE PINLESS CLOTHES LINE COMPANY, 
17 Hermon street, Worcester, Mass. 








Tho ONLY PERFECT 
ROASTER ever ne 
EMour uit OLA 
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\ voP* BAYES 2 OBST BREAD. 


oe Makes a good STEAMER. 


If no agentin your! ocality 


. 5-ba, . Write for our special offer. 
‘ ting AGENTS WANTED 
: every where.Circulars free, 
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EST 
= GHEAPEST 


The “Gurney Hot-Water Heaters and Radia- 
tors” fully described in pamphlet book, 


to Heat our Homes,” free, on application. All 
lovers of a comfortable, healthy home should read it. 
» Mention Tur Lapies’ Homer JourRNAL, 
BRANCHES 


71 John Street, New York. 


j 47 So. Canal Street, Chicago. 
163 Franklin St., Boston. 31 ch Street, Philadelphia. 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS for Fall, ’91 and Spring, 92 Planting. 


Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, 
nias, Peonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc., etc., 
IN THOUSANDS OF VAKIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 

The flowers that cheer the homes in the Winter months when most needed ; 
Fall, are among the first to show their exquisite beauties in the Spring e 
The most extensive Catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Bulbous Plant 
the famous growers, ANT. ROOZEN & SON 
All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to apply to the undersigned sole 
(combined with Spring, 1892) Catalogue, more complete than ever before, which we take pleasure 
TER KUILE, Sore Amentcan Acent, 35 Broapway, New You City. (0. 0. 


ofall Our own Book on Cultivation for 40 cents, or free with orders exceeding $10. 


_ EDISON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA =o" 25¢ts, 





COMFORT IN HOUSE HEATING. — 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Floral Editor THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, writes of the 
Gurney Hot-Water Heater and Radiators: 


‘Il am greatly pleased with the Gurney.” 
‘‘Preferable to any other as regards effi- 
ciency and ease of management.’ 
‘‘Particularly pleased with its grate.’ 
‘“‘It responds very quickly.’ 
I am perfectly satisfied with 
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Iris, Amaryllis, Glox- 


that planted outdoors in the 


ix published by 
Hottanp. (Established Ist), 

ageut for our Fall, 1891 
in sending 
sox 260 


OVERVEEN (NEAR Haantenwy) 


RELIEVED ~ 


When caused by Fevers, Colds, Measles, Catarrh. Gatherings, ete., by the use of the ore Sound Discs. Worn 
For partial de “ufness only. HE, A. 


VALLES, Butparrorr, CONN 












son’s Encyclopedia of general informas 
tion and Universal Atlas is the best book 
ever published. It contains512 pagesand 
50 full page maps in colors—hundreds of 
_ ges of matter never before printed. 
opulation of every state and territory. 
Census of 1890. Population of all cities of 
6000 and over in 1890, 1880 and 1870. Thou- 
sands of simple rules and originai methods 
and answers almost any question that 
he possible arise. Absolutely accurate. 
Agents Wanted ; One agent sold 285 cop- 
ies in $ days another 
318 in 5 days, another 1920in Troy in 2 weeks. Send 25cts 
for agents terms and sample copy bound in limp cloth; 
for 50cts. for sample in library style. Complete agents 
outfit 75cts. post paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. LAIRD & LEE, 263 Wabash Ave., Chieago, IL 
GIVEN AWAY! A “Clothilde Sonpert” rose, 
blooms all the time, summer 


and winter, free to each person who sends 28 cents 
for one year of our Floral Monthly. Specimen free. 
Address THE BLOSSOM, Kingston, N. Y 











Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamps to 

Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

CACTU '700 beautiful sorts. Lowest prices. Book 

« on Cacti, 116 pages, 150 engravings, 10 cts. 


Catalogue free. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 
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THE RESCUE OF CLARISSA 


By Witt Puitiie Hoorer 





CLEAN, safe, shining beach 
where each yave, as it 
rolled in, seemed to try to 
outdo the other waves 
in gently smoothing the 
bright sand. 

A big, good-natured 
Newfoundland dog, with a 
wooden pail in his mouth, 
and trotting by his side a sweet little girl. 

“My zracious me, Rover,” said Amy—his 
name was only Rover, but she always called 
him ‘“‘My gracious me, Rover’’—I guess it’s 
lucky we didn’t bring Amanda; the wind 
would snarl her curls, and if she got sand in 
her shoes it would make her real cross.” 

The beach was in full view from the summer 
cottage where Amy’s mother and Amanda 
could see the little girl at any moment. 

After digging, with Rover's earnest help, a 





big hole, and piling up the sand so as to make 
akind of a throne, Amy began to gather 
treasures to place around it. Rover was equally 
interested in this, and vied with her in find- 
ing thebigyvest shells, and these were arranged 
around the throne with smooth pebbles and 
bits of seaweed; but the seaweed was what 
Rover most liked hunting for, and he was not 
contented with dragging up tine pieces which 
were already on the shore, but insisted on 
swimming in the beautiful, cool, green waves 
after bits of floating weed; while Amy, wild 
with joy, danced up and down seizing the 
pieces as soon as they were out of the wet, 
and urging Rover on to renewed efforts. 

Suddenly heswam further out than usual, 
and seemed to be after a mysterious object 
bobbing up and down in the waves in a most 
comical way. It almost seemed alive, and 
Amy fancied she could see it give signals of 
distress; then some wave, larger than usual, 
would fora moment entirely conceal it. 

But Rover was not to be daunted, and on he 
swam); finally he turned and went round in a 
circle, then she knew 
he must be examining 
it. Suddenly he went 
straight at it, then a 
big wave with a roar == 
splashed over him, 
and both he and the 
mysterious object dis- 
appeared. But water 
has no terrors for a 
Newfoundland dog, 
and, a moment later, 

tover, with some- 
thing in his mouth, 
loomed up over the 
breakers, and quickly 
reached the shallow 
water where he stood 
for an instant, proud 
as a king, while Amy, 
on seeing what he held, 
dropped her pail and 
shovel in amazement. 

And what do you 
suppose it was? 

A great, big, yellow- 
haired doll! Yes, a 
real doll; clothed in what was once a beauti- 
ful gown. 

With a ery of astonishment Amy rushed 
for the treasure and pressed her, all dripping 
wet, in her warm arms. The poor dolly’s eyes 
were closed and she seemed very cold. 

Then Amy remembered the rules she had 
heard about how to revive people who were 
nearly drowned. First she laid the doll down 
on the hot sand, and gently patted her back, 
while a lot of water came out of her mouth. 

Next, she quickly took off some of her wet 
clothes, which, even in her excitement, she 
noticed were very rich and fashionable. Then, 
after giving her a gentle rubbing, she remem- 
bered the pictures of rolling a half-drowned 
person over a barrel, so she seized her little 
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wooden pail and began rolling the doll on it. 
Suddenly she heard a very faint, queer voice 
saying: 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How—I—won—der—what—you—are !” 

“My gracious me,’ almost yelled Amy, 
holding the doll at arm’s length. ‘“ How I 
wonder what you are! My Amanda can say 
papa and mamma, but I never before heard a 
poetry doll." And even Rover, who had been 
most interestedly watching Amy’s effort, gave 
a surprised bark. 

Butin a moment Amy was working with 
renewed energy over the wet doll, whose eyes 
were now wide open, and again the strange 
voice spoke, saying: 

“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray stones, O sea!” 

“Poor dolly,” said Amy, almost crying now 
with sympathy and excitement. ‘She must 
be out of her head and don’t yet know she is 
saved from the ocean.” And Rover, who 
seemed equally anxious, licked the dolly’s 
cold, wet face. 

Amy realized the next thing was to wrap 
her up warmly, and let herrest; so placing her 
little cape softly around her, she cond the 
doll in her arms, and seated herself in the pile 
of hot sand. 

It was a warm morning, and the hard work 
had made Amy feel a good deal tired also, 
She found it very 
comfortable to sit 
quietly, holding the 
rescued doll, with 
tover lying at herside. 

Suddenly thestrange 
little voice began 
again, and Amy could 
hear every word: 
“Once I was a young girl 

a young girl, 
a young girl; 
Once I was a young girl, 


and then, 
oh then—” 


“QO, what then!” 
cried Amy, anxious to 
hear all phe it. “Do 
tell me, what then?” 

There was a long 
silence; even Rover 
crawled a little nearer, 
Then the doll in a dis- 
tinct, though husky, 
voice said : 

“They do these things so 
differently in Paris.’ 

“Oh dear,” said Amy, feeling afraid she had 
not exactly followed the rules for reviving a 
drowning person, “ Oh dear, what things?” 

“Does sea water discolor an imported 
French gown?” murmured the doll, rolling 
up its big china blue eyes to Amy’s anxious 
face, 

Now Amy was a sensible little girl, who had 
been well brought up, and she was surprised 
that any doll, at least any doll of education, 
should begin to worry the very first thing 
about dress; and there was Rover with his 
ears up, hearing every word, and the doll had 
begun to talk of her gown, before expressing 
one word of thanks to him for saving her life. 

Amy was so afraid his feelings would be 
hurt that she felt real annoyed with the doll, 
and she answered rather sharply : 

“There are a good many things in this 
world of more importance than dress!” Then, 
in a kindlier tone, she continued, * Do tell us 
how you happened to be drowning all by 
yourself, out in the ocean?” 

“ Because I couldn’t swim,” said the doll. 





“ But how came you to fall in the water?” 

“T didn't fallin, I was washed overboard. 
‘You see we were all on a picnicin a lovely 
yacht. I had just been making myself enter- 
‘taining. I am never seasick, noteven when I 
:went to Paris—’’ 

“ What!" said Amy, forgetting how rude it 
was to interrupt, ‘* Have you been to Paris?” 

“ Indeed I have. Why haven't you ever heard 
of Clarissa Clarion? I’m the famous talking 
doll. Why, we, myself and our set,” con- 
tinued Miss Clarion, in her vainness mention- 
ing herself first, ‘‘ madea deal of talk in Paris.” 

“* T should think so,” said Amy. 

“Oh, I don't mean that we talked a great 
deal, but that peopie talked a great deal of us ; 
we were considered so interesting. Though 
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American by birth—by manufacture, perhaps 
I should say—we were everywhere received 
with great honor, and were one of the sights 
of the great Exposition. 

“Oh, I've seen pictures of the buildings,”’ 
cried Amy, all interest. ** Do tell me all about 
it, Miss Clarion. But first, how did you get 
washed overboard?” 

** Well, | was over-bored with the company 
of some very common dolls, who could only 
say mamma, and after having amused the party 
with my recitations of ‘ Twinkle, twinkle,’ 
etc., I was resting on one side of the yacht, 
the sea was pretty rough and there was a good 
breeze. Suddenly a big puff of wind struck 
us, and I heard the captain ery, ‘ Heads from 
under,’ and, amidst shrieks from the girls, 
everyone rushed from my side as the big 
boom swung over. Then the boat seemed to 
turn and tip way over on my side, and, almost 
the same instant, a big wave washed over me, 
and I was thrown violently from my seat, 
amidst the wildest excitement, and soaked 
through and through; and, before anyone 
could reach me, I was seized by another great 
wave—” 

“ Oh,” cried Amy, “ how awful!”’ 
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“Yes,” cried the doll, getting very much 
excited. “Before I could say ‘twinkle,’ 
another big wave like a mountain swept down 
upon me. Seizing me in its grasp, I was 
whirled into the midst of the raging ocean.” 

With a shriek, Amy sprang up—it seemed 
as if she too could feel the great wave seizing 
her, as if the cold ocean was already around 
her. And something was pulling at her and 
she did feel the cold wave—the tide had quietly 
come in while she was wrapped up in Cla- 
rissa’s story, and Rover, dear old Rover, was 
pulling at her dress to make her get up. 

‘Time and time again, little Amy would take 
Miss Clarissa to a quiet nook and try to in- 
duce her to finish the story of being washed 
overboard, or to tell of her Paris trip and the 
great Exposition, but nothing more than 
poetry could she ever get from the doll’s lips. 

However, Amy still believes that some time, 
after the effects of the accident have worn 
away, Clarissa will again resume her story— 
and perhaps she will. 
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*LITTLE CHILDREN ON THE STAGE 


By Este Les.ie 
HIS is a pretty big title 
for an article by me. 
The editor of THe 
Lapies’ H ome Jour- 
NAL chose it, and told 
me that he wanted 
me to write something 
about children on the 
stage. There are some 
people, you know, 
who look upon me, 
and others in my position, with pity. They 
imagine that we have a very, very hard time 
of it, and that we have our lines just crammed 
into our heads, and that we are so dreadfully 
tired out when the play is over. They havea 
lot more reasons,*too, for thinking this, and 
the editor of Tue Lapres’' Home Journa said 
that he was anxious to have people hear the 
other side of the story, so he came to me. 

Iam sure I appreciate the honor of being 
asked to write for such a great paper; but if 
the editor thinks I am going to write upon the 
hig title he chose, he will be disappointed. 
Thereis only one thing I can do, and I will do 
that willingly. I will tell you all about myself 
and my experience on the stage. I could not 
write anything about other little girls on ghe 
stage, because I don’t know enough about them. 
But here is my experience, if he wants it. 

Firstly, as the minister says, I like being on 
the stage. As soon as supper is over, I begin 
to get ready for the theatre, and Iam always 
there an hour before the play commences. I 
like to walk around and wateh the men fix up 
the scenes, and I like to hear the music of the 
orchestra. I forget all about my home, and 
think only of the part lam going to play and 
the scenes in which I am about to move. 
When the curtain rises I am Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, or Editha, or Prince Edward, or 
whatever the part is I am going to act, and I 
quite forget everything else. I never notice 
the audience. Sometimes they clapand laugh, 
but when they have finished, I remember only 
that I am Prince Edward or the Little Lord. 

I never forget my part, and I never feel 
tired. It is just as though I was ‘in a new life 
and was just talking and walking and play- 
ing as I do every day. It did not take much 
time to study my part and learn it all. I 
learned it bit by bit, and when I learned it all 














* 1 think it is only proper to say to children that the 
cannot {icge themselves by Elsie Leslie. Little Elsie 
was really born for the stage, and what seems very easy 
to her would be very difficult indeed to other chfldren. 
Elsie’s success is alone, and no little child must think 
that she can “very easily do what Elsie can do.”— 
Editor, JOURNAL, 
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I kept itin my mind. It soon became natural 
to me, and then | could do the acting better. 
It was nice, easy work; I liked it very much. 
The manager was so kind to me, and never 
hurried me or scolded me, and all the ladies 
and gentlemen who act with me were very 
nice. I don’t believe Lever met an actor or 
an actress who spoke crassly to me. It is all 
just like a fairy tale. I love the music, and I 
love the lights, and the play, which is so in- 
teresting ; and the pretty, fragrant flowers, 
which kind friends send to me. I get a lot of 
lilies-of-the-valley and violets; these are my 
favorite flowers. 

I suppose you want to know more than this 

about me, but thoughts come slowly. I hate 
been on the stage some time, you know, and 
itis not easy for me to tell just what would 
be most interesting to the JournaL readers. 
However, I will tell you that I enjoy actin 
very much, It is not a bit hard, and 
really don't feel tired when the play is over. 
I go to bed right away as soon as I get home, 
and sleep until seven or eight o'clock next 
morning. I spend the day reading and writ- 
ing, and painting, and playing with my dog, 
Todkins Tudor Lyde. Heis the funniest and 
cutest and best little dog you ever saw. He is 
two yearsold. Mamma thinks he is too small 
to bear such a big name; but he does not seem 
to mind it a bit. 
I do not know which of my parts I like 
best. I think that Little Lord Fauntleroy is 
the sweetest, and yet, lam very fond of Prince 
Edward in * Prince and Pauper.” I like them 
all, though. When I am playing “ Editha’s 
Burglar,” I like the part of Editha very well. 
and when I am playing “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’ I like that part_the best. They are all 
very nice parts. 

I am sure I don’t know why some people ob- 
ect to children playing on the stage. If they 
new how nice it was, and how happy it made 
me, I don't think they would object any longer. 
I think it is a great deal nicer and easier than 
studying arithmetic and grammar and geo- 
graphy, and sitting down at a desk for so 
many hours, and having to be so quiet and 
still, and being caned if you are not good, and 
being kept in after school if you don’t know 
your lessons. And when a girl goes to school, 
she meets nobody but the other girls and the 
teachers. I meet a lot of very nice people; 
ladies who are very beautiful and good, and 
who give me flowers and say pretty things ; 
and gentlemen who are kind tome. Nobody’ 
ever takes flowers to girls at school. And 
then, there is the music; I hear the sweetest 
music when Iam at the theatre. I hear the 
violin, the piano, the trumpet and the drum. 
Girls at school only hear the Italian organ- 
grinder and a German brass-band, which are 
not nice at all. 

Oh! I almost forgot to say that I enjoy so 
much riding in the train and in a carriage, and 
sailing in steamers and yachts. I have been 
to so many places a great distance from New 
York, and I like to see what these places are 
like. Some day I shall travel all around the 
world, and see all the places, and all the 
ople. Wherever I go I am treated very 

indly, and I enjoy myself very much. I am 
sure no girl could be happier thanI am. I 
have a lovely home; and mamma and'sister 
are both sosweet and good; and I have a little 
dog that plays all kinds of tricks, and does 
not bite a bit; and a piano, which I cannot 
play very well, but I shall some day; and 
paints to paint pictures with, and dolls almost 
as big as myself, And then, there is the 
theatre in the evening to crown it all, with 
the music, and the lights, and the flowers. I 
would not change places with any other girl. 
Do you think you would if you werein my 
place? Tam sure you would not. I like act- 
ing, and when I grow up to be a lady, J shall 
be a great actress, if mamma will allow me. 
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Strictly all-wool. For boys from 4 to M4 years old. 
Thoroughly made. Latest styles in great variety. No 
such bargain in any other store. Send postal for sam- 
ples, and rules for measuring. Goods sent to your 
nearest express office for your examination before 
paying. If they do not suit you they will be returned at 
our expense, JTNAM CLOTHING House, Chicago, UL 
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PRICES REDUCED, Sold by Goslers,_ FREIGHT PAID 
o sagging! No bagging! Extre Meavy Selv . 
The McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co.. Chicago. fiL, 
twoor three; Hotels from a dozen up. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
ASTHMA REMEDY. 
mate Cure. 
Try sample, free, by mail, 
@) L D Cc Oo | N Ss paid, $1000 for a certain 
Coin Broker, 325 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
occupations, $1.50a year. Sample copies, 6 cents. 
Refined ladies delighted with it. 
A DELICATELY 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MeMULLEN'’s POULTKY NETTIN 
can earn from @2 a day 
Tidy, convenient, and keeps wet brooms from 
A sample Holder sent for lScts. 
paid. 
ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., HAZLETON, PA, 
Immediate Relief; U!ti- 
entirely satisfactory. 
coin; $5.75 for certain 1853 quarters; $2.00 for 
THE KINDERGARTEN. a Monthly for 
Allee B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicaco. 
8 3, @ day. 
Address with 4c, hi stamps, Mrs. D. 8. Bates, Piqua, 0. 
PERFUMED 
Samples by mail IOc. 


PE SELVAGE the BEST. 
iG. Newthing. 
Do ml: Li 
and upwards, selling the 
rotting; dry ones in shape, Every woman needs 
for $1. 
ASTH MA | BLISS’ PRAIRIE 
Its use the most gratifying. Its effect 
8. BLISS, CONSTANTINE, MICHIGAN. 
Wanted. High prices 
1856 cent, etc. Send stamp for list. W. Ek. SKINNER, 
Home and School. Science lessons, stories, games, 
WORK ror WOMEN 
Face Powder. 
VAN DYK MFG, CO., N.Y. : 





FITLER’S CARMINATIVE 





A boon to suffering children. The safest and most reliable 











REMEDY FOR RELIEVING THE AILMENTS INCI- 
DENT TO CHILDREN TEETHING. A speedy and cer- 
tain eure for DIARRH(EA, CRAMPS, FLATULENCE, 
COLIC AND SUMMER COMPLAINTS, in adults and 
children. Price 25 cents per bottle. Delivered by mail 
te ong P.O. in the U. 8. on receipt of price in stamps. 
Ds. FITLER, No. 400 North 3rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H A A If your druggist does 
N S () N S not keep it, do not let 
him convince you that 
some imitation ix just 
as good ; send by mail to 
MAGIC W. T. Hanson & 
Co., Schenectady, 
ms Be 

Every box Is warran 
C0 R N SALV F ted to cure, or money 

refunded, 
Price, 15 and 25c. 
Brigg’s Patent Transferring Patterns. A hot tron 
passed over the back of these patterns transfers the 
design to any material. New Book showing about 500 
new designs and letters, and 6 yards of border pattern, 
sent on receipt of licts. BOX 3, IRVINGTON, N. J. 
WeSwill pay 
@ liberal Sal- 
ary to Agents 
Who will take 
subscribers for 
Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy with five complete pteces “4 latest vocal 
and instrumental music. Address WOODWARD'S 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Our $ stem the Bes We pay the freight. We want 
y # rellable women in every town 
to sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Perfumes for us, and get a set of silver 
knives and forks, free; or, $12.00 worth and get a set of 
china dishes, free, or, 40 per cent. cash commission 
will be paid, No money required until you deliver goods 
and get your premiums. W. W. THOMAS, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Unique ANTI-WRINKLE removes 

Freckles, Blemishes, Yellowness, etc. 

Unaffected ae perepiration. Told in cir- 
t 


cular sent with Soap. 
F 24 Se oe The Toilet Requisites MME DINAULT 
make beautiful the @ rPARI 
roughest skin. se 
MME. PINAULT, 53 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 












Send 4 cts. for postage. 


OFFENSIVE PERSPIRATION! 

Do your feet perspire? Are you troubled in any way 
from offensive pereereatien If 80, send 50 cents for 
package of KABOLA Kills all odor and effects a 
permanent cure. SCOTT CHEMICAL CO., 


Waterloo, N. Y. Agents Wanted. 
LADIES 


Send $1.50 for one of the celebrated 

» * BEECH-NUT” Hams: sweet, ten- 

der, delicious. IMPERIAL CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

ISTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER endorses 

JOHNSTON'S STAMMERING INSTITUTE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Send for 54-page pamphlet. 





















PEN & PENCIL STAMP, 
gay name in rubber. 1Ge. Club of 10, ie 
RUBBER TYPE, Hold 3 ong 2 ME 

4 5 iT. eezers, Ink, Pad + 1b ets. 
loth 250. FRANKIUN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Coun. 


Both! WANTED AGENTS! Sex! 


To reliable persons, goods will be sent to be paid for 
after selling. E. J. SMEAD & CO., Vineland, N. J. 


FILL YOUR OWN p= ay A . ee 








Circular free, T. F. TRUMAN, M. b..welts Bridge.N.Y. 
PO gn hg A my Le A ge 4 
Chicago, HL, 


mm A EKt 
‘$25 hire free. Mrs. L. E. Singleton, Boa 
A DAY SURE, $2.15 Samples FREE, 
Horse owners buy 1 to 6. 20 other spe- 
clalties. Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


eases. Mention this paper and send ad- 
dress to Rey. E. KOENIG, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Puget Sound Centre, 85 MONTHLY for lots paving 


TACO much better than Savings Banks. Sure 20 to | W/ 
Write us. Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 00 0 
ORGAN Chart teaches anyone to play a 
tune in 10 minutes. Circular 2e. Agents 
wanted. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

he | 4 KFS 20. MARY E. MURRAY, 1059 Wasbing- 
Dy § ton Boulevard Chicago, Ill. Agents wanted. 
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tively rub them away. Sealed particulars, 
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TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS 
fully answered in this Department 

Hiut please bear in mind Write 
are busy persons 


your questions plainly and briefly. 


Any question from our readers of help or interest ta women, wil be cheer- 


Don't use unnecessary words: editors 


The right te answer or reject any question ts reserved by the Editor. 


Answers cannot be promised for any special issu 


They will be 


yiven as quickly after receipt as possible, 


All correspondence should be accompanied by full name and address, not for publication, but for reference. 


CANADIAN, 
gamp. 


AND OTHERS—Guimpe is pronounced 


Srorrik—An 
on the left arm. 


engagement bracelet is usually worn 


Hazen Kinke-—A clear brunette will find gray a 
very becoming color. 


F.—If you do not find vaseline suited to your skin, 
try cold, or strawberry cream, 


FAY ELLE —Break the shell of an egg with your spoon, 
and eat the egg direct from the shell. 


iH. T. P.—The gloves worn by the ushers at a church 
wedding are usually like those of the bridegroom. 


N. E. N.—An article on the care and arrangement of 
the hair appeared inthe May number of the JoumRNAL, 


Mrs, ©. 8.—Combine gray cloth with your garnet 
velvet, having the sleeves, collars and cuffs of the rich 
materia:. 


RoskBuD B.—Tt isnot in good taste for a young girl 
to give her photograph to a young man, asking him for 
his in return, 


HeN—TI cannot recommend anything to darken the 
hair. The tendency of gray hair over a young face is to 
make it look younger. 


MINNIE—Portl?re is posmomnees por-te-air. T am not 
certain, but I believe “ Fauntleroy” is pronounced as if 
it were spelled Faunt-le-roy. 


A. L. A.—For suggestions as to a reading club, refer 
toa paragraph in the “Side Talks With Girls,” in the 
April number of the JouRNAL. 


k. FE. B.—If the bride wears a traveling dress of 
dove-colored broadcloth, the bridegroom and ushers 
should wear gloves of a color that she wears. 


W. D. B.—A pretty pocket-book, a half a dozen nice 
handkerchiefS, an flustrated book, or some etchings, 
would be suitable presents to give a man friend. 


Nytore—A letter addressed to Mrs. Chauncey M, 
Depew, New York city, will probably reach the lady. 
We cannot give specific addresses in the JoURNAL. 


A CONSTANT READER-—-If your hands are stiff, try 
rubbing them with sweet or almond oil every night, and 
working the fingers so that they will become pliable, 


N. J. D.—It would certainly be very rude not to ac- 
knowledge wedding presents. No matter how small 
the tribute may be, te deserves a personal letter of 
thanks, 


RnR. L. M. AND OTHeRS—Diamonds cannot be worn 
with crape, 4 e., mourning. They may be assumed 
when black is put on, but the good taste of this is not 
commended, 


A SurnscriBeErR—In entering a place of amusement, 
or a church, the usher precedes to show the way; the 
lady follows that she may enter first, and her escort 
comes after her. 


M. A. B.—Washing the hair frequently is about the 
only harmless way of keeping it light. All blonde hair 
tends to darken with age. Soda is apt to make the 
hair stiff and wiry. 


LAURA C., AND OTH ERS—Full information concern- 
ing suitable costumes for brides and bridesmaids, as 
well as the customs at weddings, are given in the June 
number of the JOURNAL. 


«(. L. M.—I would advise submitting your chamols 
vest to a professional cleaner. It will not, probably, 
cost you more than fifty or seventy-five cents, and it 
will then be as good as new, 


S. Kk. M.—If your acquaintance is only based on the 
fact that you have been receiving medical attendance at 
his office from a physician, the inviting him to visit you 
socially would be in very bad taste. 


1. A. V.—If your hair is very thin, use the brandy 
and castor-oil about three times a week ; but be careful 
not to put too much on the sealp, and to rub it well in, 
not permitting it to stick to the hair, 


Vi—When a man friend asks you to go to church or 
to some place of amusement and you wish to accept his 
invitation, say “Thank you, you are very kind, and I 
shall be glad to accept your invitation.” 


Atic“—The V. R. I. which follows the name of 
Queen Victoria, stands for “ Victoria Regina Impera- 
trix,” which means Victoria, Queen and Empress, she 
being Queen of England and Empress of India. 


EK. G. C.—It is not necessary to ask your escort to 
come in the house whet it is late in the evening; at the 
same time he should not say good-night until he has 
seen the door open and you safe within its portals. 


A. M.—By writing to any well-known photographer 
in New York, inclosing astamped and addressed enve- 
lope, you can undoubtedly obtain the information as to 
the place where photographs of celebrated people may 
be obtained, 


WESTERN Girie—There is no impropriety in shak- 
ing hands without removing the glove. [ would not 
advise wearing slippers to church, though low shoes 
are proper for wear all through the summer, and at 
most any place, 


M.L. AND OTHERS—We do not furnish patterns of 
the fashions illustrated in the JourNaL. They are 
copied direct from the latest styles of the most fashion- 
able dressmakers, and are ones not yet in the hands of 
the pattern-maker, 


A. R. L.—The laws of hygiene, and instruction as to the 
care of her body, are best taught a girl by her mother, 
and I cannot recommend any books for this purpose, 
as the greater number of them incite morbid curiosity, 
and do very little good, 


Betsy JANE—Where a call is intended for several 
ladies in the same house, a card should be left for each 
one. The turning down of the card simply means that it 
was left in person, and is a fashion belonging to the past 
rather than to the present. 


MAUDE-—It is certainly very improper for a young 
girl, who has only known a man a few weeks, to call 
him by his Christian name, or to ask him to call her by 
hers. The putting of one’s gloves on in the presence of 
a man is quite permissible. 


J. S.—I should hesitate along while before accepting 
the love of a man who, having once announced his love 
for you, neglected you for six months, and then re- 
turned as if nothing had happened. This is, however, 
a question you will have to decide for yourself. 


A. W. L.—One of the best business suits for summer 
wear consists of a plain skirt of light-weight dark-blue 
flannel, with a blouse of the same, plaited and belted in, 
and having a silk collar of the same color, that turns 
over, leaving the neck sufficiently bare to be cool. 


K. E. G.—It is not necessary for a bride to wear white 
and a veil, but as it is the only time in her life that she 
has this opportunity, she is very apt to take advantage 
of it. Suggestions as to marriage customs and costumes 
will be foumd in the June number of the JourRNAL. 


A.L. G. AND OTHERS—TI doubt very much if there is 
any way by which lucrative employment can be had 
at one’s own home. People who make a specialty of 
artistic needlework can, of course, do it there; but al- 
most all money-making business requires the going 
out into the world, 


A. R.—To get the dark mark off your neck, cut a 
lemonin half and apply it to your throat exactly as if 
it were a piece of soap, and then bathe your throat 
carefully with hot water. As it is a collar that has 
caused this mark, T would suggest your wearing a 
somewhat loose, turned-over one in the future. 


BoNNItBEL—I do not think there is any sale for cut 
hair in small quantities, It is not delicate to permit 
young men, no matter how nice they may be, to put 
theirarms around you. If you are not old enough to 
judge for yourself as to the people with whom you 
should associate, the person to consult is your mother, 


Mrs. J. C. D.—All black means that you can wear 
any material you like, so thatit is black. Your black 
grenadine would be in perfectly good taste, but you 
should not carry black bordered handkerchiefs after 
leaving crape aside. Jewelry is not in good taste, even 
with all-black, which, by-the-by, need not be worn 
longer than three months, 


FORGET-ME-NOT—In walking with a gentleman it is 
ee for him to take the outside of the pavement, but 
n acrowded street a stranger cannot always arrange to 
pass a lady onthe outerside, In walking people go to 
the right, just as horses do, and it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference, as far as this rule is concerned, whether the 
people are men or women. 


BELLE S.—As you are in school for so many hours, 
fee] the need of exercise, and yet find tennis or any out- 
door game makes your face burn and your head ache, I 
should suggest that, Instead of attempting to play it, 
you would be wise to take gentle oxerehe in the way of 
short walks. It would be wisest of all for you to con- 
sult your family physician about this. 


Destne—The friend who is so effusive, and who 
wishes to monopolize all your attention, and yet who 
hasonly known you for a short while, will probably 
tire of you very soon. Try and show her, by your 
manner, that you prefer her to be a litthe more consid- 
erate, 80 that you may see and speak to your other 
friends when you meet them at church or at sociables, 


DARLING—Itis not necessary to send a regret to a 
wedding invitation; but it is In good taste to send a 
telegram or write anote to the bride, wishing her all 
happiness. The giving of a present is not obligatory. 
When a friend is kind enough to send you sweets and 
roses, thank him forthem. [tis not required that you 
should return the courtesy except in being pleasant 
and considerate, 


Kkisit M.—A cream-white will be found more be- 
coming than a dead-white. I cannot advise your leay- 
ing your home and going out into the world to earn 
your living unless it is with the full approbation of 
your parents. The dangers and temptations are un- 
known to us when we are protected and cared for, and 
we should not rush out to meet them, unless there is 
some special reason for it. 


OLLIE—If your mother permitstyou to receive gen- 
tlemen, the answer to give one who has asked permis- 
sion to call is—" T shall be very happy to see you.” An 
inexpensive and pretty dress for a party will be one of 
white dotted muslin, made with a full skirt, trimmed 
with bands of white ribbon, and having a draped bodice 
of the muslin, high ag sleeves, and a broad waist 
ribbon, that hangs In long ends, and one loop in the 
back. . 


GLADYS R.—The young man who, when acting as 
your escort, lights and smokes a cigarette without any 
apology to you, deserves to be coolly, but positively 
cut; and, if you can, it would be wise, when you bid 
him good-night, to tell him that you have never re- 
ceived such treatment, and that you don’t intend to put 
yourself in a position to have it forced upon you; and 
80, for your own sake, you prefer that the acquaintance 
shall cease. 


M. FE. M.—Mrs. Mallon has asked me to thank you 
forthe kindly letter you have written her about chil- 
dren’s fashions. She regrets that illness has prevented 
her giving a personal answer to your letter. I would 
suggest that you drape plain black lace over your black 
satin, have a draped bodice and a ribbon girdle, that 
comes to a deep point in front, and hangs in two long 
ends at the back. Some suggestions for lace gowns 
have been given in a late number of the JOURNAL. 


A Srar—If the new neighbor has sent out cards to 
her husband's friends, who are unknown to her, and 
has set apart aspecial day for receiving them, and as 
you have not received a card, it is neither necessary, or 
In good taste for you to call, and it would be specially in- 
appropriate for you to go on her reception day. So 
many good books are written on etiquette that it would 
be impossible to say just which one is most desirable, 
Your letter was written too late for you to receive an 
answer at the time you desired. 


Mrs. J. FE. N.—Instead of either the black grenadine 
or the challie, why not get an India silk? It will cost 
but little more than the challie, and less than the 
grenadine, which requires, of course, a silk lining. As 
polonaises are again in fashion, [ would not alter the 
gray cloth very much, If it is draped high, let out the 
drapings and make it fall in straight, full lines,so that 
the coat effect is given. Trim your yellow Tuscan bon- 
net with loops of black velvet, and some pink rose- 
buds, and have black velvet ties. This isa style and a 
combination that can be worn with almost any costume, 


AN OLD ScrscriBER—I am very old-fashioned, per- 
haps, in advising you to obey your husband. If he says 
that he prefers you to have a cook, do it, whether you 
likeitor not, for hissake. You confess that you have 
had “ warm words” with him on the subject, and that 
you do get a little cross when you are tired, Now, my 
dear child, your first duty is to your husband, and you 
certainly love your own way more than you love him 
when vou refuse to accept from him the kind thought 
and consideration that so many women would be glad 
to receive. As for your “pretty things,” every one of 
them had better be broken intoa thousand pieces than 
have you irritate, or make unhappy, the man who loves 
you so well, 


B. W.—No matter how long the hair is, it may be 
thoroughly washed ; but, of course, it is much better to 
get some one else to do it for you than toattempt to do 
it yourself. After itis thoroughly cleansed with soap 
and water, wash it out with hot water, by holding your 
head over a basin, or the bath-tub, and having glassful 
afier glassful of water poured over it. Continue this 
until the soapsuds areentirely out; then dry your hair 
with warm towels. Do not attempt to disentangle it 
until itis quite dry, and when you do be very gentle 
with it, taking a small quantity of hair at a time, and 
carefully separating it, and continuing in this way until 
all your long locks are straight and in good order, then 
give it a thorough brushing. 


D. D.—At a strange table do exactly as you see other 
people do, and you will not be apt to make mistakes, 
As you are ina boarding-house, itis not necessary, un- 
less you should wish it, for you to talk to the gentleman 
who sits next to you. Olives are eaten from the fingers. 
In helping one’s self to them, if there isaspoon in the 
dish, use it; if not, take one in your fingers. Charlotte- 
Russe, or cream puffs, are eaten with a fork. In drink- 
ing anybody’s health, simply raise your glass of lemon- 
ade to your lips, look in the direction of the person who 
is being complimented, smile, and take a sip from your 
glass. If you are invited to supper, it is not your place 
to order anything. When your host asks you this, 
simply say: “I should like whatever you select,” and 
make ita point to do that, It is in excessively bad 
taste for a guest to say what she wishes, unless it should 
be that she does not care to have wine served, when, at 
his suggestion of this, she can say to her host, ** I don’t 
care for any,” and, as a gentleman, he will not order 
what he sees is repugnant to her feelings. In having a 
tea, it is quite proper to have your little collation, con- 
sisting of sandwiches, wafers, tea and lemonade, ar- 
ranged on the table, and to serve it to every visitor 
soon after entrance. Get some girl friend to sit at the 
tea-table, so that your duties as a hostess will not be in- 
terfered with. 
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Agents Can Make 150% 


Uy selling what every lady wants; our Patent 

room Holder, Sure sale for two or three in ey- 

ery house. Send Ie for sample. —— price for 
a 


quantities. VOLZ & CO, .L rosse, Wis. 
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HE CREATEST HIT of the last few years is 


a blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 


BIXBY’S “‘ROYAL POLISH,”’ 


putupin patent bottles, which preventall overflowing 
an¢ soiling of ~~ = ° 


the hands, car 


Speaking of 
the nationality 
of bootblacks, 
wearereminded 
that sometimes 
they are Polish, 


petsorfurniture 
and it keeps the 
leather in a soft 
and presentable 
condition until 


BYs 


oe ae tee and sometimes 
S Shinese, but 
fully worn out. == they all do a 





Russian business when they use Bixby’s 


‘“‘THREE BEE’’ BLACKINGC. 
When Bixby’s boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey. 
These articles sold by dealers everywhere. 

A package of ALL- 
cock’s CORN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
CUCK’S BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 7:m Cents. 

‘They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

‘The Corn Shieldsare made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 





& 
BUNIO 
STL EOS. ee ee 





$25 IN PRIZES FOR OUTLINING. 


$10.00, $5.00, $2.50, $2.50, $2.50, $2.50. 


On receipt of 85 cents we will send you a fine Linen 
Splasher, Fringed and Stamped, with Silk to Outline 
sume; and give the above prizes for the best work sent 
in to us by October Ist, 1891. 


a CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J 
WATCHES ican parce 
Pee] 


Send 10 stamps for our 160 page Lilustrated Catalogue. 
FEtLLS you ALL. a P. Wathier & Co., Wholesale 
nufacturing Jewelers, (7% W. Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 


Do it yourself. 

ena Card press $3. 

Circular press $s. 
Printing Size for small 
newspaper, #4, 

Everything easy; printed rules. Send 2 


Stamps for Catalogue CS ae = type, paper, cards, etc., 
t factory. J. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE $10. 


We will present a prize of ®10 to the boy 
under 20 years who sells the largest num- 
ber of ACMESLING SHOTS by Bee. 
They sell like hot cakes. Every yf 
wants one. Big money made, Send 1, 





cts. for sample and particulars, 
ACME MFG, CO., 


Guilford. Conn, 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
Inter-Ocvan Building 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 


CHICAGO, 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
Aud FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS, The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Balt Kheum, EKeze- 
ma, Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 

ache, Constipation, 
r-Cough, and all 
Send for circular. 





Men- 


tionpa per. 


HAY FEVER SUFFERERS 


This patent Respirator used daily at 
home will Immediately relleve and per- 
manently eure you. Thoroughly test d 
for 5 years. The most Convenlent plese. 
ant and effective treatment known, 
Equally good for Catarrh and Leng 
affections. Kvery Respirator warrant d, 
Price complete $2.00, postpaid. High st 
testimonials and full information fre, 


GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 


167 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 





Everybody appreciates 
beautiful Hair. It ix woman's 
glory, aud the seeret of youthful 
looks, You can INSTANTLY Stop your 
hair from falling out; you can make 
it soft, thick and glossy ; 
make it grow on bald pla 
weeks with this wonderful prepara 
tion. The Stanley Hair Grower is 
delightful and refreshing. Sold by 
Druggists or sent free to any ad 
dress for One Dollar per bottle. 


The Stanley M’f'g Co. 
~ ___”. 9, Box 1278. Philada., Pa. 


LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L. SHAW’S 
SKELETON BANG and IDEAL WAVE, 


Nataral curled, feather light, lifelike, 
beautiful, from $3.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All long convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 
COCOANUT BALM. 


The only. Complexion Beautifier endorsed by emi- 
nent physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft asa 
chi'd’s. Price, $1.00 per box. All Toilet Prepara- 
tions of the Celebrated PARFUMERIE MONTE 
CHRISTO, HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPE- 
CIALTY. Send for free pamphlet ** How to be Beautiful.” 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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PAYS 
XPRES 


NO MONEY 


Required Until After 


VJ 


‘Our Pride”’ 





'.adies Chatelaine Watch. 
Stem wind and stem set. Guaranteed a porfect time-keeper. The cases are 
Genuine Coin Silver, beautifully engraved, and heavily plated with 14k 
Gold (cut shows back of case) and handsome 14k Gold plated chain and 
charm of the latest and loveliest pattern only $5.00 or 3 for $12.00. Bent 


Cc. 0. D. on roval. We pay all express charges; if satisfactory you pay 
the express par $5.00, pe oo Aron don’t pay one cent. If by mail send full 
amount and we will send WATCH AND CHAIN REGISTERED. 


W. HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 111 Madison St, Chieago 
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NY reader of the Jouxnat who will, in August, find a few new subscribers to try the Journat for three 





months for the small 


sum of 25 cents, may have the benefit of some special Premiums, as described below. 


I would like particularly to place the August, September and October numbers in the hands-of thousands wl 


10 are not, as yet, 


regular readers, and, to stimulate a summer “ boom,” the Premiums ofiered below are not only seasonable, but are of more value 


than can be ordinarily afforded for small Clubs. It is hoped these inducements are strong enough to enlist your aid in getting 


the JouRNAL nearer to the million mark. 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 





Photographic Outfit 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 30 Three Montks’ Subscribers; 
or, for 20 Subscribers and $1.25 additional; or, for 10 Subscri- 
bers and $2.50 additional. Price, $5.00. Sent by Express, 
charges to be paid by the receiver. 











We have an Outfit which we have used very 
largely, and have found it to be universally satisfac- 
tory. It includes not only everything necessary for 
\\ 9 taking a picture, but all the materials for developing. 
\\ % The details follow: 
\\ The Camera is of Hard wood, handsomely 
\ polished, for plate size 314 x 44% inches, with Leather- 
ette Bellows; haidsomely finished, quick -acting, 
brass-mounted Lens ; a hinged ground-glass, double Plate-Holder, and an improved 
Tripod Carrying Case. 

The chemical Outfit for Developing and Printing, contains: Ruby Lamp, 
one-half dozen Dry Plates, 2 Japanned Iron Travs, 2 Bottles Developer, 1 Box 
Hyposulphite Soda, 12 sheets silvered Albumen Paper, Printing Frame, 1 bottle 
Toning Sulution, 1 Dozen Bevel-edge Card Mounts. 

Price, $5.00. Must be sent by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


A Camera and Outfit 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 5 Three Months’ Subscribers 
at 25 cents each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 75 cents additional. 
Postage and packing, 25 cents extra. 


Price $1.15, including 


The Hammock-Chair 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 4 Three 
Months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; 
or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 cents addi- 
tional. Postage and packing, 20 cents 
extra. Price, postpaid, 70 cents. 


This Hammock-Chair combines the features of 
a Hammock and of a Swing. As we send it out, it 
is conplete and in perfect readiness for hanging up. 
Ropes, hooks and slips are sent with it. It can be 
yacked in a very small and compact bundle, and is 
just the thing in which to spend a hot summer’s 
afternoon under a shady tree. Last summer we used 
a large quantity of these Hammock-Chairs and they 
appear to give universal satisfaction. Price, 50 cents. Postage arid packing, 20 
cents extra. 





Sans Souci Hammock, No. 2 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 9 Three Months’ Subscribers 
at 25 cents each; or, for 5 Subscribers and 50 cents additional. 
Postage and packing, 35 cents extra. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 








postage. 


markable novelty, for it contains every- 
thing necessary for Developing, Printing, 
Toning, Fixing and Mounting 2% x 24% 
Pictures. It includes the following: 
Camera, package of Dry Plates, Japanned 
Trays, Printing Frame, 1 package of Blue 
Process Paper, 1 package Card Mounts, 
box Hvyposulphite Soda, 1 package De- 
veloping Chemicals and a sheet of Ruby 
Paper. ‘The cut we use does not represent 
the Outfit we offer. Our first satisfactory 
and complete Outfit is ready as this paper 
goes to press; we have no time to prepare 
a suitable cut, and utilize the best we 
have. ‘This Outfit is sure to be a grand 
success, and there will be a larger demand 
at first than we can promptly satisfy. If 
you want your Outfit, get your orders in 
at once. 
Price, $1.15, includirg postage. 


-Collar-Box, Cuff-Box and Glove-Box 
SET OF THREE PIECES 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 4 Three Months’ Subscribers at 25 
cents each; or, for 2 Subscribers and 25 cents additional. Postage 








This Se*, which is manufactured for our use, is not only very useful and desi- 
rable, but ornamental. It includes a Collar-box, Cuff-box and Glove-box. The 
latter is 12 inches long, 34% inches wide; the Collar and Cuff Boxes are of pro- 
portionate sizes. All the pieces are handsomely embossed in an artistic imitation 


of antique leather—a most acceptable present for either a lady or gentleman. 
The price at which we sell the three pieces is very low—65 cents, postpaid. 
We cannot break the Set. 








This Photographic Outfit is a re- | 


¥xS=ALL PREMIUM GOODS FOR SALE AT THE PRICES QUOTED 





This is our new Hammock, and we find it to be preferable to the one we have 
| been using. ‘The weave is new and better. ‘The stripes, running lengthwise, not 


} | only add strength to the bed of the Han.mock, but, leirg tingcd with colored 


| yarn, give the Hammock a very attractive appearance. ‘The «nd cords are strong 
and attached to the bed by a peculiar method, which gives additional strength. 
| It is larger—extreme length, 11 feet; bed measures 76 x 38 inches. It-is much 
| superior to, and more comfortable than, the old Mcxican Hammock ; is very 
| clastic and conforms to every motion of the body, and will not pull buttons 
Jrom the clothing. 

Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Sans Souci Hammock, No. 4 


We have a larger size than the above. Same Hammock in all respects but 
size. xtreme length, 13 feet. Bed measures 96 x 48 inches. ‘This we send asa 
Picmium for a Club of 18 Three Months’ Subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 10 
Subscribers and $1.00 additional. 

Price, $1.70; sent by Express only, charges to be paid by the receiver, 
whether purchased or secured as a Premium. 


A Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 18 Three Months’ Subscribers at 
25 cents each; or, for 10 Subscribers and $1.00 additional. Price, 
$2.25. Sent only by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 

"he For seeding and extracting Juice from all 

Fruits and Berries. 

Every Housekeeper should have one. 

With this Press can be extracted the juices 
from Strawberries, Raspberries, Cranberries, 
Hu kleberries, Gooseberries, Elderberries, 
Blackberries, Cherries, Currants, Pea: hes, 
Plums, ‘Tomatoes, Pineapples, Pears, Quinces, 
Grai es, Apples, ete. 

The seeds and skins, are discharged perfectiy 
. dry. 

NCTHING IS WASTED 
Wines, Jellies, Fruit Butters, and Sirups can be made from anything that has 

juice. 

Can be used as a perfectly satisfactory Lard Press. ‘ 

Price $2.25. These Presses must go by Express; the charges are to be paid 

| by the receiver. 
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DELICIOUS, PURE 





- -————" The Aged; For Nt 
Mothers, Infants and 
+ { head 


HE writer has a 
child that is as 
strong an argument for 
the use of IMPERIAL 
GRANUM as any 
mother could wish, and we therefore speak 
from experience when we say that it is both 
safe and nutritious, and it is the testimony of 
thousands of mothers who have brought up 
their children on IMPERIAL GRANUM that 
this preparation for infants’ diet is successful 
where many others fail. It has been on the 
market for many years, and its sales are con- 
stantly increasing, and it is used as a FOOD 
for INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS and THE 4 
AGED, as well as for nursing-mothers, infants 
and children. The greatest possible care is used 

in its manufacture, as we can testify, having visited 
the factory. Absolute cleanliness prevails, and the 
greatest care is taken to have the product absolutely 
uniform. The fact that physicians almost univer- @ 
sally recommend IMPERIAL GRANUM is sufficient 
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proof of its standard quality._, 


hristian Union, New York, 
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FOOD, 


* For Invalids, Convalescents and 
irsing- 
Children. 
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SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons, New York. 
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If you are building a New Home, or want to make the old one C¢ 






= MANUAL ov OU! tie at.og and Ventilation sent free. Address, 


O., 10 CLARK STREET, GENEVA, N 











= 4c. A DAY 25°" HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


wa Either with STEAM or HOT WATER, as preferred. 
eats able. i will pay 0 it FU RMAN BOILER 100 p Aon , 4 ISTKATED 


™ £ 






mnforte 
Heating, 















or Child can get it for 


you. WRITE FOR IT NOW. 
THE 






y installment plan’ to suit all pock 
ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST. That is 


sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOU 


Our Instruments are Most Dura 








Washington, N. 


(JUST WHAT YOU WANT, and any Man, Woman NOTHING. 
Y OUR CATALOGUE the best and finest 


ever issued, sent to any address FREE. 
A one-cent postal card will get it for 


{eh ORCANS 
Sie Sa CELEBRATED CORNIS AND PIANOS 
ae Misold direct from factory at wholesale 

a gee prices for cash or upon an easy 


3 or 4 BIG PROFITS and Commis- 


THREE BIG FACTS : 1 meheapest: 


’ i: They have triumphantly stood the test of a quarter of a century. 


= (CORNISH & CO, Old Established and Real. 


ets. 
Ours. 


RS. 
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“PILLSBURY’S BEST” 
FLOUR 


x RR 








THAN ANY OTHER FLour Manuracturr 


Makes More Bread 
Makes Whiter Bread 
Makes Better Bread 


tD. 


For Sale by all First-class Grocers. 


SAFE, NOURISHING, Produced by Cuticura. 


These great remedies strike at the cause of falling hair and baldness, 
They cleanse the scalp of every humor and disease, whether Itchy 
Scaly, Crusted, or Blotchy, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
and point to a speedy, permanent, and luxuriant growth of hair, when 
the best physicians and all other remedies fail. Cuticura, the 

= great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, 
and inflammation, clears the scalp 
of crusts and scales, des{roys micro- 
scopic insects which feed on the hair, 
soothes and heals raw and irritated 
surfaces, stimulates the hair follicles, 
and supplies the roots with energy 
and nourishment. 


CUTICURA 


i Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remecies, 
cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus 
removes all constitutional disturbances affecting the growth of the hair. 
Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cleanse the scalp of every 
humor and disease, and restore the hair when all other remedies fail. 





“How To cure Diseases or Hair and ScAcp,” mailed free to ony address. 64 pages, 300 
Diseases, so Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to ¢ very sufferer, 

Cuticura RemMeptes are sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50 cts.; CuTicuRA Soap, 25 cts.; 
CuticuraA RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by Potrer DruG AND ChemicaL Corporation, Boston, 


Pimples, Blotches, Blackheads, @ Or 


hands, calatel finger-ends with 
shapeless nails, are prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, incomparably the greatest of skin 
purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of 
toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet scap, and the only preventive and cure of 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, 
and simple humors of infants and children. Price, 25c. 

















“WE SELL DIRECT | TO FAMILIES 


And make it easy for you to buy of us no matter where you live. 

Yes, my dear, vour Mar —— oy 1859, 

chal &Smith Piano is abeau- : A Incor. 1877, 

tiful instrumen’, the tone is oo 

60 sweet and pure, the action 

80 fairv-like, and the finish 

8) elegant that nothing is8 

left to wish for Their 

Organs, too, are as sweet and 

beautiful a8 tucir Pianos. 
! wrote and told them Just 

what / wanted, and they sent 

it to me, agreeing to take it 

back and pay the freight both 

ways if | did not like it, but 


if | hada theveand to ohesee a 
from. They send their cata- 


logue free to cvery one who MARCHAL & ‘SMITH PIANO Co., 


wishes to 0 buy. 235 East Gist Street, New ¥ York. 


ICE-CREAM IN THORS AaeeveR O® 
Frost you wil save 6 OT MI RTY SECONDS. 


its cost a dozen times 








a year. 2 Qts., $3.75; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Ots., $5.50; 8 Ots., $6.50 
It is not mussy or sloppy. Send for descriptive pamphlet, 
A child can operate it, Every Machine guaranteed as represented, or money refunded. 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 Pearl Street and ; 4: J Park Street, - New York, 
METAL Es SS IPFSFFPFFS SY SSS PSSST SS * AIP CS IOGAS TOES T, 4. Will Not 







Bara READY DRESSSSTAY~— a 


WUE NeV vat -¥ VW Watees buen Sov Viera fu through. 


EADY” ON BACK OF EACH STAY. 
AKE NONE BUT THEM. Ask for them. 


Manufactured by the ypeicants DRESS STAY MFC. CO.,, Ypsilanti, Mich. 











Of all the products of their immense establishment 
none deserves to be place K above the Shandon Bells Toilet 
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Soap Its growth iR Ss” been phenomenal, TT THE WILLER 
and is based rm which when thor- — 

oughly an most popular q LIDING N 
Soap in thy fj 

who are A= 





All those 

say now 
that it i: recom: 
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which imi- 
ve} will 
notice Soc: 
to Ss 








nearly 
8O plea ath or 
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surely the many se pacha P 3 
pure ham \J marvelous LOG 
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that Puch an A the largest 


oad eooopeieee ‘op0r ysin@ mere ILLER BROS: STEEL PEN 


be obtained at your store send 25 cents 
in stamps to the nadia “ra Jas. S. Kirk & Co.. 
Chicago. Tit. and a cake will be sent hy return mail, MILLER'BROS. Curtery Co, iM. oa S.of STEEL | foe 
They manufacture Shandon Bells, the only perfume MERIDEN CONN en 


Are AMERICAN “%) the BEST.- © = 














